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It is owing to the grace of Mahaprabhu Sri Caitanya that we have 
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—who contributed their learned articles to this volume at our 
request, to the editor who devoted all his time and energy to make 
the project a grand success, to Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 
New Delhi who came forward to publish the work on our behalf 
and to those who helped us in many ways. At the same time we 
place on record our deep sorrow at the death of two of the contri- 
butors—Prof. Prabhat Mukherjee of Bhuvaneswar and Prof. Sarat 
Chandra Goswami of Guwahati—and our appreciation of the 
services rendered by them to the cause of this volume. 
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N.N. BHATTACHARYYA 


Hinduism, the term by which all the varied forms of Indian 
religious ideas, beliefs, customs, cults and rituals are denoted, may 
be compared to a strange river, constituted by numerous tributaries 
coming from different sources, which in the course of its flow has 
created many affluents branching out in different directions towards 
different goals. But in the vast span of time and space the flow of 
the individual or combined streams could not have always been 
smooth. It had the possibility of getting arrested, stagnant or 
muddy. In fact, the effort to maintain the flow in motion through 
the ages by enthusiastic individuals had also been a basic feature of 
Hinduism. Not all of them were well known; there were many whose 
fame did not even transgress the boundaries of their own districts. 
But there were some outstanding religious personalities whose fame 
spread far and wide. Sri Caitanya (AD 1485-1533) was one of them 
whose activities made him a legend during his own life-time. 

In order to make a reasonable assessment of Sri Caitanya’s contri- 
bution to the cause of the spiritual welfare of mankind it is 
necessary to understand onthe one hand some major aspects of 
Indian religious tradition of which he was a part and, on the other, 
the nature of the thought-waves of his own age by which he was 
influenced. It should be emphasised here that in the Indian tradi- 
tion there is no special term for religion, though at present the 
word dharma is widely used. Etymologically dharma means the 
nature of things, that which sustains and upholds, the guiding 
principle by which the universe is in order. In the Vedic and 
Brahmanical texts, the word dharma simply denotes law, more 
specifically the laws of individual and social behaviour. In Buddhism 
dharma means the elements and also qualities of elements by which 
things are fashioned. In Jainism dharma means the principle of 
motion, the kinetic energy which causes things to function. 

Instead of a well-defined religion, the Indian tradition insists on 
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trivarga or three aims of life which should be followed by all 
human beings. It consists of kdma or passton and desire to survive 
and propagate, artha or the economic quest for earning a liveli- 
hood for the sake of survival and dharma or the accepted codes 
regulating human life which should be followed for the sake of 
social behaviour and upliftment. There is also a fourth varga or 
aim which is moksa or liberation, by which is generally understood 
freedom from worldly bondage or from such fetters as are 
supposed to cause hindrance to the attainment of perfection. But 
this aim of liberation is not meant for all. It is only for the 
munuksu or those who desire to have it. There are numerous ways 
or mdrgas for the attainment of moksa, each of which is regarded 
as valid by its followers. In fact it is hoped that an individual 
should choose his own mdrga which suits his or her own tempera- 
ment, mental inclination and cultural standard. 

This approach is fundamentally different from the western or 
Semitic concept of religion which comprises: (é) unconditional 
belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, conceived as a personal 
God, the creator and controller of the universe, to be propitiated by 
offerings and prayers; (ii) belief in the creed sanctioned by 
unchallengeable scriptures which justify the existence of the Supreme 
Being, prescribe a distinct mode of social and ethical life for the 
followers and the converts and enable them to form a community of 
brethren under some organisation, the authority of which can be 
ignored only at the risk of being a renegade or excommunicated; 
and (ii/) acceptance of the authority of priesthood or leaders of 
the creed whose interpretation of the sacred texts and injunctions 
in regard to social and group behaviour in different walks of life 
must be regarded as final. 

If one takes into account the three major early thought-complexes 
of India, namely, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, one should 
not fail to observe that the concept of a supreme God, which 
is the most essential ingredient of any form of religion, has 
nothing to do with all these systems. The theoretical aspects of 
Brahmanism have been revealed in its six philosophical systems 
which are known as the Sinkhya, Yoga, Pirva-mimamsa, Vedanta, 
Nyaya and Vaisesika. Among these systems Yoga is the scicnce of 
disciplining of body and mind. Its theoretical aspects are based on 
the Sankhya. But while the Sankhya rejects the concept of God as 
a subjective error thc Yoga accepts it as a matter of fact without 
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however providing any reason. Although many later theistic schools 
have based their doctrines on Vedanta, the concept of God is 
anomalous in this system. The Vedanta, according to Sankara’s 
interpretation, basically holds that a world of imperfection cannot 
be produced from a perfect being since both the concepts are 
contradictory. Brahman, by which term the only existent reality 
without a second is described in the Vedanta, can therefore have 
nothing to do with the world which can neither be its transforma- 
tion (parinama) nor its transfiguration (vivarta). So the world must 
be an illusion, an unreal entity, as false as the beauty of the 
daughter of a barren woman, because owing to its material and 
finite existence it cannot be the effect of what is only existent as 
pure consciousness. So the concept of brahman, according to 
Sankara’s version, has nothing to do with that of God, creating 
and controlling the universe. 

It is only the Nyaya-Vaisesika school which attempts to justify 
the concept of God with reason by postulating that the atoms by 
which the world is fashioned require an intelligent principie to be 
moulded and shaped by it in the form of effect. Just as a potter as 
the efficient cause makes pot from the unintclligent material cause, 
namely, clay, so also God, as a macrocosmic potter fashions the 
world from the unintelligent atoms. But this view was challenged 
by the Mimimsakas, Buddhists, Jains and others on the ground 
that under such a process of argument God can only be regarded 
as an agent under bondage. Like the potter he requires body, will 
and capacity to create. Moreover, like the potter he has also to 
work with a given material which is atom. They argue that it God 
is regarded as a free agent he cannot have the desire to create and 
if he is regarded as an agent under bondage he cannot have the 
capacity to create. The Sankhyas hold that the existence of God 
cannot be proved by three sources of valid knowledge, namely, 
perception, inference and testimony. The same is also the view of 
the Buddhists and Jains. The Mimamsakas ridicule the concept of 
God, although they believe in the efficacy of Vedic rituals. 

It appears that the doctrine of karma and rebirth which is funda- 
mental to Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism had something to 
do with this pronounced anti-theism of the elitists. At the base of 
the doctrine of karma and rebirth the guiding principle was pro- 
bably the simple agricultural maxim: as you sow, so you reap. An 
individual’s present life is conditioned by his or her dceds of the 
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past life, and the deeds of the present life will determine the course 
of his or her future life. In this cycle of rebirth, caused and condi- 
tioned by karma, God has nothing to do. Too much emphasis 
upon karma and rebirth has naturally made the position of the 
God redundant. Any concept of God implies that by prayer and 
propitiation he will be pleased and bestow his grace upon the 
devotees by forgiving their offences and guilts. But here God has 
given no right to exercise his power to remove the karma-fetters 
by which the life of an individual is characterised. 

Apart from the doctrine of karma and rebirth, it may also be 
said that in the Vedic and Brahmanical tradition emphasis was laid 
upon the association and identification of the human faculties with 
those of nature, often upon seeking the source of unity behind all 
diversities, and from this sense of enquiry came into existence 
numerous beliefs and rituals of varying degrees. As each school of 
thought faced the confusing multiplicity of nature and sought to 
master it symbolically by reducing it to order in its own way, the 
questions thus raised became highly controversial. They became 
subjects of academic interest among the intelligentsia, but had no 
impact on the masses. On the other hand Buddhism and Jainism 
were basically concerned with duhkha or suffering and its extinction. 
Both these systems insist on the inner faculties of human being, 
the disciplining of the body, mind and intellect. 

But there was other side of the shield, based on Lokayata or 
popular sentiments in which the idea of an all-powerful Supreme 
Being capable of bestowing grace on the devotees is found. Instead 
of raising questions concerning the origin, inner nature and purpose 
of the universe or erecting a framework of concepts and relations in 
satisfaction of some emotional or intellectual drive, the concept of 
an all-powerful personal God controlling everything of the world 
was put forward. This recalls the features of thc Western or Semitic 
concept of Religion outlined above. The ingredients of this concept 
may be traced to the pre-Vedic conditions which remained as a 
suppressed sentiment of the masses. The influence of early Judaism 
and primitive Christianity cannot also be ignored. The earliest 
expression of such a concept is found in the Bhagavadgita which 
Says that complete devotion and absolute surrender to the will of 
God is the only goal of life. Needless to say that such an idea 
became popular among the masses as a result of which numerous 
cults insisting on the absolute devotion to a personal God bestow- 
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ing grace and ignoring human frailties and blemishes came into 
existence which eventually culminated into the more popular cults of 
Visnu, Siva, Sakti, etc. Behind such a conception popular sentiment 
seeking consolation in the wonder working power of the superhu- 
man entity was a driving force. The influence of local and tribal 
deities, either identified with the Supreme Being or regarded as its 
incarnation or regional form, was also by no means insignificant. 
The concept of absolutism in politics and society might have 
some bearing on the development of monotheistic ideas in the 
sphere of religion, but in reality, belief in one personal all powerful 
God capable to bestow grace (prasdda) is a feature of human 
psychology. This sentiment was not encouraged by the upholders 
of the Vedic or Brahmanical tradition, and the earlier bhakti-orient- 
ed religious systems like Vaisnavism or Saivism were regarded as 
Vedabahya or belonging outside the pale of Vedism. But the con- 
cept of bhakti or devotion to a personal god became so popular 
among the masses that eventually this sentiment had to be given 
recognition. Even the systems like Buddhism and Jainism, which 
insisted more on the moral and mental aspects, felt it necessary to 
give their systems a theistic turn. The founders of these systems had 
been elevated to the level of the Supreme Being and became objects 
of extensive cults in images. However, it was not until the third 
century BC that Vaisnavism as a distinguished religious system could 
become popular. Saivism got prominence in a somewhat later date. 
It is against this background that one has to understand the 
historical processes through which the development of Hinduism in 
its modern sense has taken place from the Gupta period onwards. 
In the shaping of the mass-adaptability of heterogeneous religious 
elements the importance of the Puranas is most significant. The 
Puranic legends pertaining to different cults and sects, which were 
by nature very interesting and instructive had a great appeal to the 
masses. Various ideals, wonderfully blended with entertaining 
episodes, thus preached through the Puranas had prepared the 
substratum of what is known as popular Hinduism. The basic 
ground on which most of the Indian systems could meet comprised 
the concept of suffering and liberation, worldly fetters, the doctrine 
of karma and rebirth, recognition of all accepted cults belonging. 
to the people of various cultural level, insistence.on, blakti.or,devo- 
tion to the personal God (fstadevatda), efficacy of image and temple 
worship and the way of life upheld by the Swit texts. Since most. 
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of the religious systems subscribed to all these points, Buddhism 
and Jainism being no exception, there was no difficulty in the deve- 
lopment of that catholicity and spirit of toleration by which 
Hinduism still stands unique. 

The concept of a non-formal and personal approach towards the 
divine was not a new one. It lay at the root of all theistic systems. 
But this non-formal approach was later replaced by an elaborate 
growth of institutionalism, organised priesthood, rigid codification 
and sectarianism. But such overgrowths did not bother the people 
at large to whom visit to temples, performance of rites, offering fee 
for worship, pilgrimage and other allied religious duties were 
routine works believed to earn some spiritual dividend. Buta 
revival of the concept of pure bhakti in the form of experience of 
the Supreme Being of any sect or cult as one of inexpressible hap- 
piness and ineffable radiance, waveless equipoise, absolute peace 
and tranquillity, and of absolute non-duality or complete unity was 
brought by the Saiva Nayanmars and the Vaisnava Alvars (fifth to 
ninth century AD) of South India, the God-intoxicated people who 
transmitted their divine infatuation to millions of their contem- 
poraries through their devotional songs. It was apparently because 
of the Nayanmars and the Alvars that their successors, the celebra- 
ted Saiva and Vaisnava Acaryas of the South were able to add new 
dimension to the bhakti movements. 

Though the concept of bhakti eventually replaced the older ideas 
pertaining to spiritual quests, a purely non-formal approach was 
not encouraged, and there were attempts to channelise the flow of 
bhakti within different theoretical structures. These theoretical 
structures were formulated in accordance with a theistic interpre- 
tation of the Vedanta. Brahman, the ultimate reality of the Vedanta 
was equated with the Supreme Being of various sects and there 
were attempts to seek relation between the brahman and the world 
or worldly beings. Bhakti came to be regarded as the connecting 
link between brahman (Visnu, Siva or any deity conceived as the 
Supreme Being of any creed) and the jiva or individual. 

A special form of Saivism flourished in the Kashmir region from 
about the ninth century ab. The exponents of Kashmir Saivism 
such as Vasugupta, Somananda, Abhinavagupta, Ksemaraja, etc. 
were reputed names in the tantric tradition. Kashmir Saivism does 
not believe in the authority of the Vedas nor does it believe in the 
‘established views on the caste system. The ultimate reality in 
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Kashmir Saivism is Siva who is the self of all beings. He is both 
immanent and transcendent, material as well as the efficient cause 
of the world. The creation theory is known as Abhasavada, a view 
which holds that the universe consists of appearance which are all 
real in the sense that they are aspects of ultimate reality. Just as 
the reflection of things in a mirror does not create any stain on the 
mirror itself, so also the universe as his reflection does not stain 
him. The manifestation of the universe is effected through the 
Sakti of Siva which is not different from him. The important 
modes of this Sakti are cit (intelligence), dnanda (bliss), iccha (will), 
jiana (knowledge) and kriya (action). The realisation of identity 
with Siva is the way to become free from worldly fetters. There is 
no need of ceremonial worship, disciplinary practices and rituals. 

Lingayata or ViraSaiva is a militant form of Saivism which flour- 
ished in the Karnataka region about the twelfth century aD. The 
founder of this system was Vasava. The ViraSaivas do not believe 
in the traditional caste-hierarchy and are opposed to smoking and 
drinking. They believe in the equality of man and woman. They 
support female education and widow remarriage. Poor and 
oppressed peoples receive special attention from them. So far as 
their theoretical viewpoint is concerned, the Virasaivas believe that 
the potential and material movement of the absolute is called Siva, 
while its actual and formal movement is called Sakti. Siva as 
brahman is both material and efficient cause of the world. Through 
his Sakti he is the material cause and in his own nature the 
efficient cause. The relation is relative and not indicative of a real 
difference for there is identity between Sakti and Saktimat, as bet- 
Ween attributes and substance. The real nature of Siva is like the 
luminescence of a gem which the gem itself cannot realise. This 
realisation is possible only by Sakti. That is why the relation bet- 
ween Siva and Sakti is that of identity, ra@datmya or samarasya, as 
that between heat and fire, light and sun. The ViraSaivas also be- 
lieve in the realisation of identity with Siva through devotion. They 
carry a small Sivalizg: on the body. Except this they worship no 
other image. 

The devotional tradition created by the Nayanm§ar saints was 
later developed into a religio-philosophical system called Saiva 
Siddhanta through the efforts of Myekandadeva (thirteenth cen- 
tury) and his followers. According to Saiva Siddhanta, prakrti, the 
material cause of the universe, is unconscious like clay and so it 
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cannot organise itself into the world. As the jar has the potter for 
its efficient cause, the staff and wheel for its instrumental cause, 
and clay for its material cause, so also the world has Siva for its 
efficient cause, Sakti for its instrumental cause and Maya for its 
material cause. The Saiva Siddhanta explains the evolution of the 
world in terms of thirty-six principles as against the twenty-five 
principles of the Saikhya, In the practical aspects of religion the 
followers of the Saiva Siddhanta school believe in absolute devo- 
tion to be achieved through caryd (practice), kriya (action), yoga 
(concentration) and jfidna (knowledge). In the first stage the 
devotee should feel like a servant of God, in the second stage as. 
his son, in the third stage as his associate and in the fourth stage 
as identical with him. These stages are known by the terms salokya, 
samipyd, Sartipya and sayujya, These terms received special signifi- 
cance in Vaisnavism. 

Like the Saiva schools mentioned above, various Vaisnava 
schools were also formed in which bhakti and liberalism were graft- 
ed on the theistic interpretations of the Vedanta. Needless to say 
that Sri Caitanya had derived the main impulses of his doctrine 
from the tradition set up by the Vaisnava Acaryas. According to 
Ramanuja’s (ap 1016-1137) Visistadvaitavada, the entire creative 
process is the self-expression of brafmuan which reveals itself in 
creation. Brahman is sat (real) without a second and becomes the 
manifold of the sentient and non-sentient beings, the purpose of 
which is to give an opportunity to the finite beings to realise their 
divine destiny. Brahman assumes three forms—bhoki@ or the 
enjoyer manifested in cit or individual souls, bhogya or the enjoy- 
able manifested in acif or the material world and prerita manifested 
in ISvara or Paramitman, the cause of creation, preservation and 
destruction. According to Raminuja this brahman is no other than 
Visuau who appears to his devotees in five forms: para, vytiha, 
vibhava, antaryamin and areca. The Sakti of Visnu is Laksmi. The 
relation between Visnu and his energy is one of inseparable connec- 
ction like substance and quality. After the death of Ramanuyja, the 
Srivaisnava sect founded by him was subdivided into two groups, 
Vadakalai and Tenkalai, the former depending on Brahmanical 
tradition, Brahmanical social and legal system and Sanskrit langu- 
age, and the latter on non-Brahmanical and non-Sanskritic tradi- 
tions with a total rejection of rituals, external formalities, inequality. 
in the caste system and social authoritarianism. In the field of 
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devotion the Vedakalai group believed in markata-marga (the devo- 
tee should cling to God just as a monkey-child clings to its mother) 
while the Tenkalai group believed in marjara-mdrga (the devotee 
should remain effortless and surrender to God’s will just as a kitten 
remains quite passive in its mother’s mouth when she carries it 
from one place to another). 

Nimbarka of the twelfth century was another great exponent of 
Southern Vaisnavism. According to his philosophy, known as 
Dvaitadvaita, brahman is both material (upadana) and instrumental 
(nimitta) cause of the world. Brahman is not an impersonal abso- 
lute, but a personal God—Krsna or Hari. His Sakti or energy is 
Radha. At the beginning of creation he manifests his cit-sakti 
(power of sentience) and acit-sakti (power of non-sentience) in the 
form of soul and prakrri, and from the latter there is a gradual 
evolution of the material world. Since there is always a difference 
between the cause and the effect there must be some difference bet- 
ween brahman and the universe. Again the non-difference between 
them is no less true since in creation the effect is the cause itself. 
This cause-effect relation between brahman and the world is that of 
identity-in-difference (dvaitadvaita). The sect founded by Nimbarka 
is known as Sanaka. 

Madhva, the founder of the Brahma sect, flourished in Karnataka 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. According to his 
Dvaita of dualistic philosophy, brahiman is alaukika (transcendental) 
and hence empirical knowledge will not help in determining his 
conception. The world of cif (sentient) and acit (non-sentient) is 
real, essentially paratantra or dependent having derived its reality 
from bralmman who is no other than Visnu whose Sakti is Laksmi. 
The sect founded by Madhva was later subdivided into two groups 
—Vyasakita and Dasakita. The former was conservative like the 
Vadakalai of the Sri-Vaisnavas while the latter was liberal. 

The Suddhadvaita school of Vallabha, also known as Rudra 
school, considers brahman as the embodiment of sat (existence), cit 
(consciousness), dnanda (bliss) and rasa (sentiment). For /éla (sport) 
he creates the world out of himself, and is thus both the efficient 
and material cause of the world. He does not undergo any change 
even when he transforms himself into the world. This doctrine is 
known as avikrta partnama. This brahman is no other than Krsna. 
He represents the principle of love by which his relation with the 
individual souls is determined. This love is of that type which takes 
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place between a man and a woman. The female principle is idea- 
lised in Radha. Every individual should feel womanly passion for 
the beloved who is one and only one, the eternal lover Krsna. The 
Vallabha sect believe in pustimarga or worldly enjoyment which is 
not considered a bar to spiritual realisation. 

It is against this background that Caitanyaism should be viewed 
and interpreted. The biographies of Sri Caitanya present him as an 
idealised personality, a combine of Krsna and Radha, an embodi- 
ment of a fartva or world-view. Just as in Christianity it is held 
that Jesus being the eternal son of God became man, being con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, and that 
inasmuch as he is thus God and Man in two distinct natures but 
in one form that had appeared wearing the manhood which he had 
taken to himself and carried with him to the cross, so also Sri 
Caitanya has been regarded as having all the faculties of Krsna and 
Radha, and that facts of his life have been described, as it were, 
the same as those of the divine pair. Even in one account it is 
stated that his left heel was pierced by a brick-flake which caused 
his death. This was evidently modelled after the Krsna legends, as 
the death of Krsna also happened in the same way when an arrow 
hit his left heel. At the same time Sri Caitanya is also considered 
to be the incarnation of Radha, and that is why the love-ecstasy 
of Radha has been attributed to the last phase of his carcer. 

Therefore in order to trace the roots of Caitanyaism one has at 
first to understand Sri Caitanya as a man and also the spirit of the 
age which conditioned his thought and behaviour. Notwithstanding 
the attribution of divinity to him by his devoted biographers, three 
important elements can be traced, identified and documented which 
contributed immensely to the shaping of his own ideas. The first is 
that he was greatly influenced by the main tenets of Islam with 
which almost all the medieval saints came in touch. That he was 
acquainted with the essentials of Islam is attested by the Caitanya- 
Caritamrta episode which deals with his discussions on Islam with 
the Pathan chiefs whom he converted eventually. The second is that 
he was always an erudite scholar, well versed both in the non- 
theistic and the theistic interpretation of Vedanta. The interpreta- 
tion of the southern Vaisnava Acaryas attracted him and that is 
why very frequently he used to visit the South and exchanged his 
ideas with Ramananda Raya and others. He went also to the West 
where he was acquainted with the growing concepts of pure devo- 
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tion in terms of love between Krsna and the gopis which were later 
given a new dimension by Narasimha Mehta who brought these 
concepts in accordance with a theistic interpretation of Vedanta on 
the foundation of egalitarian social principles. Sri Caitanya’s for- 
mulation of the Acintyabhedabheda doctrine was the consequence 
of all these. The third is that he was a product of the Sahajiya 
tradition of Bengal. Owing to his association with this tradition he 
was able to add a new dimension in the concept of Krsna-Radha 
communion. 

As a key to the understanding of Sri Caitanya’s interest in Islam 
one has to be acquainted with the peculiar historical conditions in 
which Islam found a stronghold in Bengal. The advent of Islam 
and its great success, especially in the eastern districts of Bengal 
admits of some explanation. Bengal was always very far from the 
political strongholds of Islam in northern India where, notwith- 
standing immense political pressure, only a section of the urbanised 
population was Islamised. But in Bengal the villagers, en masse, 
were converted to Islam. The supposed reason that the downtrod- 
den and oppressed castes adopted Islam is not tenable on the 
ground that elsewhere such oppressed people did not embrace 
Islam and that even after adopting Islam the oppressed communi- 
ties had no better fate or better social status, since they were and 
are still looked down upon as ajlaf or atraf, i.e. of low status by 
the north-Indian Muslims who style themselves as ashraf or of 
nobler origin. In reality, the cause of the phenomenal success of 
Islam in Bengal was connected with the pattern of its religious life 
and its changing structural set-up. It should be stressed that Bengal 
was always outside the pale of Vedism and Brahmanism. The Sena 
kings tried to introduce Brahmanism, but no tangible result was 
obtained. True, there were some Brahmanas in Bengal following 
the Smirta-Pauranic tradition, but there was no organised Brahm- 
anism even to check the ruralisation of the once-powerful Brahma- 
nical deities. There were Buddhist vihdras in which only a handful 
of most sophisticated intellectuals were engaged in formulating the 
philosophy of illusion by means of subtlest logic to prove that the 
existence of the world was false, while others were engaged in de- 
Buddhaising Buddhism by blending it with all sorts of local ele- 
ments. Barring the old village deities of primitive tribal origin 
which are worshipped even today irrespective of Tank, caste, creed 
or special religious belief, the important cults and sects of Bengal 
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evolved in accordance with the rapid metamorphosis of Buddhism 
—the metamorphosis which eventually made the existence of Bud- 
dhism, even in name, redundant. These tendencies led to the emer- 
gence of numerous isolated and flexible systems which failed to. 
confront the organised approach of Islam. The people at large, the 
agricultural communities, detribalised not long before and devoid 
of any deeply ingrained attachment to a traditional well-established 
creed, had no problem in embracing Islam which appeared to them 
as more dependable than any existing system. 

The process was not overlooked by Sri Caitanya who felt the 
need of setting up a creed based on egalitarian principles. The task 
was entrusted to Rupa and Sanatana because, in his own words, 
they were previously tested royal officers who dealt with worldly 
persons of different types and knew what was suitable for the 
people in general. The substratum of the creed was evidently 
founded upon a theistic interpretation of Vedanta which came to. 
be known as Acintyabhedabheda. It holds that bruhman is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the universe and that it 
transforms itself into the universe remaining unaffected by the 
transformation. There are three main Saktis of brahman: Svariipa or 
cit (the sentient), maya (non-sentient material element same as acif) 
and jiva (intermediate). Brahman creates the world with the help of 
its maya-Sakti which has two aspects, guna-mdyd and jiva-mdyd, the 
former consisting of the three gunas or qualities transforming at 
the time of creation into the constituents of the material world, 
and the latter with the power transmitted helps the creation by 
making individuals forget their selves and their relation with 
brahman. The universe is the parindma (transformation) of brahmar: 
transfused with the mayda-sakti but stil] remaining untouched by 
maya. Brahman is the same as Krsna who has a form resembling. 
that of a human being but who is really infinite and all-pervading. 

The Sakti or energy of brahman which is inseparable from it, 
just like heat in fire, has been viewed in terms of a symbolic Female 
Principle, while brahman in terms of a Male Principle symbolised 
by sectarian supreme beings like Visnu, Krsna or Siva. This Sakti 
was conceived by Ramanuja and Madhva as Laksmiand by Nim- 
barka, Vallabha and Caitanya as Radha. The doctrine of Radha 
found its first expression in the poems of the Alvar poetess Andal. 
Kis1a’s sport with the gopis was foreshadowed in the Bhazavata 
Puraia which was composed in about ninth-tenth century AD. The 
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relation between Radha and Krsna has been viewed from a special 
angle in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (twelfth century), the Brahmavai- 
varta Purana (thirteenth century) and in the poems of Vidyapati 
and Candidasa. This special angle is the Sahajiya viewpoint which 
was emanated from the Buddhist Sahajayana. The union of Krsna 
and Radha, like that of the Buddhist Karuna and Sanyata or 
Upaya and Prajiia symbolises the union of the Male and Female 
Principles. The Vaisnava theory and practice of unconventional 
love (parakiyd) is a direct adaptation of the Sahajiya Buddhist way 
of life. Vaisnava poets and apostles like Jayadeva, Vidyapati, 
Candidasa, Rupa, Sanatana, Jiva Gosvami and others were believ- 
ed to be exponents in Sahajiya practices. Even Sri Caitanya himself 
has been held as having practised Sahaja-sadhana and attained per- 
fection through it. 

As is known to all, Mahayana Buddhism in its later phases be- 
came a composite system of heterogeneous faiths and practices. 
Sahajayana was one of its offshoots which insisted on rejection of 
all external formalities in spiritual quest, recognition of human 
body as the microcosm of the universe and the centre of all spiri- 
tual experience and realisation of that experience as one of inex- 
pressible happiness of the easiest (saltaja-mahasukha). The Sahajiya 
Vaisnava tradition was rooted in this Buddhist Sajayayana. 
Sahajiya Vaisnava texts like Dvipakojjvala, Rativilasapaddhati etc. 
refer to the union of man and woman in two forms prakyta and 
aprakrta, the former in the natural plane and the latter in the 
supernatural. The body is considered as Vrndivana, the site of 
Krsna’s sport, where resides Sahaja in the nature of pure love 
which flows between Radha and Krsna in the form of rasa and 
rati, the realisation of which is known as dropa. All beings are 
born of Sahaja, they live in Sahaja and again return to Sahaja. 

In different tantric texts having Buddhist affiliation mention is 
made of the Siddhas and sects like Siddhakaula, Siddhamrta, etc. 
Eighty-four traditional Siddhas are mentioned in different lists. 
From their names it appears that most of them belonged to the 
lower castes and lower professions. There were five Kulas or brands 
of Siddha culture known as Dombi, Nati, Rajaki, Candali and 
Brahmani. They believed that jivanmukti or liberation within the 
span of life in the form of immortality was possible by paravrtti or 
the opposite, i.e. by giving the vital fluid an upward motion, and 
also by the use of mercurial drug. The Natha Siddhas, who had 
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wide following from Punjab to Assam, came mostly from the lower 
castes. Minanatha belonged to the group of fishermen. In Nepal 
and Tibet he was known by the synonym Matsyendranatha and 
was identified with the Buddhist deity Avalokitegvara. Among a 
class of Bengali Muslims, Matsyendra was turned into a pir called 
Machandali or Mochra. Goraksanatha, too, was a fisherman be- 
longing to Keotia or Kaivarta caste. The derivative meaning of 
Jalandhari, which was another name of the third Siddha Hadi-pa, 
is ‘net-holder.’ Actually he belonged to the Hadi or sweeper caste. 
One should not fail to notice in this connection that. the arrival 
of Islam had a powerful impact on social life. The confusion and 
Jacuna in the field of religious or spiritual life presented conditions 
which were responsible for the emergence of the downtrodden 
castes which produced spiritual leaders who were even able to 
command respect from persons belonging to the higher ranks of 
social hierarchy. The main features of this new wave—represented 
by the Siddhacaryas, followers of Nathism, Avadhitas and the 
sects introduced by the medieval reformers—were the revival of 
primitive beliefs and practices, of course not in their original forms, 
a simpler and less formal approach to the personal deity, orienta- 
tion of the life by the instruction of the guru Or preceptor, a liberal 
and respectful attitude towards women, a more humanistic and less 
mechanistic attitude towards caste system though not its rejection 
as a whole, realization of the ideal of non-duality with the ulti- 
mate world-ground, renovation of the body and mind by Yogic 
practices and so on. This wave may also be described as the 
Lokayata or popular wave emanating from grass-root levels. 
Though he came from the Brahmanical caste and had a sophisti- 
cated training in Sanskrit language and in the Vedanta along with 
other known branches of Indian philosophy, the base of Sri 
Caitanya was Lokayata and that is why his ideas had a very easy 
and wide acceptance among the downtrodden and the castes be- 
longing to the lower levels of social hierarchy. It is also a fact that 
although there were many Brahmanas who were his followers, 
the Brahmanas in general did not support him. There is a contro- 
versy among the scholars whether Sri Caitanya had rejected the 
caste system. This controversy presents a fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness, None of the medieval saints did ever make any 
attempt to abolish the caste system, because they knew full well 
that it was humanly impossible, as it is impossible even today. In 
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Indian context, the functional role of the caste system has always 
been beneficial. Its merit lies in its occupational and enodgamous 
grouping, and in the autonomy each caste enjoys in relation to its 
own laws, customs, cults and rituals. In India it is the caste that 
gives one identity. Its demerit lies only in its commitment to social 
inequality and the evils resulting therein. But as a whole the sys- 
tem, notwithstanding its limitations, has proved efficacious, and 
that is why it survives even in the end of the twentieth century. 
Here, even a religion like Islam, which is strictly opposed to any 
form of social division, allow the formation of caste features among 
the Muslims. Even the sects introduced by the medieval saints and 
reformers by bringing together men of different castes were also. 
transformed in the course of time into distinct castes. What Sri 
Caitanya and his counterparts in other parts of India tried to do 
was to infuse a new outlook into this system. They advised their 
followers to follow their caste professions and usages honestly, but 
no to entertain any feeling or superiority or inferiority in regard to 
other castes. They urged that a Brahmana should honour and pay 
respect to a non-Brahmana if the latter is honest, truthful and 
god-oriented. A pious man, even belonging to the lowest caste, may 
act as the preceptor of a Brahmana. This was their concept of 
equality. 

Sri Caitanya was not an isolated phenomenon. He was part of a 
liberal movement which was then taking place all over India laun- 
ched by the Hindu bhaktas and Muslim Sufis. The bhakti move- 
ment was renovated in north India by Ramananda, who was fifth 
in descent from the great southern teacher Ram&nuja. There is a 
popular saying that bhakti arose first in the Dravida land; Réma- 
nanda brought it to the north; and Kabir spread it to the seven 
continents and nine divisions of the world. According to him, God 
is not the unconditioned brahman of the Vedinta. He is one with- 
out any imperfection. He is the embodiment of love, grace and 
mercy and resides in the heart of all beings. Ramananda gave up 
the use of Sanskrit and started preaching in the language of the 
people, thus laying the foundation of modern regional literatures. 
Among his disciples, Ravidasa was a cobbler by birth. He preached 
that God resides within the hearts of his devotees and cannot be 
known through the performing rites and ceremonies. More than 
thirty hymns of Ravidasa have been incorporated in the Granth 
Sahib of the Sikhs. Sena, another disciple of Ramananda, was a 
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barber by caste. Dhanna was a peasant and Jat while Pipa was the 
ruler of a small principality. All of them flourished in the fifteenth 
century and had numerous followers. The sects introduced by them 
are still now in vogue. It is said that Mirabai whose devotional 
songs are most popular even today was a disciple of Ravidasa. 

Kabir, also a disciple of Ramananda, belonged to the fifteenth 
century. He was the son of a Mohammedan weaver. He did not 
make any distinction between the Hindus and Muslims. He pre- 
ached that there was no truth in the external religious symbols and 
observances, in the sects and scriptures. He insisted on the langu- 
age of people for spiritual expression. He has left behind many 
poems and songs which are extremely popular in all parts of India 
even today. Kabir did not found any sect. After his death his 
Mohammedan disciples organised themselves in Maghar where 
they founded a monastery. His Hindu disciples were organised into 
an order by Surat Gopal with their centre in Banaras. Among the 
followers of Kabir, Dharmadasa, who was a Bania by caste, form- 
ed a sect. Malukdasa of the sixteenth century was also a follower of 
Kabir. The monasteries of his sect are found all over north India. 
The most important of the followers of Kabir was Dadi of the six- 
teenth century. The aim of his life was to unite all the divergent 
faiths with one bond of love and comradeship, and with this end in 
‘view be had founded the Parabrahma sect. His disciples Sundara- 
dasa and Rajjab were also important personalities of the medieval 
bhakti movements of northern India. Among other followers Kabir 
Bhan Saheb and Dharanidasa should specially be mentioned. 

There were other medieval mystics in northern India who did 
not belong to the group of Ramananda’s disciples, but preached 
the same or similar ideals of love, tolerance and devotion. Among 
them Sadan or Sadna was a butcher by caste whose poems have 
been incorporated in the Granth Sahib. Apart from the celebrated 
Namadeva of Maharashtra, there were three other Namadevas 
whose seats were respectively in Gurdaspur, Bulandshahr and 
Marwar. Anantananda had a monastery at Galta near Jaipur. His 
disciple Krsnadasa had two important followers. One of them 
Kilha had founded the Khaki sect in north-west India. The other 
was Nabhal, an untouchable by birth, was the celebrated author of 
the Bhaktamala. Tulasidisa, whose Ramacaritamanasa in Hindi 
has been regarded as a classic, had a large number of devotees all 
over northern India. Suradasa whose devotional songs are sung all 
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over India even today belonged to the sixteenth century. 

In eastern India the bhakti movement was initiated by Sankara- 
deva of Assam and Sri Caitanya of Bengal and Orissa. In northern 
India it was launched by Ramananda, Kabir and their followers. 
In the north-west, the lead was taken by Guru Nanak (aD 1469- 
1538), the founder of Sikhism who sought to harmonise in it the 
tenets of both Hinduism and Islam, to do away with caste distinc- 
tions and to liberalise other social practices. He was followed by 
nine other gurus in succession under whom Sikhism became an 
organised system. In Gujarat the bhakti movement had found a new 
dimension in the hands of Narasimha Mehta whose ideas were almost 
similar to those of Sri Caitanya. In the Karnataka region one 
branch of the followers of Madhva formed a liberal line of Vaisnav- 
ism which came to be known as Dasakita. It was enriched and 
made popular by Sripadaraja, Vydsaraya, Purandaradasa, Kanaka- 


dasa, Vadiraja, Vijayadasa and Jagannathadasa. The bhakti move- 


ment was launched in Maharashtra as early as in the thirteenth 


century by Jilanadeva whose Jianesvari is still now recognised as one 


of the most significant commentaries of the Bhagavadgita. Jhanadeva 
was followed by Namadeva, Ekanatha, Tukarama and Ramadasa. 
It should also be pointed out in this:connection that the Arabic 
and Persian classical Sufism had already been known in India from 
about the tenth century, but by about the beginning of the four- 


‘teenth, Sufism had been fully acclimatised in India and had assumed 


a great deal of local colour. The protagonists of the medieval 
bhakti movements discovered a close kinship of spirit and behavi- 
our pattern among the Muslim Sufi mystics whose influence among 
the common masses was considerable, notwithstanding the dis- 
approval of official and orthodox Islam. This medieval mystics 
‘brought about a remarkable synthesis between some of the basic 
‘elements of bhakti on the one hand and of the indigenous unsophis- 
ticated cults and Sufism on the other. This synthesis has come to 
be known as Sant synthesis. Raminanda, Kabir, Ndamadeva, 
Ninak, Dadi, Ravidasa, Rajjab, Tulasidasa, Sri Caitanya, to 
name only a few from amongst a host of others, all belonged to 
this syncretistic trend. But it has also to be admitted that each one 
of them came to function in a given social situation, in a given 
region and in the context of a given tradition. In each case, there- 
fore, the movement took different shape, form and style, but the 
attitude was based on a powerful emotion characterised by an 
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intense love for and devotion to God. 

Although some ancient writers and commentators have used the 
term Lokayata in the sense of defining the atheistic systems like 
those of the Carvikas and others, we prefer to use the term, as its 
meaning implies, to denote the popular substratum of the teachings 
of the medieval saints. There is, however, a similarity between the 
mode of argument of the atheists and that of the exponents of the 
medieval bhakti movements. Sarahapada of the earlier Sahajiya 
tradition (which may be regarded as one of the sources from which 
the bhakti movement had derived its impulses) asks in his. 
Dohakosa: 


How can the Brahmanas be regarded as the highest of men, when 
the myth of their dropping from the mouth of Brahma _ is 
invented by certain knaves? If a man becomes a Brahmana by 
initiation or by reciting the Vedas, then why cannot a man of 
lower caste be a Brahmana by doing all these, especially when he 
also reads the Vedas in the grammar which contains many Vedic 
words and phrases? What is the use of offering ghee to the fire 
when nothing is achieved by it except eye-infection by smoke? 
Is it not for the greed of money for which the widows, the 
Mundis and others are given training in the vows and observan- 
ces? If only by becoming naked one attains liberation, why not 
the dogs should be regarded as the best candidates for attaining 
it? If liberation be attained by tearing of hairs, why not then the 
hips of women recommended as the best medium of liberation? 
What will one do with lamps, offerings, mantras and services? 
What is the good in going to holy places or to the hermitage? 
Can liberation be attained only by bathing in holy waters? 


The concept of sahaja, as we have seen above, was common to 
all medieval thinkers. Etymologically it is sahajata, that which is. 
the same as human nature itself. God, by whatever name or attri- 
bute, it may be characterised resides in the heart of man. The 
realisation of God as identical with one’s own self is the basis of 
most medieval bhakti movements. In Sikhism the realisation of this 
sach or sahaja is that of,the personal God in the individual self. 
In the Adi-Granth it is said that this stage is the fourth state 
(cautha-pad) beyond the three qualities of Sattva, rajas and tamas 
and is known as param-pad or turiya-pad or sahaj-pad, It is the 
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source of eternal light which causes the light of the individual soul 
to merge into that of God in the same way as a drop of water 
merges into the sea. It is that state in which the individual soul 
merges into the universal soul where there is an end to all sorts 
of dualism. Nanak called this state jivanmukti or sunt (sunya)— 
samadhi, sahaj-samadhi and sahaj-yoga and its experience as mahd- 
sukh, param-sukh and param-anand, In fact sahaja is not only the 
ultimate reality, it is Isvara or Lord, the last resort, full of life, 
into which the self merges completely: jakat antar visat prabhu 
api nanak le jan sahaji samati. (cf. infra, Niharranjan Ray’s article). 
We have already had the occasion to refer to the influence of 
Sufism on the medieval bhakti movements. The Sufis were unortho- 
dox in religious beliefs and practices, indifferent to external happi- 
ness or sorrow, and guided by spiritual emotion. They depended 
more on the reason of the heart than on the injunctions of the 
scriptures. In Sufism greatest emphasis is laid upon the mental entity 
of man. But how should the individual realise God within his. 
or her own self? The answer is presented in two categories—tariqat 
or way and marifat or knowledge. The way consists of seven 
stages—service, love, sacrifice, meditation, concentration, union and 
equation. Knowledge is of two kinds—i/m or that which is received 
from known sources like perception, inference, etc., and marifat or 
which is obtained through grace of God. The Indian Sufis were 
divided into two broad categories—those who believed in absolute 
non-dualism (yujudiva) and those who had some reservation 
(suhudiya). The former held everything to be the manifestation of | 
God while the latter considered everything as produced from God. 
The Sufis placed spiritual knowledge (marifat) above the scriptural 
injunctions (shariat). They built numerous holy resorts and institu- 
tions where under the guidance of pirs and murshids the aspirants 


were led to self-realisation. 
By the fourteenth century of the Christian era Sufism was com- 


pletely absorbed in Indian soil. It was assimilated on the one hand 
with different streams of ideas emanating from the theistic inter- 
pretations of the Vedanta and on the other with the popular 
streams represented by the Tantric-Sahajiya and other Lokayata 
traditions. How smoothly the Sufi ideas could work in the Indian 
mind may be exemplificd with reference to the Bauls of Bengal. 
Outpouring from the heart constitutes the most important religious 
mode with the Bauls as is revealed by their songs. In thcse we find 
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on the one hand the influence of Bengal Vaisnavism and on the 
other that of Sufi sama. The Sufi insistence on guruvada—the 
essentiality of preceptor in spiritual exercise—and on human body 
as the microcosm of the universe is shared alike by the tanttrics, 
Sahajiyas, Auls, Bauls and most of the medieval religious sects that 
based their creeds on liberalism. The conception of the man of 
heart which is found in the Baul songs really represents a mixture 
of the conceptions of the ultimate truth in the popular or Lokayata 
tradition and in Sufism. The Sufi concepts of divination, of creation 
proceeding from love, of the cosmos supported by love, of the dual 
nature of man as finite and infinite, human and divine, of the 
imagery of the lover and the beloved in God’s relation with man, 
“etc. have a Close affinity with medieval Indian religious ideas. 
Needless to say that the views of Sri Caitanya were conditioned 
by the new outlook of his own age. The bhakti movement launched 
by Sri Caitanya and his illustrious contemporaries had a great 
effect on the mind of Indian masses. One of the direct effects of 
this movement was the emergence of the language of the masses as 
the medium of religious expression. Kabir said: samskrt kapjal, 
bhasa bahaté nir, implying that Sanskrit is like the stagnant water 
of a well while the language of the masses is like an everflowing 
stream. The life and activities of Sri Caitanya had a great impact 
-on Bengali literature. Numerous works composed on him brought 
a qualitative change in tegard to the form and content of Bengali 
literature. Among the Oriya disciples of Sri Caitanya, Balarama 
Dasa translated the Ramayana, Bhagavadgita and Vedantasara into 
‘Oriya. Among his other Oriya dirciples Jagannatha Dasa translated 
the Bhagavata Purana. Besides there came into existence a vast 
mass of Caitanya literature in Oriya. Sankaradeva of Assam was 
himself a prolific writer whose critical acumen had brought a 
standardisation in Assamese literature and whose lucidity of pen 
made his works acceptable to all sections of peoples. He translated 
the last canto of the Ramayana and parts of Bhagavata Purana in 
Assamese, composed Kirtanaghosa in 2398 verses and thirty poems, 
and also poetical works like Rukminiharana, Bhaktipradipa and 
Niminavasiddhanta-samvada. He was the first to introduce one-act 
plays (aikiyd-nafa) in Assamese. His disciple Madhavadeva also 
enriched Assamese literature. Marathi literature was practically 
initiated by the Natha saints and was immensely enriched by 
Jnanadeva, the celebrated author of Jaanesvari and Amrranubhava., 
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Around Cakradhara, who initiated a bhakti movement in sthe 
thirteenth century, was developed a bhakti literature contributed by 
Mahimabhatta, Damodara, Narendra, Bhaskarabhatta and 
others. The padavali literature in Marathi was enriched by Nama- 
deva, Tukarama, Janabai, Narasimha Sarasvati, Janardana Svami,. 
Ekanatha and others. In the South the Tenkalais and other protes- 
tants banked on Tamil and the Viragaivas made Kannada the 
medium of their religio-philosophical expressions. Sikhism was- 
responsible for the emergence of the local Punjabi. The first writer” 
in Punjabi literature was Baba Fariduddin of Multan whose langu- 
age, however, was not pure Punjabi. The Janamsathi which was. 
composed in 1538 was based on the life and mission of Guru 
Nanak. The Adi Granth was compiled in 1604 during the patriarchy 
of Guru Arjun. Sufism in Hindi was introduced by Amir Khusrav 
(1253-1325). Khaja Baudh Nawaj (1321-1422) composed an authen-- 
tic work on Sufism under the title Mir-at-ul-Asifin in southern. 
Hindi, but it was so burdened with Arabic and Persian words that 
some scholars prefer to call it the earliest specimen of Urdu. in the 
fifteenth century the dohas of Kabir brought a qualitative change in. 
Hindi literary tradition. These were originally composed in Bhoj- 
puri but were later rendered into Brajabhasa, Khariboli and Awadhi. 
Likewise the songs of Mirabai (1492-1556) were originally com- 
posed in Rajasthani and these were rendered into Brajabhasa,. 
Khariboli and Gujarati. 

It is also interesting to note that the development of regional. 
languages in Eastern Europe began to take place when the Bible 
was translated into these languages owing to the influence of the 
Reformation movement which coincided chronologically with the 
medieval bhakti movements of India. Sanskrit being the language 
of the intellectual elite, regional spoken languages and dialects of 
the common people did have hardly any chance of coming to the 
fore, but for the efforts of the medieval saints. The sketch of lite- 
rary activities outlined above is sufficient to suggest the degree and 
extent of the acceptance of the teachings of the medieval saints by 
the masses. Their teachings in popular languages wiped away tines 
hurdles on the road to the freedom of the human spirit by which 
these teachers meant direct communion and establishment of com- 
plete identity with a personal God. At the same time it has also to- 
be admitted that the devotional, often mystical, obscure and esote- 
ric but protestant and heterogeneous ideas, which had long been. 
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lying low and submerged under the pressure of the dominant Brah- 
manical faiths and ideas, rites and customs, practices and patterns 
of behaviour, had also influenced a section of the Brahmanas and 
intellectual elites. In the Punjab Brahmanism lost much of its influ- 
‘ence Owing to the first alien Turkish ouslaught and its attendant 
fury, plunder, bloodshed and conversion. It was in this context that 
Guru Nanak launched his reform movement and eventually 
succeeded in setting up a creed of his own. His followers comprised 
mostly agricultural and trading castes and also castes belonging to 
the lower ranks of the social hierarchy. That is why Sikhism was 
able to retain a proletarian character through the ages. In the case 
of the Caitanya movement the case has been somewhat different. 
To a certain extent his doctrines were given a_ highly philosophical 
sophistication in accordance with the Brahmanical tradition, thus 
calling forth a sharp division in the creed. In course of time we 
come across a multiplication of Caitanyite sub-sects and barring 
only a few, most of them were manned by persons belonging to the 
lower levels of society. There was a similar transformation in 
Assam where the followers of Safikaradeva had founded different 
caste-oriented sects. 

Although some aspects of the medieval bhakti movements are 
known to us, or have been viewed by the historians from their own 
angles of vision, much remains to be known, understood and inter- 
preted. The present volume, issued on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of the five-hundredth year of Sri Caitanya, is an humble 
attempt to understand a little more of the medieval bhakti move- 
ments in India. The contributors of the volume who have enthusi- 
astically agreed to participate in this project are all specialists in 
their own fields and their valuable papers are expected to throw 
new light on many hitherto unknown or less known features of the 
great historical movement, the far-reaching consequences of which 
are very much lively in the heart of the Indian masses even today. 
There are of course divergences in the views of the contributors 
who have tried to visualise the aspects and significance of medieval 
-bhakti movement from their own individual viewpoints. The 
papers on Guru Nanak bear testimony of this, and the divergence 
makes very interesting reading. In the case of the southern bhakti 
movements individual opinions and understanding very widely. 
While some of the contributors have treated the southern bhakti 
phenomena in terms of simple human emotional quest of and sur- 
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render to the divine, others have found conflicts of sectarianism 


and other contradictions. In one paper the socio-economic back- 
ground is emphasised. We tried to collect a few more papers on the 
socio-economic background of bhakti, especially on the new trend of 
thought which seeks to interpret bhakti in terms of feudalistic forma- 
tions, but these were not recived. Again, in the assessment of Pran 
Nath, the contributors have basic agreement in their viewpoints. 
We are fortunate to present three generations of the bhakti movement 
in Assam represented respectively by Sankaradeva, Damodaradeva 
and Aniruddhadeva. Apart from papers on regional development 
and distribution of the bhakti movement, we have also been able to 
present a few on the ingredients and influences, even from the 
Vedic, Jain and Islamic sources, which had worked in the back- 
ground as its necessary constituents. A detailed bibliography contain- 
ing list of books and papers used by the contributors in preparing 
their articles and also other works pertaining to the bhakti concept 
has been supplied in this volume which may be useful to sub- 
sequent researchers in this field. An index has also been provided 


which will also be helpful to the readers. 
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Religion of Love: The Early Medieval Phase 
(c. aD 700-1486) 


BIMANBEHARI MAJUMDAR* 


The religion of love becomes more concrete and articulate in the 
period extending from the eighth to the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. It is interesting to recall that Rabid and Muhasibi 
Dhw’l-Nan, Kulasekhara and Periya Alvar flourished, and Andal 
and Acarya Sankara were born in the eighth century. The ninth 
century witnessed the infusion of the Vedantic teachings into Sufism 
through the activities of Abi ‘Ali al-Sindi and his disciple Abt 
Yazid or Bayazid of Bistam. A new orientation is given to Sufism 
by al-Hallaj in the tenth century aD. The next century is covered by 
Yamunacarya and Ramanuja (ap 1016-1137) on the one hand and 
al-Ghazali (AD 1058-1111) on the other. The twelfth century has. 
got the distinction of producing St. Bernard (1090-1153), Jilani 
(1077-1166) and Jayadeva. Jalaluddin Rimi (1207-73) and St. 
Francis of Assisi flourished in the thirteenth century. Great expo- 
nents of the religion of love like Jan Van Ruysbroeck (1293-1381), 
Henry Suso (1295-1381), St. Catherine of Genoa (1347-80) and 
Sheikh Nizamuddin Aulia adorned the fourteenth century. The 
fifteenth century was the century of Candidasa, Vidyapati and 
Thomas A. Kempis. 

Sufism is fundamentally a religion of love. In the Second century 
of the Hijra era Sufis decried those who worshipped God from fear 
or hope as the meanest and basest of men. On being asked what 
for did a Sufi worship God, a Sufi replied “*For love, for His love 
makes me serve and obey Him.” Fuzeyl Ayyaz said, “I worship 
God in love, because I cannot bear not to worship Him.’ Sufis 
like Dhu‘l-Nén of Egypt and Abul-Hussayn al-Nuri were prosecu- 
ted before the Caliph, because the orthodox theologians maintained 
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that there could be no love between God and man since God is 
totally unlike any created thing and love is possible only between 
like and likc.2 Persecution which went to the extent of execution of 
al-Hallaj on March 15 Ap 923 could not, however, deter the Sufis 
from giving expression to their sincerest belief. Rabia of Basra who 
breathed her last at Jerusalem in c. AD 753 said “Love of God 
hath so absorbed me that neither love nor hate of any other thing 
remains in my heart.’? Again she wrote: ““O my Lord, if I worship 
Thee for fear of hell, burn me in hell; and if I worship Thee for the 
hope of Paradise, exclude me thence; but if I worship Thee for 
Thine own sake, withhold not from me Thine eternal Beauty.” 
Attracted by her saintly grace Muhammad Sylayman, the governor 
of Basra, offered to marry her. But she replied: “Verily, I should 
be ashamed to ask for worldly things from Him to which the world 
belongs: so, how should I ask for these from those to whom it 
does not belong?’ Her earnest prayer to God was: “‘Whatever share 
of this world Thou dost bestow on me bestow it on Thine enemies, 
and whatever share of the next world thou dost give me, give it to 
Thy friend. Thou art enough for me.” Of the long chain of women 
saints —Andal, Mirabai, St. Teresa—who claimed to be the spouse 
of God— Rabid appears to have been the earliest. She said: ‘“The 
bonds of wedlock have descended upon me. I am not my own, but 
my Lord’s and must not be unfaithful.’ 

Reynold A. Nicholson holds that Sufism was a natural develop- 
ment of the ascetic tendencies which manifested themselves within 
Islam during the Umayyad period. But it was influenced by Chris- 
tianity, neo-Platonism, Gnosticism and possibly by Indian ideas.* 
R.C. Zaehner has proved on the basis of the evidence of Abi-Nasr 
Abdullah bin ‘Ali al-Siraj’s Kitab al-Luma ‘fi’ l-Tasawwuf that Abt 
‘Ali al-Sindi, a junior contemporary of Sankara, taught Abt Yazid 
of Bistam the Vedantic doctrine of ‘thou art that’ and in return the 
latter taught him how to perform the obligatory duties of Islam. Abu 
Yazid’s teacher must have been such a newconvert to Islam that 
he had to be taught the method of performing the religious obser- 
vances of his new faith. In a collection of the sayings of Abt. Yazid 
by Sahlaji it is recorded that the former said: “I sloughed off my 
self as a snake sloughs off its skin; then I looked into myself and 
Lo! I was He.’’> There is little doubt that the simile of the skin of 
snake percolated into Sufism from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
which states: ““Where all the desires that dwell in the heart are cast 
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away, then does the mortal become immortal, then he attains 
brahman here (in this very body). Just as the slough of a snake lies 
on an anthill, dead, cast off, even so lies this body.’’® In the face of 
such clear evidence A.J. Arberry’s contention that Abu ‘Ali al- 
Sindi belonged to a village called Sind in Khorasan’ and not in 
India seems untenable. 

The Vaisnavas are never tired of reiterating the idea that there 
cannot be a state of love under strict and complete identity of 
individual with God, nor can true love exist if one is awed by the 
grandeur and magnificence of the beloved God. In Abt Yazid, 
however, we find an awareness of littleness in the presence of God. 
He is reported by Sahlaji to have said: “There is nothing marvellous 
in my love for thee, for I am a poor slave; but there is something 
quite marvellous in thy love for me, for thou art a mighty king, 
and not only a mighty king, but also the perfect object of 
love, for it is impossible to know thee, and not to love thee.” 
The intensity of passionate love which is roused by the Lord 
never feels satiated and perceiving every moment the unfa- 
thomable riches of his infinite Being the mystic utters, “Is there 
yet more?” In his yearning for living the divine life he feels that 
self must be utterly annihilated. It is in this way that the majority 
of Sufis try to interpret Abii Yazid’s utterance “Glory be to me, I 
am the Lord Most High’’. Al-Hallaj who was executed nearly half a 
century after the death of Abia Yazid for declaring ‘Ana’ 1-Haqq’- 
‘Lam God’, said: 


I am He whom I love, and He whom f love is I 
We are two spirits dwelling in one body. 


Aba Nasr Abdullah bin ‘Ali al-Siraj tried to explain it away by 
drawing a distinction between God and the qualities of God. 
According to him God does not descend into the heart, but that 
which descends into the heart is faith in God and belief in His unity 
and reverence for the thought of Him. Again he distinguishes bet- 
ween humanity and the in-born qualities of humanity. He asserts 
that humanity does not depart from man any more than blackness 
departs from that which is black; it is only the cause of the in-born 
qualities of humanity by the all-powerful radiance which is shed 
from the divine Being. Hujwiri, too, maintains that human attri- 
butes cannot become divine attributes and cites the instance of fire. 
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He explains: ““The power of fire transforms to its own quality any- 
thing that falls into it, and surely the power of God’s will is 
greater than that of fire; yet fire affects only the quality of iron 
without changing its substance, for iron can never become fire.” 
Thus the monist view was explained away. The later Sufis some- 
what like the Vaisnava philosophers hold that God can be expe- 
rienced by those who serve him with a loving heart and they will 
have union with God indeed, but their soul will still retain some 
trace of individuality. 

Jalaluddin Rimi (1207-73), the greatest Sufi poet of Persia, tra- 
ces in the Masnavi the progress of man almost like a believer in the 
theory of transmigration of soul. 


I died from the mineral and became a plant; 

I died from the plant and re-appeared in an animal; 

I died from the animal and became a man; 

Wherefore then should I fear? When did I grow less ~ dying? 
Next time I shall die from the man 

That I may grow the wings of the angels. 

From the angel, too, must I seek advance, 

**All things shall perish says His Face’’ 

Once more shall I wing my way above the angels, 

I shall become that which entereth not the imagination, 
Then let me become naught, naught, for the hap-string 
Grieth unto me ‘Verily unto Him do we return. 


To Rimi, love is the solvent of all that stands in the way of 
spiritual uplift. He writes: “Love is the remedy of our pride and 
self-conceit, the physician of all our infirmities. Only he whose 
garment is rent by love becomes entirely unselfish.” 

Rimi’s wailings at separation from his beloved God are as heart- 
rending as those of Radha in the Vaisnava lyrics. Here is one 
example: 


O Beloved one, come and stroke my head in mercy 
The palm of Thy hand on my head gives me rest® 
Thy hand is a sign of Thy bounteous providence 
Remove not Thy shadow from my head, 

I am afflicted, afflicted, afflicted 

Sleep has deserted my eyes 
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Through my longing for Thee, O Envy of Cypressess; 
O take my life, thou art the source of life; 

For apart from Thee I am wearied of my life. 

I am a lover Well versed in lover’s madness. 

I am weary of learning and sense.® 


The Sufi poets are fond of using symbolic language. In using 
symbols they often speak of wine, the cup-bearer and earthly 
beauty. Some Western writers accuse them of being inspired partly 
by wine and strongly tinged with sensuality. But they forget that 
the Sufis, finding it impossible to indicate that they have experien- 
ced, borrow the impassioned language of the lover. The symbolical 
terms are explained in the Gulshan-i- Raz (rose garden of mystery). 
Where the Sufi says “Drink wine that it may set you free from 
yourself,” he really means, “Lose your phenomenal self in the 
rapture of divine contemplation.’!° The cup-bearer is interpreted 
as the spiritual preceptor. 

But it must be noted that the Sufis in the fifteenth century came 
to consider love with a woman or with a beardless youth as an 
essential prelude to divine love. Jami (1414-92) in his Yasuf a 
Zuleykha writes: 


Even from earthly love thy face avert not 

since to the real it may serve to raise thee 

if thy steps be strangers to love’s pathway 

Depart, learn, love and then return before me, 

For, shouldst thou fear to drink wine from Form’s flagon, 
Thou canst not drain the draughts of Ideal. 

But yet, beware! Be not by form belated: 

Strive rather with all speed the bridge to traverse, 

If to the bourn thou pain wouldst bear they baggae, 
Upon the bride let not thy footsteps longer. 


It is noteworthy that like the later Sufis the Buddhist as well as 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas regarded human love as a step for the reali- 
sation of divine love. But while the Sufis warn against tarrying too 
long in the bridge of human love, the Sahajiyas hold that man 
can realise his love-nature only through his relation to his sweet- 
heart. The orthodox Vaisnavas of the Caitanya sect, however, con- 
demn such a theory and practice of the Sahajiyas in the strongest 
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term, as will be shown in the next section. 
In Sufism we find the devotee taking the initiative in love while 
the Upanisad states that he alone can realise Him, whom he selects. 


Rumi writes: 


When in this heart the 
lighting spark of love arises 

Be sure this love is reciprocated 
in that heart. 

When the love of God arises in 
thy heart 

Without doubt God also feels 
love for that. 


The Christian mystics speak of the grace of God as the funda- 
mental principle of the loving relation between Soul and the Abso- 
lute. Jayadeva in his Gita-Govinda represents Krsna as calling each 
by name through his play on the flute to meet Him at the place of 
assignment—Ndma-Samitam Krta-Sanketam. Similarly Eckhart 
(1260-1327) writes: 


Earth cannot escape the sky; let it flee up or down, the sky flows 
into it, and makes it fruitful whether it will or not. So God does 
to man. He who will escape Him only runs to His bosom; for all 
corners are open to Him. 


St. Bernard (1090-1153) anticipated the Bengal school of 
Vaisnavism in placing the loving relation with God as more intense 
than the relation of the servitor to the lord, or parents to children. 
He writes: 


Love receives its name from loving, not from honouring. Let 
one who is struck with dread, with astonishment, with fear, with 
admiration, rest satisfied with honouring, but all these feelings 
are absent in him who loves. Love is filled with itself, and where 
love has come it overcomes and transforms all other feelings. 
Wherefore the soul that loves, loves, and knows nought else. He 
who justly deserves to be honoured, justly deserves to be admit- 
ted and wondered at, yet He loves rather to be loved. They are 
Bridegroom and Bride. What other bond or constraining force 
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to do you seek in between spouses than to be loved and to love? 
...God, then, requires that He should be feared as Lord, honour- 
ed as Father but as Bridegroom loved. Which of these three, is 
highest and most to be preferred? Surely it is love, without it fear 
is painful and honour without attraction." 


This may be compared advantageously with the teaching of 
Caitanya to Ripa Gosvamin, the celebrated author of the Ujjvala- 
nilamani. In the dasya-rasa (the sentiment of servitude) Caitanya 
explained, the servitor serves the master as possessing full divine 
majesty. In the madhura-rasa (relation of love) can be found the 
constant attachment of the santa-rasa, complete servitude of the 
dasya-rasa, absence of difference of the sakhya-rasa, tender affection 
of parents towards their children of the vatsalya-rasa and above all 
these the total surrender of one’s body and heart to the beloved.*? 

To St. Bernard wedded love provides the ideal for the soul in 
her relation to the Absolute. Married love and not the love for a 
lover indicates the dutifulness, faithfulness, irrevocability and lov- 
ing obedience of the bride to the bridegroom. The imagery of 
bride and bridegroom did not originate with St. Bernard. In his 
commentary on the Canticle, Origin (AD 186-253) a leading father 
of the early Church called Jesus Christ or the Divine Lord as the 
Bridegroom and the devout soul as the Bride. St. Augustine used 
it occasionally and St. Gregory at least once. But none before St. 
Bernard gave any elaborate exposition of the tender relationship. 

John of Ruysbroeck (1293-1381), the greatest of the Flemish 
mystics wrote an elegant work entitled the Adornement of Spiritual 
Marriage and sent a copy of it to a group of Rhenish mystics call- 
ed the Friends of God in AD 1350. In delineating the character of 
the mystics of his own way of thinking he writes: 


Those who follow the way of love 

Are the richest of all men living: 

They are bold, frank, and fearless, 

They have neither travail nor care. 

For the Holy Ghost bears all their burdens. 
They seek no outward seeming, 

They desire nought that is esteemed of men, 
They affect not singular conduct, 

They would be like other good men.!* 
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But the pain and restlessness of love would not allow them to 
behave like the ordinary good men. With practical experience of 
this love he was able to describe the inmost feelings of the mystic: 


This fury of love is an inward impatience which will hardly use 
reason or follow it, if it cannot obtain that which it loves. This 
inward fury eats a man’s heart and drinks his blood. Here the 
sensible heat of love is fiercer than at any other stage in man’s 
whole life; and his bodily nature is secretly wounded, and 
consumed without any outward work.!4 


John of Ruysbroeck explains the loving strife between the spirit 
of God and human spirit with a wealth of imagery. He writes: “God 
through the Holy Ghost inclines Himself towards us, and thereby, 
we are touched in love. And our spirit by God’s working and by 
the power of love, presses and inclines itself into God; and thereby 
God is touched. From these two contacts there arises the strife of 
love, at the very decps of this meeting; and in that most inward 
and ardent encounter, each spirit is deeply wounded by love.” !5 
Again, in his Sparkling Stone he speaks of the way of attaining to 
the God—seeing life. He writes: 


If we possess God in the immersion of love—that is, if we are 
lost to ourselves—God is our own and we are His own: and we 
sink ourselves eternally and irretrievably in our own possession, 
which is God. This immersion is essential; and is closely bound 
up with the state of love; and it continues whether we sleep or 
whether we wake, whether we know it or whether we know it 
not....And this down-sinking is like a river, which without pause 
or turning back ever pours into the sea; since this is its proper 
resting-place. So likewise when we possess God alone, the down- 
sinking of our being, with the love that belongs to it, flows forth, 
without return, into a fathomless experience which we possess 
and which is our proper resting-place.!6 


The fourteenth century has been called the golden age of mysti- 
cism. Eckhart (1293-1381), Henry Suso (c. 1295-1365), John of 
Ruysbroeck and the unknown author of The Cloud of Unknowing 
enriched the literature on the religion of love by their contribu- 
tions. Eckhart ridiculed those who talked of loving God for the 
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sake of any worldly advantage of pleasure. “Some people want to 
see God”, writes Eckhart, ‘“‘with their eyes as they see a cow, and 
to love Him as they love their cow—for the milk and cheese and 
profit it brings them. This is how it is with people who love God 
for the sake of outward wealth or inward comfort. They do not 
rightly love God, when they love Him for their own advantage.” 
But he also draws our attention to the fact that God takes ade- 
quate steps to drive out selfish thoughts from the souls which are 
drawn to Him. ‘“‘He makes the enraptured soul,” he elucidates, 
“to flee out of herself, for she isno more satisfied with anything 
that can be named. The spring of Divine Love flows out of the soul 
and draws her out of herself into the unnamed Being into her first 
source, which is God alone.’’!7 But it would be a mistake to think 
that it is possible to secure divine love without a period of intense 
sufferings. These have been depicted in minutest details by Henry 
Suso. His autobiography is one of the most precious and touching 
documents inthe history of the religion of love. In his Book of 
Truth he explains how the blessed ‘spirits who are drawn by the 
Ocean of divine love are able to secure total annihilation of per- 
sonality. He states: ‘When the good and faithful servant enters in- 
to the joy of the Lord, he is inebriated by the riches of the house 
of God; for he feels, in an ineffable degree, that which is felt by an 
inebriated man. He forgets himself, he is no longer conscious of his 
selfhood; he disappears and loses himself in God, and becomes one 
spirit with Him, as a drop of water which is drowned in a great 
quantity of wine. For even as such a drop disappears, taking the 
colour and the taste of wine, so it is with those who are in full 
possession of blessedness.”’!® This view of complete annihilation of 
individuality of the soul is not shared by other medieval Christian 
mystics. For example, St. Bernard holds that the union between 
God and man is not a unity. He raises the pertinent question: “For 
how can there beunity where there is plurality of natures and 
difference of substance? The union of God and man is brought 
about not by confusion of natures, but by agreement of wills. Man 
and God, because they are not of one substance or nature, cannot 
be called ‘one thing’, but they are with strict truth called ‘one 
spirit’, if they adhere to one another by the glue of love. But this 
unity is effected not by coherence of essences but by concurrence 
of wills. God and man, because they exist and are separate with 
their own wills and substances, abide in one another not blended 
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in substance but consentaneous in will.”!9 The views of Henry Suso 
are similar to those of Bhaskara (aD 996-1061), while the opinion 
of St. Bernard may be compared to that of Raéminuja and Nim- 
barka in some respects. It is noteworthy, however, that Ramanuja 
was born some seventy-four years before St. Bernard, who was, 
however, forty-seven years old when Ramanuja died in ap 1137. 
Suso, however, flourished some three hundred years after Bhaskara. 
According to Bhaskara, the individual soul becomes absolutely 
identical with brahman in respect of omniscience, omnipotence 
and all-pervasiveness in case of immediate release (sadya-inukti). 
But in the case of gradual release (krama-mukti) the freed souls at 
first attain only hiranyagarbha or effected brahman and as such 
they lack the power of creating, maintaining and destroying the 
universe. To Ramanuja moksu does not mean the total loss of per- 
sonality. In refuting the Advaita doctrine of Sankara, he writes that 
‘release’ does not mean a mere return to the substance of brahman, 
because such a return signifies complete annihilation as when an 
earthen vessel is refunded into clay, its causal substance. He eluci- 
dates the point by citing the example of a person suffering from 
pain and trying to find out the means of freeing himself from mani- 
fold afflictions so that he may enjoy a state of untroubled bliss. If 
he is told that the effect of such activity will be the loss of his 
personal existence, he will certainly desist from his efforts, because 
he seeks release for self-realisation and not for self-annihilation. 
According to Ramanuja, the released soul experiences bliss of 
sayujya or intimate communion, which is more intimate than 
sdlokya (living in the same place), samipya (nearness) and svdriipya 
(having the same form). Long before Ramanuja the Visau Purana 
had stated that the mukta is attracted to brahman as iron to the 
magnet. The iron, however, does not become the magnet.*9 Rama- 
nuja is more definite in his commentary on the Bhagavadgita. In 
explaining VIII.14-15 of the Gita he stated that the released soul is 
set aflame with a passionate love for God. By the grace of God he 
is enabled to possess God as a lover. Though liberation is generally 
understood to be complete detachment, yet the liberated soul falls 
into an attachment more passionate than anything he had experien- 
ced before. He retains this glowing love even after fruition. In 
comparison to love, liberation appears as a mustard seed before 
mount Meru. 

Raméanuja imbibed the spirit of glowing love towards God from 
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the Alvir saints. Yamuniacary4, the grandson of Nathamuni, like 
Vyasadeva collected the four thousand prabandhas of the Alvirs 
and divided them into four parts. He was Raméanuja’s immediate 
predecessor in the spiritual line. RamAanuja was born of Kantimati, 
sister of Srifaila Purna, the grandson of Yamunicarya. The te:m 
Alvar signifies a devotee sunk in the beauty and glory of his Lord. 
The Alvars are twelve in number. The earlicst of them were Poygal, 
Piidam and Pey. Pidam refers to Mahabalipuram as Mallat, this 
name came into vogue after the middle of the seventh century. 
Poygai and Pey refer to Vinnahar, which was built by the Pallava 
king Paramesvaravarman HW (ap 705-710). Thus the first three 
saints could not have flourished before the early part of the eighth 
century. Tirumangai, who is regarded as the last of the Alvars, 
lived some time between the end of the eighth and the beginning 
of the ninth century. He is said to have belonged to the caste which 
has been branded as that of thieves. But he himself says that he 
was the ruler of Mangai of Tiruvilinad. Probably, he was a feuda- 
tory of the Pallavas. Another Alvar saint who hailed from the 
princely order was Kulasekhara. 

From his Mukundamala we learn that he ruled over Kolli, the 
Cola capital, Kudal or Madura, and the Pandya capital and also 
over Kongu or Cera country. None could have become the sove- 
reign of all the three states after ap 900, when the Cola king 
Parantaka transferred the capital from Kollior Uraiyur to Tanjore. 
Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar ascribed the middle of the twelfth century as 
the date of Kulasekhara. This, however, is highly improbable be- 
cause an inscription dated ap 1088 makes a provision for the reci- 
tal of a work by Kulasekhara. According to T. Gopinatha Rao 
most of the Alvars flourished in the period between the middle of 
the seventh century and the middle of the ninth century AD. It is 
noteworthy that both Kulagekhara and Acarya Sankara hailed 
from the same region and lived almost in the same period—one 
preaching absolute monism and the other emphasizing the impor- 
tance of unalloyed devotion. Kulasekhara may be called the morn- 
ing star of the great bhakti movement which arose in the Tamil 
country, and thence spread over eastern, northern and western 
India. He is intoxicated with the love of God, and calls “everyone 
mad but the madmen who with tearful cyes and thrilled body, pine 
for Him, and sing and dance and worship Visnu.’’*! He avers that 
like a lotus that refuses to open to any warmth other than that of 
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the sun, even if a flame were brought close to it, his soul will not 
melt at any influence excepting Visnu’s. Amongst the incarnations 
of Visnu he offers homage to Rama and Krsna. He does not want 
to acknowledge any kinship with the world, nor desire maidens 
‘slim of waist, good food nor fine array. The burden of his song is: 


With joy and love I rise for one alone, and cry Rangam, my 
Por! 


With intense ardour he declares that he would prefer to be a fish 
in the tank of the temple, a tree in the garden of the temple, a step 
at the threshold of the temple to bring a king in this world or in 
heaven. This may be compared to the famous prayer of Uddhava 
to be one of the bushes, creepers, plants or herbs of Vrndivana, 
because these come in contact with the dust on the feet of those 
gopis who abandoned their relations and resorted to the feet of 
the Lord.28 

Periyalvar, who is said to have been the spiritual counsellor to 
Srivallabha, the Pandya king, flourished in the last half of the 
eighth century. He wrote 473 poems, of which more than half deal 
with Krsna as a child and as a lover. Yasodha is full of tender 
affection for Krsna. She asks the moon to respond to his call. 
When the moon fails to come to her child she suspects that the 
moon is probably childless, and therefore, does not know how to 
respond to the loving call of a baby. All these illustrate the loving 
concern of the mother for the child indeed, but unlike the Yasodha 
of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism, she is conscious of the divinity 
of her little son and reminds the moon that the child is the same 
who in ancient time slept on the banyan leaf and also the same 
who humiliated Ball. Compare the following poem by Abhinanda 
‘quoted by Vidyakara in his Subhdsita-ratna-kosa (no. 144), 


My son, if entering the mountain caves 
in guarding of the cattle you should come 
upon wild beasts, 
then call to mind Narayana the primal spirit. 
So spoke Yasodha 
and I pray the smile which rose threat 
but which Murari quickly hid by 
pressure of his lips 
may ever aid the world. 
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In this poem the poet makes Yagodha entirely unaware of the divi- 
nity of her son. 

Periyalvar’s foster-daughter was Andal or Goda, who despite 
her being a woman came to be reckoned as an Alvar, because of 
her abounding devotion and exquisitely fine poetic compositions. 
She is the first historic person to imbibe the spirit of the gopis of 
Vrndavana and express without any hesitation the longing for her 
divine lover. She asks the conch-shell which is blown by Krsna: 


Smell they of myrrh? Or do they smell of lotus flowers? 
His beautiful, holy lips of coral, are they sweet? 

How taste and smell the lips of him who broke the tusk 
For I dearly went to know ~say, white shell from the sea.** 


She is so much lovelorn that she beseeches the God of love to take- 
pity on her. 

She prays to him: “O Lord! to thee I wish to speak a word; just 
for the sake of preserving my life, grant me the boon that I may 
touch the feet of Lord Krsna.” In her grief of separation from her 
beloved she cries: ‘“Being crushed under the feet of that cruel cal- 
lous son of Nandagopa in the world, bereft, I cannot stir. Fetch. 
me the dust of the place trodden by that brazen-faced youth, and 
smear my body with it; for then alone my life will not depart from. 
the body.”’ In her poem Tiruppavai she invokes cloud to pour rain. 
but she is so full of Krsna in her heart that she recalls her beloved. 
at every step and compares it to him: 


Darken like Krsna’s form, 
Flash lightning like the sword, sound 
deep like his conch 
And like his arrows shoot down drops of rain. 


Andal with the maidens accompanying her to the house of Nanda- 


gopa asserts. 


Not for today alone 

Have we become thy slave; but Govinda 
For aye, for sevenfold births! Only to thee 
We'll service give; from us do thou remove 


All other loves.”° 
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Nammialvar, born of a stidra and known as Sadagopan or Satha- 
kopa, is referred to in the Tirukkannapuram inscription of AD 
908 and as such must have flourished bcfore the date. He refers to 
the Visnu temples at Sivaramangai and Varagunamangai which 
came into existence in the second half of the eighth century. Like 
Andal he identifies himself with the gopis and entreats Krsna 
not to go to the pasture for tending the cows. He tells the reason 
thereof: ‘“‘Many asuras set up by Kamsa take alluring forms and 
wander about in thy meadows and entice thee. If they succeed many 
evils will come upon thee. I implore you to listen to me.” (10.3.7). 
In another poem the saint recalls with evident delight the intimacy 
he enjoyed as a gopi; ““Thou embracest us so closely that the Jas- 
mine wreath and glittering gem Kaustubha on thy breast are pres- 
sed upon me, and perfume my bosom. Thou givest the ambrosia of 
thy mouth and placest thy hand upon the heads of us, thy poor 
maids. Thou placest thy fair feet on our heads; we are thy poor 
maids. O beautiful Krsna, on thy way there are many better maids 
to hold thy feet and serve thee in the resting places—Let that be. 
Our women’s nature yields to thee. Our lovely eyes will not cease 
shedding tears. Our mind will have no rest. Therefore, thy going 
away to tend the cattle is unbearable to us. Our souls burn like 
wax in the fire.”’26 Sathakopa has placed this type of songs in the 
tenth or last book of his Tiruvadyamoli, and, therefore, the sentiment 
expressed here may be taken as his last goal, though in the earlier 
parts of the book he sings of the majesty of the Lord and of love 
to incarnations of Narasimha, Vamana and Rama. 

Nimbarka adheres only to the worship of Gopala Krsna, the 
cowherd Krsna, attended by his wedded consort Radha and enga- 
ged in playful pastimes with the gopis. Ramanuja and his followers 
worship Narayana attended by Sri or Laksmi. But in the Ramanuja 
sect the bhakti or devotion is dominated by the sentiment of awe 
and reverence to the Lord and so it is designated as aisvarya- 
pradhana-bhakti. It involves the process of continuous meditation 
and as such is much more intellectual in character than that of the 
Nimbarka sect, who take pride in calling it mdadhurya-pradhana, 
where the intimate relation of love supersedes the majesty of God. 

The ideal of loving relation between the deity and the devotee 
inspired not only the Vaigsnavas but also the Saivas. Akka Maha- 
devi, who flourished in the Kannada country in the middle of the 
twelfth century and was married to a prince, wrote: 
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O Lord, love me if you will, love not 
if you will not; 

I cannot rest contented unless J hold 
you in my arms. 

O Lord, look at me if you will, look not 
if you will not; 

I cannot rest contented unless I gaze at 
you in overpowering longing. 


The religion of love received a new impetus from Purnaprajiia 
Anandatirtha, better known as Madhva Acarya (1197-1276). To him 
bhakti was deep love of God inspired by and based on an adequate 
knowledge of His majesty. He defines it as ‘that firm and unshaka- 


‘ble love of God, which rises above all other ties of love and 


affection based upon an adequate knowledge and conviction of His 
great majesty. Such bhakti leads one to moksa, which, according 
to Him, is the discovery of one’s own selfhood. In his Anuyvyakh- 
yana (57 b) he states that moksa would not be worth having if the 
diman does not survive as a self-luminous entity therein. 

Madhva does admit that the gopis are beloved of Krsna, but he 


ranks them in the lowest scale. According to him the queens of 


Krsna are twice as great, Yasoda thousand times greater but 
Devaki, Vasudeva and Balarima are superior to her and Brahma’s 
devotion excels that of others. Lokacari Svami of the Ramanuja 
sect, however, holds that the gepis could realise the Lord and Brahma 
could not.2” The Bengal school of Vaisnavas is considered by some 
as a branch of the Madhva sect; but the difference between the two 
is fundamental in theology, rituals and philosophic outlook. 

The Bengal school, however, was nurtured and developed 
through three eminent sons of Karnaja, the land of origin of 
Madhva and the movement of Haridasaktita. These were Sanatana 
and Ripa and their nephew Jiva. Sanitana’s great grandfather 
migrated to Bengal at the time when the Haridasaktta movement 
had originated. The greatest exponents of the movement were 
Sripada Raja, Vyasaraya, Purandara disa and Kanakadasa. 
The hymns and songs composed by them helped to propagate the 
religion of love not only in Karnata but also in neighbouring 
regions. 
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TheConcepror Sahaj in Guru Nanak’s Theology 
and its Antecedents 


NIHARRANJAN RAY 


I 


All knowledgeable Sikhs and students of Sikhism recognize that 
the ultimate goal which the religious and spiritual discipline laid 
down by Guru Nanak was supposed to lead to, was the experience 
of Sahaj. Sahaj, according to him, was indeed the last reach of 
human experience, beyond which lay the realm of formlessness and 
inarticulation, 

What is this Sahaj experience, what is its nature and character? 
How does one achieve it, how does one recognize it? 

In common with Kabir and many other sants (saints) of medieval 
India, Guru Nanak came to recognize and accept that religious 
and spiritual quest was a matter which was altogether internal to 
man. Negatively speaking, it was not a matter of external practices 
and observances of traditional forms and prescriptions of religion. 
Positively, it was a matter, first, of cleansing and purifying one’s 
heart and mind; secondly, of filling them with an intense love for 
and devotion to God, the Ultimate and the Absolute, and waiting 
cravingly for His grace (kirpa, prasad, daya, etc.); and thirdly, 
striving unceasingly for a complete, unalloyed and absolute blend- 
ing of cne’s individual self or ata with the Universal Self or para- 
mata’ who is none other than God Himself. For each one of 
these stages Guru Nanak laid down certain disciplines which each. 
individual aspirant was called upon to go through to prepare him- 
self for the final merger or blending. An analysis of these discip- 
lines seems to indicate that what Guru Nanak was aiming at was a 
transformation of the individual psyche and will by bending and 
directing both towards the ultimate goal of achieving the merger 
with the Ultimate Absolute. It was only when the soil of life was 
made ready that the final ascent could be made. This ascent too, 
was in several khands or stages in spiritual progress, as Guru 
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Nanak described them; they were five in number, namely, Dharam 
Khand, Gian Khand, Saram Khand, Karam Khand and Sach Khand.* 
Here it is not necessary to go into an explanation and analysis of 
these kiands; it would be enough to indicate that neither God’s 
grace nor the merger or blending with Him was any matter of acci- 
dent, happening as if in a sudden flash. To reach up to the ulti- 
mate state of Sahaj or absolute union, merger or blending, one had 
to prepare himself through a rigorous process of sddhana or disci- 
pline and proceed stage by stage. 

How does one recognize that one has reached the state of Sa/aj; 
what is the nature and character of Sahaj experience? 

Sach Khand, the last of the five khands or stages is the realm of 

Truth, the ultimate stage of human aspiration and experience in 
which one reaches a state of absolute blending with the Absolute, 
a state which is beyond words, beyond articulation and can be 
known only in experience. It is beyond the three gunas®: tarias, 
rajas and sattva,* and ishence called the chautha pad, the fourth 
state. It is also called the saliaj pad, turia pad or avasthd, that iS, 
the supreme state, the param pad,°® the absolute state, the amard 
pad,® the deathless state. It is a state of absolute peace and tran- 
quillity,” of changelessness since it lies beyond the cycle of birth and 
death,’ and of eternal wonder and bliss;° it is also a state of in- 
effable glory and light radiating beyond the dasam duar?® or the 
tenth door. The Sahaj, blending or merger is like the blending of 
the light of the individual with the light of God," like that of a 
drop of water into that of the ocean.’* It is a state of existence in 
which the dtd of the individual is dissolved and absorbed in the 
paramatmd, and the inner duality dies within.’* It is variously des- 
cribed as sumi (Stinya) samadhi, sahaj samadhi, sahaj yoga, tor ins- 
tance, and the experience itselfas mahdsukh, param sukh, param 
anand. Indeed, the Saliaj state is not merely the Ultimate Reality, 
it is the Lord (Prabiu), the ultimate in-dwelling Beloved in whom 
one is merged or absorbced!?. Onc who achieves this state of being 
is described by Guru Nanakas jivanmukra, and the state itself is 
described as that of jivanmuk ti. 

The word by which this absorption or blending or merger is 
characterized is a very significant one;it is cither samari or samiauna 
as in sahaji samat?®, sahaji samaund, joti joti samaund'® sabadi 
samaund, sachi samaund, for instance, the root verb in each case 
being sam which literally means to equalise, merge, blend, absorb, 
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fill, pervade, unify. But from the context in which the word samati 
Or samaund is used it is clear that what is meant is absolute ab- 
sorption, unification, merger or blending in a manner so as to leave 
no trace or consciousness of duality or separate identity. 

Apart from the characteristics of peace and tranquillity, of won- 
derment and bliss and of ineffable radiance by which one recogniz- 
ed the Sahaj state of being, Guru Nanak recognized another, that 
of anahad sabad," an unstruck sound which he used to experience 
within himself at that ultimate state of being. 

All said and done the fact remains that in whichevcr manner one 
seeks to describe the Sahaj experience, its real nature must elude 
understanding in humanly communicable language. The articula- 
tion of an experience which was essentially a mystical one and 
hence, according to Guru Nanak himself, was incapable of being 
translated in communicable terms, was indeed beyond human ex- 
pression had necessarily to be in traditional mystical terms made 
current and somewhat understandable by his predecessors belonging 
to various mystic orders of sants ond sdadhus, and in well-known 
traditional symbols and images that had some meaning, howso- 
ever vague and generalized, to those whom his words were addres- 
sed to. 

What I want to do here is to present, as faithfully and as briefly 
as possible, the nature and character of Sahaj as was sought to be 
articulated by Guru Nanak himself at different places of his enor- 
mous corpus of Sabads, or dohas and Slokas. Yet it must be recog- 
nized that at the ultimate analysis the essential nature of the ex- 
perience lay in the experience of the actual absorption or union 
itself by one who experienced it in the lineaments of his being. 
That Guru Nanak was convinced that one did so by his senses and 
mind, all physical entities, there is no scope for doubt. He is very 
clear, precise and definite when he says: “This body is the abode 
of God His palace wherein He shines in infinite rediance. By 
Guru’s word one is ushered into the palace. There alone one comes 
face to face with God.,’’!8 

Was Guru Nanak absolutely original in what he said about Sahaj, 
its nature and character? Were the terms and concepts like Sahaj, 
anahad sabad, samati and samaunda, mahasukh, sahaj samadhi, jivan- 
mukti, etc., and the nature of the description of the experience of 
Saliaj entirely his own? If not, where did he get them from? Did he 
accept and adopt whatever he received from his inheritance? If he 
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did not, wherein did he differ, and how did he state his position, 
in the light of his own personal experience, without doubt? 

A fresh attempt may be made!® to answer these questions, as 
briefly and as precisely as possible. There are many points of simi- 
larity and difference and divergence between Guru Nanak on the 
one hand and the totality of the Indian medieval protestant and 
non-conformist mystic tradition and the individual mystics belong- 
ing to this tradition, on the other. Basically and in all fundamental 
matters these individuals and the orders they represented, beginning 
from about the tenth to about the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
of the Christian era, belonged to the same tradition and subscribed 
to the same attitudes and approaches towards religious and spiri- 
tual life in general and brahminical Hinduism, traditional Buddhism 
and Jainism and Indian Islam in particular, especially in regard to 
the behavioural pattern of the followers of the respective cults and 
faiths. But here I shal! confine myself to one concept alone, that of 
Sahaj-—its nature and character, of the Indian medieval mystics, 
considered individually and collectively, and try to find out answers 
to the questions I have put to myself in respect of this one parti- 
cular concept. 


I 


One of the tallest of Guru Nanak’s predecessors, perhaps an elder 
contemporary, in the line of mystic sants and sadhus, and the 
greatest representative of what iscalled the Sant synthesis was 
Kabir, and it was Kabir’s way of life and thought that seems to 
have had the greatest impact on the life and mind of Guru Nanak; 
the Nathapanthi and Kanphata yogis and the leaders of the bhakti 
movement, figures like those of Ramainand and Namdey, for ins- 
tance, being the next formative influences on him. But in so far as 
the concept of Sahaj is concerned it would be enough if we turn to 
Kabir and the Nathapanthi yogis in the first instance, and in the 
second, to the Sahajayani Buddhists and their spiritual descendants, 
the Sahajiya Vaisnavas and Bauls of Bengal, since all these sects 
and cults came to accept Sahaj as the Ultimate and Absolute reali- 
ty. The Sufi saints did not accept the term, but they too conceived 
the Ultimate Reality in terms of the Supreme Beloved just as Kabir 
and Dada, even Guru Nanak, the Sahajiya Vaisnavas and Bauls of 
Bengal and other devotional sects and cults did under the impact 
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of the bhakti movement. The sants and sddhus of northern India 
seem to have had already achieved a kind of synthesis between the 
Sahaja and Sufi ideas when Guru Nanak emerged on the scene of 
medieval Indian religious thought and activities. Many of the 
medieval sants and sadhus including Guru Nanak, indentified the 
Supreme Beloved who was none other than Sahaj itself with Rama 
or Krsna with whom they sought a personal relation of intense 
love. But it must be pointed out at once that the sants and sadhus 
including Kabir and Guru Nanak, were never tired of asserting that 
this Rama or Krsna was not any historical or even a mythological 
person, not any incarnation of God nor even of Rama or Krsna 
himself; indeed he had no anthropomorphic form whatsoever. As a 
matter of fact they conceived their Rama or KTsna as an indwelling 
principle which was the Ultimate, formless, colourless reality im- 
manent in man; it was none other than God himself. Sahaj 
experience was indeed with them God experience itself. 

Kabir characterizes the experience of Sahajas the ultimate hu- 
man experience of bliss and peace; he calls it sahaj samadhi woich 
one can attain by finally arresting all the functions of the mind and 
hence by creating an absolute vacuity within. He therefore charac- 
terizes Sahaj as suni (Siinya) sahaj which he describes, just as Guru 
Nanak, following him, does, as a state of supreme peace and bliss, 
of mahdasukha. It was a state of absolute merger in which there was 
left no trace of duality. What is significant is that the term for 
merger or blending or union that Kabir uses is samana which is the 
same as in Guru Nanak.?° Speaking of Sahaj Kabir says: 


Everybody speaks of Sahaj, but nobody knows what Sahaj really 
is. Sahaj really is when one gives up all his desires, keeps his 
senses under his full control, when his son, wife, wealth and de- 
sire are all kept aside and when Kabir becomes the maid of 
Rama; that is real Sahaj when one is united with Rama, that is, 
with the Lord, in a natural manner.*? 


It is to be noted in this connection that when Kabir speaks in 
terms of union or merger or blending of himself as the mind of 
Rama with his only beloved Rama himself, he is not thinking in 
terms of a physical union of the two physical sexes, though the 
imagery is one of such an union. All that he meant was the union 
of two principles: the Individual self, and the Universal self, both 
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innate and immanent in man’s very nature, the reason why the 
union was called Sahaj,a term which literally meant what origi- 
nated with the birth of any entity (sahajayate iti sahaja). 

Dadi, a spiritual successor of Kabir, one of the front rank sants 
and perhaps a younger contemporary of Guru Nanak, speaks of 
Sahaj in the same strain and characterizes it more clearly and 
emphatically. He too, says that this is the ultimate end of all 
religious and spiritual quests. He too, asserts that Sahaj, which is 
siinya or vacuity is the Ultimate Reality. Sahaj is the supreme Be- 
loved, the Lord or sami (Sanskrit, sva@miz), or Rima who is none 
other than the formless non-dual God with whom one seeks abso- 
lute blending through intense love and devotion. This state of 
union, blending or merger is the state of Sahaj experience. “When 
consciousness reaches the Sahaj state’, says Dadt, “waves of dua- 
lity vanish, hot and cold become the same, everything becomes 
one.”’ Elesewhere he says: 


Where there is no two, there is Sahaj, there joy and sorrow be- 
come one. Sahaj neither lives nor dies; it is the state of complete 
nirvana... Amidst all duality hold your consciousness in the 
vacuity of Sahaj, and drink nectar when you have attained the 
final state of arrest and then there is no fear of death or of the 
flux of time. 


In a number of dohas Dadi goes on speaking endlessly as if it 
were, of the nature and character of Sahaj, more or less in the 
same lines as Kabir does, using more or less the same images and 
symbols. ‘‘One’s self is a tender plant wherein blooms the flower of 
Sahaj; the true guru teaches how to achieve it in a natural way, 
but very rare are the persons who can understand it.’’ Elsewhere 
he says: “Prana and pyanda (the vital breath and body), flesh and 
blood, ears and nose, all play wonderful sport in Sahaj.’’** 

Did Kabir and Dadi, as a matter of fact, the sants of the 
Nirguna-sampradiya, speak of any yogic physiological practices as 
helpful and necessary for reaching the state of Sahaj? It is not ab- 
solutely clear that they did, to my mind. Indeed, an analysis of 
the dohas of Kabir does not show very clearly if he had a regular 
system of psychological and physiological discipline or yoga involv- 
ing the hundred-petalled lotus, sat-cakra, the control of the vital 
wind and the nervous system etc. as one reads of about the disci- 
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pline in any authoritative tantric text. Yet we know that Kabir 
speaks of two channels as the tantric Hatha-yogis do, and describe 
them as the moon and the sun or the Gafga and the Yamuna, and 
a third, which together is called Triveni, the middle channel or 
nerve being referred to as the channel leading to Sahaj, to all of 
which he refers nevertheless. He also refers to the drinking of 
nectar issuing out of the nerve called the moon which is located on 
the Mount Meru or the spinal cord.** Kabir called his system Sahaj 
Yoga and the Sahaj experience, Sahaj Samadhi just as Guru Nanak 
does at a later date; but as one looks closely into the system and 
the context of the terms and symbols he uses to describe it, one 
does not feel absolutely convinced if Kabir had come to accept and 
adopt the yogic tradition of tantric Hatha-yoga made current by 
the Sahajayani Buddhists and the Ndathapanthis, for imstance. 
Recent researches?! have tried to prove that the leader sants of the 
Nirguna-sampradaya did all come to accept what is usually known 
as the tantric-yogic practices as an integral part of their religious 
and spiritual discipline, their imagination and intellect. Indeed, a 
comparative study of the terms, phrases, imageries and symbols, 
and even of the language itself of the sants and sadhus of the me- 
dieval period show a remarkable similarity between theirs on the 
one hand and those of the Sahajayani Buddhists and the Natha- 
panthis, for instance, on the other.2° In fact, some of the dohds of 
Kabir and Dada read almost as translations or transcreations of 
the padas and dohdas of the Buddhist Siddhacharyas. Even so, | am 
not absolutely certain that the tantric-yogic terms, concepts and 
phrases used by Kabir and Dadi, for instance, were anything more 
than just images and symbols, figures of speech, so to Say, made 
use of by them since these had a symbolical meaning well under- 
stood by those to whom these words were addressed. But here I 
should not be dealing with Kabir or Dade, but with Guru Nanak 
alone. 


Il 


There were many elements in the sant tradition, in a number of other 
protestant and non-conformist sects and in Guru Nanak himself, 
which were common to the Nathapanthis and their predecessors, 
the Sahajayani Buddhists. It is perhaps necessary to mention them 
here since, to my mind, they were the preconditions of the Sahaj 
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experience, that is, these elements constituted the stages of prepara- 
tion of the psychological precondition which led to the experience 
of that state of peace and bliss, happiness and radiance which was 
called Sahaj. Negatively speaking, these were (a) sharp criticism 
and rejection of all external formalities in regard to religious prac- 
tices and spiritual quests, and (5) protest against and rejection of 
priestly and scriptural authority celibacy, penances, austerities and 
the life. Positively, the most important elements were (a) recogni- 
tion of the guru is essential for any spiritual exercise and quest, 
(b) recognition of the human body as the seat and habitat of all 
religious and spiritual experience, indeed of the Truth or Ultimate 
Reality and hence rejection of any transcendental reality external 
to man, and finally, (c) recognition of the experience of the 
Ultimate Reality as one of inexpressible happiness and_ ineffable 
radiance, waveless equipoise, absolute peace and tranquillity, and of 
absolute non-duality or complete unity. The Sahajayani Buddhists, 
the saintly poets of the Sant tradition, Kabir and Guru Nanak 
knew this experience of the Ultimate Reality as Sahaj; indeed the 
sants and Guru Nanak seemed to have received the term and con- 
cepts as an inheritance from the Sahajayani Buddhists who in their 
turn seem to have received not the term but the concept of the re- 
solution of the duality through an absolute union of two principles, 
one male and another female, as well as the nature and character 
of the ultimate experience, from the older Mahayana-Vajrayana 
Buddhist tradition.°° The Sahajayanis too, knew this experience as 
one of mahdsukha., 

The Nathapanthis however did neither accept the term, nor the 
concept in its entirety, though the description of the nature and 
character of the ultimate experience reads more or less similar 
if not exactly the same. Yet the fact remains that there are yogic 
terms and concepts in the Nathapanthi tradition, which were accep- 
ted and adopted by the sants like Kabir and Dadt as well as by 
Guru Nanak. This tradition therefore deserves a certain considera- 
tion. 

Judging by the north Indian regional literature on the Natha- 
siddha yogis and the variety of myths and legends connected with 
them, it would seem that the Natha movement was at least a pan- 
north Indian one, and if Matsyendranitha is regarded as one of 
the originators of the cult its antiquity must be at least as old as 
that of the Sahajayana. Apart from a general predilection towards 
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occult practices and acquisition of supernatural powers, the 
Nathasiddhas owed their religious affiliation to the Siva-Sakti cult 
but their religious discipline was that of Hatha-yoga, which was al- 
most an article of faith with them. Yogic practices, somewhat of 
the nature and character of those of the Natha yogis, were com- 
mon to the Sahajayani Buddhists and other esoteric sects, but with 
the Natha yogis these were the most important means of achieving 
their goal while with the others these constituted only one of the 
disciplines. With the former it was altogether physiological while 
with the latter it was also a psychological discipline. : 

Besides, the greatest and most important difference lay in the 
ultimate goal itself. The ultimate objective of the Sahajayani Budd- 
hists, of the sants like Kabir and Dadi and of Guru Nanak, was the 
achievement of Sahaj experience which the Sahajayanis identified 
with mahdasukha, but the Natha yogi objectives was to attain the 
state of jivanmukti or immortality in life, according to their own 
way of life and its interpretation. 

How did they propose to achieve this end? Bereft of esoteric 
complexities and scholastic niceties as recorded in relevant texts?” 
their position may be stated, for our present purpose, as follows: 

This ordinary human body is a raw, indeed a very imperfect, a 
most inadequate object for the achievement of jivanmukti, that iS, 
for freedom from bondage of decay and death, in other words, of 
immortality. But through the yogic processes of ult d-sadhand, that is, 
by making the vital fluid flow upwards instead of downwards, which 
is the natural physical law, and of kaya-sadhand, that is, by the 
disciplining of the muscles, sinews, ducts, nerves and nerve centres 
as well as of the mind through perfect control of the vital wind, 
this raw, imperfect body can be transformed first, into a pakkva 
deha or ripe body and then transubstantiated steadily into a divya 
deha or divine body, which was the only way to overcome decay, 
destruction and death. This disciplining of the body and the mind 
involved a detailed classification and analysis of the entire human 
physiological system so well-known in Hatha-yoga; it also involved 
according to Natha-yogic interpretation, a number of theoretical 
postulates and actual physiological processes which have all been 
studied, analysed and described in some detail by competent scho- 
lars.28 For our purpose, I need not go into any of these very intri- 
cate details; I need only point out that the conception of the sun 
and the moon identified respectively with Sakti and Siva on the one 
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hand and with woman and man on the other, had an important 
role to play in the yogic scheme of things of the Natha yogis. The 
sun and moon were usually understood to stand respectively for the 
right and left nerve channels and their union as the union of the 
two channels of the vital wind. The sun is also supposed to stand 
for fire or heat or agni, and the moon for somarasa, the nectar 
essence, the former being the consumer of the latter, the two in 
their balanced combination constituting the principle that was 
supposed to sustain physical existence, the one, that is the moon, 

. standing for creation and preservation and the other, the sun, for 
decay and destruction. The moon was therefore supposed to stand 
for Siva and the sun for Sakti, also therefore, for man and woman 
respectively. The moon being the source of creation and preserva- 
tion (=Siva=man), it was supposed to hold in its bosom the amrra 
or nectar which was otherwise called ma/hdarasa (or bindu, the vital 
secretion) which the sun (Sakti=woman) was always after to con- 
sume. The Natha, yogic aim was to save this amrta from being 
consumed by the sun; their method of doing so was by a particular 
mudrd in their yogic practice which involved the conception of the 
dasama dvara of the body, which was distinguished from the other 
ordinary doors. Since the sun was equated with Sakti (woman) 
who was always eager to consume the amrta (bindu) of the moon, 
the Natha yogis tried to keep away from woman as far as possible, 
indeed to shun them altogether, though they, in some of their yogic 
practices, had to use women but as mere instruments. This aver- 
sion to women is traditionally attributed to Goraksanatha and his 
disciple Carpatanitha, both of whom seem to have had a great 
sway in the Punjab. 

The attitude of the sants like Kabir, towards women was cer- 
tainly derived from and conditioned by that of the Natha yogis. 
Kabir refers to women as tigresses who were always seeking men to 
prey upon to suck their vitality out of them. The general attitude 
of the other sants including that of Tulsidds, was not different, it 
seems. 


1V 


It is exactly here, that is, in their attitude towards women that the 
Sahajayani Buddhists differed most from the Natha yogis, as well 
as in another, namely, in the ultimate objective of their spiritual 
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quest and in the general approach towards it. Yet the practical 
yoga discipline followed by the Sahajayanis did not materially 
differ much from that of the Nathapanthis. 

The Sahajayéni objective was not immortality in any physical 
sense but frankly, the peaceful, blissful, radiant, changeless and 
hence waveless experience of Sahaja which was one and the same 
as mahasukha, the great happiness. By its very nature Sahaja expe- 
rience was indescribable; it was essentially non-dual in character 
and was, in their interpretation, the Ultimate Reality. 

How does one achieve this Sahaja objective? 

The Sahajayanis in common with all other contemporary protes- 
tant tantric yogic cults and sects, considered the human body itself 
as the seat of all human experience including that of Sahaja-maha- 
sukha. According to them everything lay within this human frame, 
nothing outside of it, and that this human body was but the micro- 
cosm of the macrocosm universe. It was therefore in the nature of 
things that in their religious attitude and practice the body, thave is 
the physical system which was generally very well-known to all 
tantrics, would receive great attention from them. The six nerve- 
plexuses or shaf-cakra of yogic texts, was reduced by them to 
three and these three were identified with the three kKayas of Maha- 
yina Buddhism, namely, the Nirmdnakaya, the Dharmakaya and the 
Sambhogakaya. To these three was added a fourth, called Vajra or 
Sahajakaya located in the usnisakamala (the sahasrara of Hindu 
tantra) which was known also as the mahasukhakamala or maha- 
sukhacakra. Stinyata and Karuna, otherwise known as Prajfid and 
upaya, were identified with the two nerve channels on the two sides 
of the spinal cord, the’ third channel which was the meeting chan- 
nel of the other two being the most important since it was SUPPO- 
sed to lead the Sahaja upwards and was called the Avadhiti marga 
or Avadhutika. The union or blending of Sunyata and Karuta, or in 
other words of Prajfia and Updya which together constituted the 
Bodhicitta, in the third channel, the Avadhutika, was therefore the 
aim of the Kayasddhand or the physical discipline of the Sahajaya- 
nis.29 It was along this third or middie channel, the Avadhitika, 
that the Bodhicitta was supposed to be raised upwards to the 
usniaskamala. But this esoteric yogic practice was not merely phy- 
siological in character, it was also supposed to have a strong psy- 
chological undertone, the union of Sanyata and Karuna, imagined 
as and identified respectively with the male and female principles, 
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being one surcharged with emotion. 

Indeed, the identification of Siinyata with the male and Karnud 
with the female principle transformed the character of the physical 
discipline of yoga within the individual human body, into a kind 
of sexo-yogic practice, thus introducing an external element into it 
in the shape and form of a woman. The image and practice of 
mithiuna thus became the most important element in the tantric 
yogic practices of the Sahajayani Buddhists, an element which was 
not accepted and adopted by the Natha yogis. Women therefore 
came to occupy a significant place in the Sahajayana; indeed in the 
literature of the particular jana she is idolised and idealised. 

The nature of the union or blending is however described as having 
no trace whatsoever left of any external element, of duality in any 
sense; indeed it was characteriscd as samarasa, a state of non-dual 
unity, which is the same as Kabir and D2dii would characterize it. 
The achievement of the state was indicated by an and@hata dhvani 
or Sabda, an unstruck sound that preceded it. The sound was sup- 
posed to be produced at the moment when the flow of the right and 
left nerve channels, Srmyata and Karuna, or Prajfia and Upaya, 
were controlled and made to flow into the third or middle one, the 
Avadhutika, thus enabling the Bodhicitta to rise upward to the 
usnisakamala or the mahdsukhakamala.°° 


Vi 


The sabads of Guru Nanak as compiled in the Adi Granth do not 
lend themselves to the spelling out of the details of the kind of 
tantric yogic practice that he may or may not have followed and 
laid down for his disciples to follow. From his use of such techni- 
cal terms as sahaj, dasam dudr, samana or samaund, amt, anahad 
sabad, mahasukha, jivanmukti etc. one would tend to think that the 
guru must have accepted and adopted some kind or other of the 
tantric yogic practices of the Sahajayanis, the Nathapanthis and the 
like particularly in view of the fact that his immediate predecessor 
in the sant line, Kabir too, used some of these technical terms in 
his dohas in connection with his way of religious and spiritual 
pursuit. 

Personally I cannot agree with such a view. 

It is perfectly true to say that both Kabir and Guru Nanak not 
only used the term Sahoj but also spoke of the nature and charac- 
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ter of the experience in more or less the same terms and images as. 
the Sahajayani Buddhists did. It is also true that both of them 
shared the general tantric view of the importance of the human 
body as the seat and habitat of all religious and spiritual experience. 
and that all such experience lay within, and not outside. Both of 
them used terms like amrta in the sense of nectar of imortality, and 
samarasa or samané and samauna which mean the same thing, that 
is, experience of absolute union and blending, anadhad sabad or 
dhvani in the sense of unstruck sound, and mahasukha and jivan- 
mukti etc. in the senses in which they were understood in their 
times. 

Kabir goes further even when he uses the imageries of Ganga 
and Yamuna to mean the right and left nerve channels, the Triveni 
to mean the middle channel and the satudal or the hundred-petal 
lotus, the sun and the moon etc., and expresses his intense dislike 
of women. That he borrowed these words, phrases and images and 
his dislike of woman from the tantric yogic tradition, more parti- 
cularly from that of the Natha yogis, there could hardly be any 
doubt about. Guru Nanak does not, however, seem to be using 
these words, phrases and images nor does he seem to have inherit- 
ed the intense dislike of women of the Natha yogis and of Kabir. 

Yet, the question remains even in respect of Kabir as to what. 
extent these borrowings were just echoes of a tradition, just uses 
of words, phrases and images that had more or less common cur- 
rency among heterodox, protestant and non-conformist mystic cults 
and sects, sort of a language that was understood by them, and 
that they had no actual relationship with any kind of tantric yogic 
practice. From the closeness of Kabir, Dada and number of others 
belonging to the Sunt tradition, with the Sahajayani and Natha- 
panthi traditions in so far as their terms and concepts, images and 
symbols were concerned, one may, however, for argument’s sake, 
concede that they had adopted some kind of tantric yogic prac- 
tice, perhaps of the Natha yogi tradition. 

That it was not so at least in respect of Guru Nanak has been 
the impression left on me by the records left by the Guru himself, 
that is, by his own words. 

Let me take the words and phrases, images and symbols used by 
the Guru, one by one, in their respective aud relevant contexts. 

Guru Nanak uses the term amrt, as I have already pointed out, 
in the sense of nectar of immortality, but nowhere do | find him 
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using the term in the sense of bindu or mahdrasa (the semen 
virile), that is, the vital secretion of which the moon happens to be 
the receptacle. Indeed, Guru Nanak does not seem to have used the 
images of the sunand the moon anywhere in connection with 
amyt. Rather, to my knowledge, the use of the term is found in as- 
sociation with the Nam, the name of God, His name being the - 
Truth. “‘Whatever God has made is the manifestation of His Nam’? 
says the Guru. ‘There is nothing in creation which is not such a 
manifestation.’’?! This Nam is veritably the amyt (ndmamrta) the 
nectar of immortality, and it is in this sense and in this context 
that the word anit is more often than not used. Nowhere do I find 
any yogic meaning of the term. Guru Nanak also uses the term 
maharasa, but nowhere in the sense in which the Sahajayanis did; 
indeed, here too, he uses it in the context of Nam which is malia- 
rasa itself. 

The term saniandé or samaund is, etymologically speaking, cer- 
tainly related to the sama or samarasa of the Sahajayani Buddhists. 
But it is significant that samand or samainda is never associated with 
rasa, that is, essence or juice. This term one finds used in such con- 
texts or associations asin sahaji samaund, sabadi samaund, sachi 
samauna, avigati samauna, joti joti samauna®? etc. In all these con- 
texts and associations the clear and simple meaning of the term 
samaund is ‘union’ or ‘blending’ which is qualified or associated with 
such words as salaji, sabadi, sachi, avigati and jotijoti, for no 
other reason than to articulate the nature and character of the 
union or blending. Nowhere does one find in this word and its 
image any yogic association or significance. 

In common with the Sahajayani Buddhists Guru Nanak used the 
term mdhasukha to describe the nature of the experience of the 
Sahaj state of being, which may at once suggest avery close and 
intimate association with Sahajayini yogic practices, especially 
because he also uses the phrase sa/aj yoga in this context. But here 
too, one must take into consideration the fact that he uses the term 
mahdsukha not in its technical tantric yogic meaning but synony- 
mously with paramsukha and param dnand, that is,in its lteral 
sense of supreme pleasure, supreme joy and bliss. A technical term 
is not interchangeable, but Guru Nanak seems to have admitted 
the interchangeability of mahdsukha with paramsukha and param 
anand, and by and through this simple means he seems to have 
divested the term and concept of mahdasukha of all its exclusive 
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tantric yogic significance. 

Guru Nanak also uses the term and concept of jivanmukti as I 
have already pointed out. But here too, if one has to go by the 
context, he seems to have used the term in its literal sense of libe- 
ration from bondage in one’s temporal existence and not in the 
technical tantric sense in which the Nathapanthis used the term. 
Indeed, with the latter jivanmukti which they interpreted in terms 
of immortality, was the ultimate objective of their spiritual pursuits 
while with Guru Nanak jivanmukti was but another name of what 
was the Sahaj state of experience. Besides, it only shows that the 
nature and character of the ultimate experience were similar, per- 
haps even the same, but it is no evidence of the process OF discip- 
line being the same or even similar, that is,of Guru Nanak’s jivan- 
mukti having to do anything with the tantric yogic practices of the 
Nathapanthis. Here too it seems to have been with him a meaning- 
ful phrase and nothing more. 

Much more significant are the two terms and phrases anGhad 
sabad and dasam duar, both being technical in their use and tradi- 
tional association with esoteric yogic practices. Guru Nanak seems 
to have derived both the components from the Natha yogis and 
Kabir but he seems to differ from both in regard to their meaning 
and use. Kabir uses the term Sabad (literally, sound) by itself in the 
sense of the word of God, just as Guru Nanak does at a later date, 
but when Kabir uses the term in association with anahad as in 
anahad sabad, he does so, very closely it seems, with what the 
Natha yogis did, though inthe utterances of Kabir it is by no 
means absolutely clear that it had any yogic significance. 

That in Guru Nanak’s case the phrase had no tantric esoteric 
yogic significance whatsoever, is more than clear. Let me quote a 
significant passage from the Guru wherein the component anahad 


sabad (unstruck sound) has been used. 


Throwing one’s doubts aside when one meets the Guru (God), 
one can experience one’s inner being. Prepare yourself even when 
you are alive for the place where you are destinedto go when 


. .Through meditation on the Guru one hears the 


you die. . 
hears it, his /aumal (or ego 


melodious andhad sabad. When, one 
or self) is destroyed. . ee 


Wherever this phrase occurs it is always in such contexts that it 
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does, especially so when the Guru is addressing his words to the 
tantric yogis as if he was giving altogether a new twist or inter- 
pretation to the component by using the same as they were so fami- 
liar with. In all such passages andhad fabad is just a phrase which 
was being used not to indicate any tantric yogic experience, but 
one which could not be articulated in communicable language, in 
other words, which was inexpressible except in mystical but other- 
wise well-known phrases and images. In any case, in whatever con- 
text the component occurs, one does not seem to find any indication 
of any yogic association. 

The same holds good in respect of the component dagam dudr,. 
the tenth door, one which occurs in a number of places.?? But in 
each particular case all that the phrase signifies is that it is the 
tenth or last door to cross before one can attain to the state of 
Sahaj experience, the door having no tantric yogic significance. The 
component which was admittedly a tantric yogic one in its origin 
seems to have been used by the Guru more as an image, a symbol 
which had a meaning for those alone to whom his words were be- 
ing addressed. Indeed, all such tantric yogic technical terms and 
concepts that Guru Nanak makes use of, including that of Sahaj, 
seem to have been, for him at any rate, nothing more than just a 
convenient means of communicating an idea ofa mystical cxpe- 
rience which was otherwise incommunicable. Terms and concepts 
like andhad Sabad and dasam duar or even Sahaj as Guru Nanak 
makes use of, or Ganga, Yamuna, Triveni, the sun and the moon, 
the hundred-petalled lotus etc. as Kabir does, wcre admittedly of 
earlier tantric yogic origin and association, but with the sants of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centurics and perhaps with the Auls and 
Bauls of contemporary and later days (not with the Sahajiya Vais- 
navas), these terms and concepts had become nothing more than 
figures of speech, with the potency and meaning of powerful 
images and symbols, but without any active association with the 
tantric yogic practiccs of cither the Sahajayanis or the Nitha yogis 
or any other tantric cult and sect. Rabindranath Tagore in the 
twentieth century made use of many of these images, symbols and 
figures of specch; it would be idlc to speculate that he was a practi- 
tioner of Hatha-yoga. 

Reading closely through the utterances of Guru Nanak as com- 
piled in the Adi Granth, 1 do not find anywhere any evidence of his 
being a practitioner of Hatha-yoga or any other kind of tantric. 
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yoga, nor does he seem to have prescribed for his followers any 
such practices. Yet he was certainly a yogi in the best and most 
perfect sense of the term, but his yoga or discipline was not a phy- 
siological one in the tantric yogic sense, it lay altogether in the 
disciplining of the mind and the senses through their concentration 
in meditation directed towards God, the Ultimate Reality. Indeed, 
he seems to have laid down a systematic process for the purpose. 

Basic in this discipline was the conquest of the mind. ““Conquer- 
ing the world is but the conquest of the mind”, says the Guru. 
The preparation for this conquest lay along the path of meditation 
of and concentration on God, and destruction or effacement of 
haumai, that is, of the self or ego. God revealed himself in, indeed 
He was the Sabad or the world, He was the Nam or the name, 
the Guru, the Aukam or the divine order, the Sach, the truth. It is. 
these as an unity that one must concentrate and meditate upon. 
God-experience is an inner experience; one must therefore cleanse 
and purify one’s inner being. How does one do it? Guru Nanak’s 
clear answer is, by loving devotion to and adoration of God,®* and 
by endless repetition and remembering of His Name, Ndin Sima- 
ran.®" Filled by love for Him, saturated by His Name, enveloped 
by Him one reaches the state of visumad, of awe and wonder at the 
vision of the greatness of God.?* Then begins the ascent towards 
the Ultimate Reality through the five khands or stages, stage by 
stage, until one reaches the Sahaj state of mystic experience which 
is the Ultimate Reality itself.8° These stages are not mutually ex- 
clusive nor are they one after the other in an ascending order; in- 
deed they seem to be simultaneous. 

Here there is nowhere the slightest trace of any kind of tantric 
yogic practice. What there is, is a religious and spiritual discipline 
or yoga of the simplest and yet the most difficult kind, a discipline 
of self-purification, of love and devotion, of concentration and 
meditation on God, the one and the only Ultimate Reality, with- 
out a second. 

By laying down this discipline and this objective Guru Nanak 
saved the medieval Indian socicties and religions from decay and 
disintegration and gave back to that world a much purer form of 
religious and spiritual quest. The leaders of the bhakti movement 
and men like Kabir, the greatest spokesman of the sant synthesis, 
also tried to do thc same and succeeded in doing so to a very great 
extent. But the former, that is, the Bhaktimargis, by bringing in 
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the theory and concept of avatara or incarnation of the Supreme 
Reality and those of Radha, and hence elements external to man, 
compromised the transparent and undiluted unitariness of God and 
of the essential importance of the human being itself. The latter, 
that is, Kabir, Dadt and others followed the Natha-yogi tradition 
and inheritance so closely as to cloud and mystify man’s vision of 
the Supreme Reality who, it seems, never comes out clearly, vividly 
and unequivocally from their utterances. Guru Nanak’s position 
and statements are precise, clear and unequivocal and their ethical 
import and socio-religious significance deep and wide. 
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Guru Nanak’s Concept of God 


G.S. CHHABRA 


The religion founded by Guru Nanak, and further expounded and 
carried from place to place by his successors cannot boast of a 
complicated concept of God. 

The scripture to the Sikhs starts with the numeral 1 which prece- 
des the word Om and is pronounced as Oangkar.It means God 
and the numeral qualifying it leads to the meaning: there is but 
one God. According to some 1 signifies unit. Even if this be so it 
would lead to meaning that God is a unit, and from out of it every- 
thing emanates. 

After having established the principles of the unity of God the 
scripture proceeds to give His attributes. The next word thus is 
Satnam which means that if you want to name Him you may call 
Him sat, or ‘truth’. The next word is kartapurakh, meaning He is 
the ‘creator’. This word seems to have raised lot of confusion in 
some minds. At the first sight the word kartapurakh leads one to 
conclude as if Guru Nanak believed in a God who has no connec- 
tion with the universe except that sitting somewhere in the heaven 
he creates it as an artisan manufactures an article, and then des- 
troys it when he so desires. But this is wrong. Those who have not 
studied these first words of the scripture and have come across 
some such words in its body as:! ““Why worship the second who 
takes birth and dies; worship the one, O Nanak, who pervades the 
waters and the lands’’, would come to the conclusion that the God 
has been identified with the creation itself. But this is wrong. Guru 
Nanak’s concept of God is in fact neither purely of theism nor of 
pantheism. Actually what his philosophy regarding God means is 
that God is One, the Creator, and He creates everything out of His 
own self. Says Griffin: “In the same way as Darwin has taught the 
cvolution of species so did the doctrine of Nanak proclaim, not the 
creation of Nature by the All-powerful out of nothing, but the 
infinite division of His own essence into a plurality of form.’2 Thus 
though the creation is God himself, yet it is different from God,. 
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and as Bhai Jodh Singh writes: “When this is destroyed, the pheno- 
menon as a separate existence ceases, but God still is there.’’? Guru 
Arjan brings out the thing clearly in his Jaitsri: 


O give me, give me some intelligence of my Beloved. 

I am bewildered at the different accounts I am given of Him. 
Some say He is altogether outside the world; 

Others assert that He is altogether contained in it. 

His colour cannot be seen; nor can His features be distinguished; 
O happy wives, tell me truly— 

He dwelleth in everything; He livest in every heart; 

Yet He is not blended with anything; He is distinct.* 


And again Guru Teg Bahadur writes in the Dhanasri: 


Why dost thou go to the forest in search of Him. 

He dwelleth in everything, yet he is ever distinct; He abideth in 
thee as well. 

As fragrance is in a flower, or reflection in a mirror, 

So doest God dwell inside everything; seek Him therefore in thy 
heart.® 


In brief, Teja Singh writes: “the Gurus have combined the Aryan 
idea of immanence with the Semitic idea of transcendence, without 
taking away anything from the unity and the personal character of 
Goda? 

To come back to the first passage of the Granth written by Guru 
Nanak, the next word in it, as we are discussing, is nirbhow and 
then nirwair, which mean He is fearless and is enemy of none; of 
that He is just. He is akalmurat and ajuni, or that He never dies, 
nor does He undergo transmigration. The next word saibhang, is 
again potent of its significance. It means He is self-made. At an- 
other place in the Jupji the first passage of which we are discuss- 
ing, we come across the verse: He cannot be set up, nor can he be 
created, He is self-existent and pure.” Or in other words it means, 
He cannot be set up in the temples or other places of worship with 
due ceremonies. The word saibhang thus condemns the practice of 
idol-worship among the Hindus. 

Besides the attributes given above, the Sikh scripture has at 
several places many other attributes to give to Him. The God of 
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Guru Nanak thus is formless, yet He can be seen clearly.® 

“He is love and pervades here and there in the four quarters and 
the four corners in the form of love.’”® 

Thus writes Cunningham: “Instead of circumscribed divinity, the 
anthropomorphous God of Ramanand and Kabir, he loftily invo- 
kes the Lord as the one, the sole, the timeless being; the creator, 
the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the everlasting.’’!? 
And writes Frederic Pincot: ‘‘For Nanak there was no such thing 
as a God for the Hindus, a God for the Mohammedans, and a god 
or gods for the other heathen; for him there was but one God, not 
in the likeness of man, like Rama, not a creature of attributes and 
passions, like the Allah of Mohammad; but one sole, indivisible, 
self-existence, incomprehensible timeless, all prevading—to be 
named, but otherwise indescribable and altogether lovely. Such was 
Nanak’s idea of the Creator and Sustainer of the phenomenal 
world, and it was a concept which at once abrogated all petty 
distinctions of creed, and sect, and dogma, and ceremony. The 
realisation of such a God shatters the sophistries of the theolo- 
gians and the quibblings of the dialecticians, it clears the brow 
from the gloom of abstruse pondering over trifles, and leaves the 
heart free for the exercise of human sympathies.” 

Dr Trumpp views that Guru Nanak did not forbid “the worship 
of other Gods on the ground of the unity of the Supreme.”’!* But 
Guru Nanak writes at one place: “A hundred thousands of 
Mohamads, a million of Brahmas, Visnus, and a hundred thou- 
sand Ramas stand at the gate of the Most High. These all perish. 
God alone is immortal.’!3 This means that the worship of all, 
Visnu, Siva, Brahma, Rama and like has been condemned by 
Guru Nanak and Dr Trumpp stands contradicted. But the prob- 
lem is not solved. Because if Guru Nanak had condemned the wor- 
ship of these different gods, as persons like Teja Singh in their 
anxiousness to prove Guru Nanak a revolutionary assert, how 
could the hymns of Jayadeva, the worshipper of Krsna, or Rama- 
nand the worshipper of Visnu, and the hymns of other such bhak- 
tas be included in the Granth by the later Gurus? Macauliffe for- 
wards his views in this connection. In his opinion it was to enable 
the readers to have the idea of historical development of Sikh re- 
formation, thus the hymns of these bhakias were included.‘ But 
this seems to be aneffort of putting a modern idea into Guru 
Arjan’s mind, who compiled the Granth. Moreover the Granth be- 
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ing the embodiment of the Sikh Gurus and occupying rather such 
high place as to make the Gurus themselves give it a seat higher 
than theirs, it is difficult to believe that even a sentence should 
have been included which was opposed to the teachings of Guru 
Nanak. At another place Macauliffe gives a further explanation of 
his views: “The Hindu Bhagats for the most part began life as 
worshippers of idols, but by study and contemplation arrived at a 
system of monotheism which was appreciated by Guru Atjane =" 
Namadeva, thus according to Macauliffe, was an idolatrous in his 
boyhood, condemned Hindu superstitions at manhood and began 
to conform to the Sikh ideas in his old age.16 But this also does 
not seem to explain the position. The correct position seems to be 
that Guru Arjan while compiling the Granth, was concerned with 
the spirit of devotion and self-surrender in the philosophy of the 
bhaktas. If the idea behind the object of the worship was not 
narrow-minded, it mattered little whether one worshipped one 
divinity or another. In this connection Namadeva’s verses in raga 
Mali Gaura are revealing. In these verses while in the beginning one 
may call Namadeva an idolatorous, as one proceeds onward, one is 
bound to correct one’s view and reach the inevitable conclusion 
that Namadeva worshipped only the omnipresent Lord and he 
suffered from no narrow idolatory at alle 

God of the Sikh Gurus ts all-pervading and omnipresent. He is 
the one who Himself is the creator and Himself the created.!8 And 
if this is so 1t matters little whether one worships Him in one form 
or another, for in such a situation, as Guru Arjan writes: “He 
Himself is the Gopi, Himself the Krsna, Himself He grazeth the 
cows in the forest.”!° Whatever form one worships, one can WOT 
ship none but Him provided one’s attitude behind all this isn cor 
rect. How to obtain Him? 

Bhai Khan Singh quotes in his book Ham Hindu Nahin,” a verse 
from Guru Nanak’s hymns to prove that the Guru rejected the 
Hindu sacred books as useless to help in attaining God. There are 
indeed many more verses written by other Gurus and bhaktas which 
could be construed to mean what Bhai Khan Singh has brought 
Guru Nanak’s verse to imply.”! Kabir thus writes: 


What availeth thee to read the Vedas and Puranas? 
It is like loading a donkey with sandal whose perfume he valueth 


not.?” 
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But to give to such verses the interpretation that Bhai Khan 
Singh has given, seems difficult to understand. Because Guru 
Nanak himself writes at one place: 


The four books and the four Vedas, which were promulgated in 


the world. 
Came down from high under the orders of the Lord God.** 


And Kabir at another place clearly writes: 


The words of the sacred texts are as seas of milk: 
For that ocean let the Guru be the churning staff. 
So thou the churner of that milk; 

Why shouldst thou be despoiled of thy butter** 


The fact seems to be that Guru Nanak condemned scriptu- 
ralism,2° not scriptures. There is no doubt that the real significance 
of these sacred books have been forgotten when the bhakti reformers 
organised their movement. A mere reading of the sacred books was 
supposed to be a merit high enough to get one salvation. But this 
was all condemned by Guru Nanak according to whom God could 
not be obtained without meditating and actually working on what 
these sacred books said. 

Just as God cannot be attained by mere reading of the Vedas, 
similarly there is no need of going about on pilgrimages to obtain 
him. Thus Guru Nanak writes: 


The Ganges, the Jamna, the meeting of these rivers at Triveni, 
Prayag, the seven oceans. Alms, charity, and worship are all con- 
tained in God’s name. I recognize Him as the One God in every 
age. Nanak, in the month of Magh, if I repeat God’s name with 
great delight, I bathe at the sixty-eight places of pilgrimage.°® 


Here Dr Banerjee seems to have taken considerable pains by for- 
warding several arguments to prove that the Guru in fact “‘had 
nothing to say against charity, penance, or pilgrimage as such but 
denounced them as he found them in actual practice. He attacked 
the perversion, not the customs themselves.”*’ While we might 
have nothing to say against him up to this point, it looks difficult 


for us to understand the necessity which compelled him after con- 
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ceding that Guru Amar Das’s visit at Kuruksetra, the Jamuna and 
the Ganges might have been undertaken to preach his teachings 
rather than as a pilgrim to assert on the authority of Guru Gobind 
‘Singh that Guru Teg Bahadur did believe in going on pilgrimages 
‘because as according to Guru Gobind Singh, when he came to 
Prayag, “he passed his days in charity and other meritorious 
acts.’’28 If Guru Amar Das’s visit to these places was not a pilgri- 
mage, the mere fact that Guru Teg Bahadur passed his days in 
charity at Prayag could not be construed to mean that he bad gone 
there for the sake of a pilgrimage. His purpose also might have been 
to preach at Prayag the gospel of Guru Nanak. But as it was his 
practice that wherever he went he performed meditations and did 
‘charitable acts, he might have done so at Prayag as well, especially 
so because the place was generally visited by a great number of 
beggars and other poor people. 

Any way, there seems to be no doubt in the fact, as Dr Banerjee 
agrees, that in the teachings of Guru Nanak pilgrimage as a means 
of obtaining God occupies very insignificant place, if it does occupy 
‘some, at all. 

The idol-worship was also condemned as a means of obtaining 
‘God. Idols might be an aid in developing one’s power of concentra- 
tion after which one might expand one’s vision to realise God as 
formless and omnipresent, but if their worship is taken as an end in 
itself and not as a means, the purpose is defeated. In this manner 
‘God was imprisoned in the temples outside of which one could 
commit any crime but inside where God in the shape of idol lives, 
one must have an attitude of reverence and morality. There is no 
doubt thus that the idols had in this manner failed to serve their 
purpose, so far as the general mass of the people were concerned, 
and therefore their worship was condemned by Guru Nanak, to 
which we have already referred above. Kabir also condemned idol 
‘worship in his characteristic humorous manner saying that if God 
could be obtained by worshipping stones, he would worship moun- 
tains.2? Guru Arjan says in the Suht Rag: 


The stone which man calls God, 


Takes him and drowns him along with its 


Nor can God be obtained by ritualism and rites, as Guru Nanak 
said: 
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To give a feast, make a burnt offering, offer alms, 
perform penance and worship, and endure bodily pain 
for ever are all of no avail. Without God’s name salvation 
is not obtained; the holy man obtaineth it by the Name! 


God can be obtained through bhakti, which involves constant 
absorption in the name, in the Lord of Love. Nam japna or simrna 
which has so scoffingly been translated by Trumpp as “muttering 
of God’s name”’,22 involves in fact an eightfold exercise, as explain- 
ed at several places in the Granth. This 1s (1) purity of mind and 
body. (2) Meditation on the meaning of a hymn. (3) Keeping silent. 
(4) Conforming one’s life and deeds to the sense of the hymns, or 
good action. (5) Concentration of mind. (6) Contentment and 
patience. (7) Faith and reverence in intellect. And finally, (8) sar- 
sang or company of holy men. Mere mechanical or exhibitional 
repetition of nam or simran will bring no good results. The sim- 
ran may be vocal or silent, but it must involve mind internally like 
the background music in a theatre so that there is asense of one- 
ness with God. This in turn Icads one to samadhi, or the ecstatic 
state which is a Janamsakhi, has been described as follows: 


In the blessed State of “Nam’ 

When the self.is lost to us, 

We cease to think, we do not think, 
No thought of pléasure, pain or grief, 
Hopes and fears cease to be; 

Silence deep, no sense of self, 

The self is merged in the greater Self, 
The little self is lost to view, 

And is merged in boundless Bliss. 

We rise above self-consciousness, 

No feeling then of “I amness’, 

Nor of heaven, nor of earth, 

Nor of any thinking thought. 
Oneness only with the One, 

Wedlock of the Soul and God.*? 


Some of the points of the eightfold exercise may here be explain- 
ed. Satsang, or the company of holy men as a point of exercise for 
obtaining God has played a very significant role in the history of 
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the Sikhs. The satsang has manifold advantages, as the Guru re-- 
marked: “The advantages of assembling together I cannot enume- 
rate.”24 The company of holy men besides being an aid in the 
ripening of one’s spiritual thoughts, helps one in the social and 
organisational field as well. 

Another point of exercise, i.e. conforming one’s life and deeds to 
the sense of hymns, or good action, has also been laid considerable 
stress upon. Guru Nanak thus says: “God places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct.’35 This importance of good 
action in one’s life has led Payne to remark: “In the doctrines of 
Nanak morality holds a higher place than in those of many other 
Hindu reformers... . Loyalty, chastity, honesty, justice, mercy, 
charity, and temperance are among the virtues on which vital stress 
is laid; while evil speaking, covetousness, anger, selfishness, eXtra- 
vagance, and cruelty are denounced with equal vigour. The daily 
practice of cleanliness, of almsgiving, and of abstinence from ani- 
mal food is strictly enjoyed.’”* But this stress on good action must 
not in any way be interpreted to mean that good action without the 
knowledge of God will suffice. “Good actions were nothing in 
themselves,” writes Latif, “but the knowledge of the true God was 
the only way to salvation.’’>” One’s actions must be inspired by an 
intense desire to please God and to serve fellow-men, as Guru 
Arjan writes in Gauri Mala: 


Without pleasing God all actions are worthless. 

Repetition of mantras, austerities, set ways of living, or deeds of © 
merit leave us destitute even before our journey ends. 

You won’t get even half a copper, for your fasts and special pro- 
grammes of life. 

These things, O brother, won't do there, for the requirements of” 
that way are different.*® 


But despite doing all this, one can obtain God only if God him- 
self is pleased to grant His darSan. After making all his efforts, as 
Guru Nanak writes, “If it pleases God man crosses the terrible 
ocean. °° 

The will of God in fact is given so much importance that even 
meditation on Him and repetition of his name can be only if it 
pleases Him. This means as if man is quite helpless, and right or 
wrong whatever he does, he does it only under the will of God. 
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Archer also has been led to write: “there is a touch of fatalism 
every now and then in Nanak’s gospel.”’*° But further he says that 
Guru Nanak’s God is benevolent, and He is ever-ready to grant 
one an opportunity for good action, only if one is sincere enough 
to have it. Here one gets an echo of Gita’s philosophy where Krsna 
says: ‘“To those who are ever devoted and worship me with love, 
I give that knowledge by which they may attaineme. 

Guru Nanak teaches one a complete self-surrender, as he says: 
“Surrender thyself, so mayst thou meet the Lord.’*! Dr Trumpp 
has concluded from this that in a religion where highest object of 
life is the extinction of individual existence, there can be no room 
for a system of moral duties.’’?” There could however be nothing 
more absurd than this. To deny that one of the greatest objects of 
the Sikh Guru’s teaching was the high principles of morality is to 
act asa blind man. In fact numerous quotations could be given 
from the Granth where nothing but high principles of morality 
have been taught. Moreover self-surrender too has here been simply 
misinterpreted. The relation between man and God as described at 

_ different places, should be as it is between bride and her bride- 
groom. Guru Nanak writes: 


She is decorated with the Guru’s word; her body and soul are 
with her Beloved. 

With hands clasped she standeth waiting on Him, and offereth 

Him true supplication. 

She is imbued with love of her Darling: She dweleth in feet of 

True One; and, when dyed with His love, her colour is the true 
one. 

She is called the handmaiden of the Beloved, and answereth to 
the name of Lali.*? 

Her true affection is not sundered: the True One blendeth her 
with Himself.44 


And just as a faithful bride gets supreme pleasure in her com- 
plete surrender to her virtuous husband, a man gets supreme bliss 
by surrendering himself to God. Self-surrender to God here in fact 
means nothing more than a suppression of the earthly cravings. 

The Guru teaches the killing of ego for those who desire to ob- 
tain Him. He writes: ‘““Throw down thy heap of terrible egoism in 
the company of the saints; so that thou might find rest, abide in 
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peace and blest with the sight of God.” 
Renunciation of the world has no place in the teachings of Guru 
Nanak. One is to live as a householder and live pure amidst im- 


purities of the world. He says: “He alone will know the path who 
earns what he eats and gives a portion of it to others.”4° And one 
has to killin himself the sexual attraction, anger, covetousness, 
affection with attachment and arrogrance to introduce purity into 
one’s life. 
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Guru Nanak and the Bhakti Movement: 
Convergence and Divergence 


MANORAMA KOHLI 


I 


Medieval India, it is argued, experienced a general wave of socio- 
religious protest something like Europe had experienced under the 
influence of Calvin and Luther.! Beginning from the south under 
the inspiration of the reformers, mystics and poets, a wave of re- 
form swept throughout India. Its exponents in the north were 
Ramananda and his followers, in the west Namadeva and in the 
east Sankaradeva, Caitanyadeva and others. This has often been 
called the bhakti movement, for the authors of this wave sought to 
bring the desirous change through love and devotion to the AlI- 
mighty. In the Punjab it was Guru Nanak and his slightly older 
‘contemporary, Kabir who brought home to the Hindu society the 
corrupt and meaningless practices which had creeped into their 
social and religious institutions. Both of them their respective 
styles not only attacked upon the then prevailing social customs 
but also offered an alternative system as would have enabled man 
to realize himself and his capacities to the best possible extent. Of 
the two, it is Guru Nanak who seems to have throughly diagnosed 
the case of the Hindu community of his time, and found out that 
‘a “religious revival was the only remedy which could save it from 
impending destruction.’”” 

While it may not be possible to refute the argument of certain 
Sikh scholars who contend that the bhakti reformers like Kabir 
are not the “forerunners of Sikhism’”’,’ it cannot, at the same time, 
be denied that the sant tradition which Nanak nourished and 
strengthened in the Punjab emanated from the bhakti movement in 
India. To quote Macleod, “The categories employed by Guru 
Nanak are the categories of the Sants, the terminology he uses is 
their terminology, and the doctrine he affirms are their doc- 
trines.’4 Therefore, there are several parallels which can be drawn 
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between the ideas and ideologies of the reformers of the bhakti 
movement and those of Guru Nanak. 

“The bhakti movement, it is well known, started with a spirit of 
decided criticism and protest against the essentially jati-ridden and 
ritualistic Brahmanism of the priests as much as against the barren 
scholasticism of Brahman intellectuals.’’> It is this mood of protest 
against the priestly classes in religion and particularly among the 
Hindus which Guru Nanak imbibed so strongly that the movement 
which he guided and the sect of which he was recognized the foun- 
der, came to be identified as anti-brahminism. The brahmins and 
the mullahs who followed religion as a profession were likened to 
the ‘“‘blind leading the blind”. His policy was a revolt against the 
tyranny of the class of brahmins. 

The social consequences of brahminism which Nanak’s percep- 
tive intellect and sensitive mind could not tolerate was the division 
of the society into classes and castes. In Nanak’s eyes all men were 
equal as they were all created by the same God. He identified him- 
self with the lowliest of the low, said Nanak: 


Lowliest among the low-born 
I am lowliest of the low 


where the lowly are protected 
The abounds God’s grace and benediction.® 


He therefore, rejected a society and a social system the laws of 
which distinguished between the high-born and the low-born. His 
belief was that “man is free, spiritual and a creative being and no 
customary or so-called divine law should bind him to a code of 
conduct which makes one class superior to another.’’* All men are 
God’s own creations. “‘False is caste and false are worldly titles. 
One Supreme Lord sustains all.’’? He wrote further: 


Know men by their worth. Do not ask their caste. There is no 
castc in the next world... . Neither caste nor birth will be en- 
quired... . As you act as will your caste and status be.’’? 


In brief, he found caste detrimental in the moral and religious 
realization of man as it inculcates a falsc sense of pride in the heart 
and mind of those who followed it inasmuch as it deprives the 
others of an opportunity to cxcel. 
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Nanak was equally critical of formalism and ritualism which had 
come to occupy a very prominent role in the socio-religious practi- 
ces of the society of his times. Such a religion was only a farce and 
society worth rejection. He said: 


Religion consisteth not in a patched coat, 

or in a Jogi’s stuff, or in ashes smeared 

over the body; 

Religion consisteth not in ear-rings worn, 

or a shaven head, or in the blowing of horns 

Religion, consisteth not in mere words; 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 
Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or places 
of cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contemplation. 
Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign countries, 
or in bathing at places of pilgrimage.'° 


As a corollary to his views on religion, Nanak was opposed to idol 
worship, which to him was pure formalism. A truly religious 
person was he who would serve others, help the needy and share 
his earnings with others in distress. This, he said, was ‘‘a far better 
way of worship of God than worship of images of Incarnations of 
God’’. “Worship none but God, no tombs or shrines.””** 

However, it is not only the idiom and language of protest which 
Nanak adopted that he is found to be so close to the tradition of 
the bhakti movement particularly to the sants (saints) in the 
Punjab and outside, but also because the philosophical and ethical 
principles of Guru Nanak seem to converge with those of the 
bhaktas and sants in the medieval times in ways more than one. 
One of the most prominent features of Gurk Nanak’s theological 
and ethical system is his belief in the oneness of God. This mono- 
theism in Guru Nanak must be regarded primarily an inheritance 
from the bhakti movement mediated through the sant pradition,. == 


said Nanak: 


The Being is one. He is eternal. He is immanent in all things and 
the sustainer of all things. He is the creator of all things. He is 
immanent in His Creation. He is without fear and without en- 
mity. This being is not subject to time. He is beyond birth and 
death. He is himself responsible for His own manifestation (He 
is known) by Guru’s grace.'® 
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The opening words of Guru Granth Sahib, Ik Aunkar (there is one 
god) and which is often called the mool mantar, is the essence of 
Nanak’s entire religious thought. The different forms which 
appear are of God alone. Speaking of the six schools of Indian 
philosophy Nanak commented: 


There are six schools of philosophy, six teachings and six doc- 
trines. The Guru of Gurus is but one, though he hath various 
forms.!4 


On this view of the absolute rests the whole structure of Nanak’s 
social and religious thought. The ultimate reality of the entire 
existence is therefore, the Almighty.'° Speaking of the significance 
of this feature of Nanak’s thought Sir Gokul Chand Narang writes: 


It was he who taught the Hindus after long long ages that there 
was only one God but he was free from the bondage of birth and 
death, that he was above Visnu, above Brahma, superior to 
Siva, and the creator of Rama and Krsna.!¢ 


Nanak thus questioned the divinity of Rama or Krsna and brought 
them down to the level of mortals.!” 

This belief in one God was common to the sants and thinkers of 
the bhakti period who by and large were dissatisfied with the religi- 
ous vagaries of the Hindus. The sant tradition is said to be have 
givcn the direction in this regard to Kabir as well as to Nanak. 
Indeed the sant tradition appeared like a dawn before sunrise.!8 

Nevertheless Nanak also seems to have been impressed by the 
Muslim Sufis in the strengthening of his monotheism. The Sufi 
saints who roamed round in the plains of Punjab, Sind and Uttar 
Pradesh had spread an identical message of the all-pervading 
character of God.'® As such it also went into the shaping out of 
Nanak’s philosophy.-° 

Yet another feature of Guru Nanak’s philosophical teachings 
which brings him close to the bhakti cult is the stress he laid on 
love or prema for the Almighty. He asked his disciples to sing 
hymns of love and devotion to the Immortal, the formless Divine 
and thus attain unity with God. “Vaisuava emphasis upon the ab- 
solute neccssity of love in the bhakti scnse commonly expressed in 
the figure of the bride ycarning for her Beloved, the Divine Bride- 
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groom’’ is clearly discernible in Guru Nanak’s thought.*! How 
much was Nanak indebted to the bhakti ideas can be illustrated 
from the following words of his: 


If one gains anything from visiting places of pilgrimage, from 
auSterities, acts of mercy, and charity, it is of negligible value. 
He who has heard, believed and nurtured love in his heart has 
cleansed himself by bathing at the tirath which is within.°? 


At another place Nanak said: 


He who worships the True One with adoring love, who thirsts 
for the Supreme Love, who beseeching cries out, he it is who 
finds peace, for in his heart is love.?° 


But, while the medium for the realization of God in both Guru 
Nanak and Vaisnavites was the same it is not so as far as the real- 
izable is concerned. Nanak’s God was formless, nirdkara, while 
of the bhaktas, particularly of the Bengal Vaisnavism was Krsna. 
Likewise for some others it was Visnu or Rama with which God 
was identified. Therefore, analogy between Nanak and various 
other schools of bhakti movement cannot be stretched too far. 
Guru Nanak also shares with the bhaktas the concept and _ tradi- 
tion of Guru. Not only Nanak upheld this tradition but in the 
course of the evolution of Sikhism as a distinct religious system, 
it came to acquire a critical role. Guru is the object of devotion as 
per bhakti tradition but for the followers of Sikhism Guru also at 
times becomes God in person. As a matter of fact there are variant 
interpretations of the meaning and significance of the concept of 
Guru. One is that Nanak linked Guru to God and the two are 
synonymous. Another is that it was even the voice of Guru as re- 
vealed through a perceptive mind and soul as he himself was: 


.... but through the word of the Guru He is revealed. By His 
Grace the Guru, the true Guru, revealed Him to me in this 
world where all dies, in the nether world, and in the Heavens.** 


Yet there is also a personal Guru, a God of grace to whom man 
responds in love.*> Whatever might have been the meaning and 
interpretations of the term and concept of Guru originally ip 
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Nanak’s philosophy the fact is that the “doctrine was magnified in 
importance and during the middle years of the eighteenth century 
it assumed a position of supremacy within the Panth.’’*° 


Il 


But, despite the fact that Guru Nanak was so close to the bhakti 
tradition of the reformers, it will be incorrect to say that he was 
like all of them in the collective or individual sense. First of all it 
must be remembered that the bhakti cult which he imbibed in his 
religious and philosophical system got percolated through the Sant 
Sampradaya which was not the pure and complete version of the 
Vaisnavite bhakti as was known to the other parts of the country 
particularly in Bengal. An important constituent of the Sant 
Sampradaya was the Natha,2” or the Gorakhpanthic tradition. The 
other constituent of the sant tradition was derived from Sufism.”° 
Secondly, developments in and around Punjab and the currents 
of ideas and beliefs during Nanak’s time or a little before him did 
also have a great impact on his mind and the belief in the system 
which he ultimately evolved. The message therefore which he gave 
was undoubtedly rooted in the prevailing socio-economic and even 
political conditions. Religious life in the Punjab in the days of Guru 
Nanak did not lack in variety and even richness. “Perhaps in no 
other province of India there was so much scope for intermingling of 
religious ideas and practices.’’*® Therefore, Nanak assimilated in him 
many of the ideas and doctrines from other sources even though 
the bhakti source remains most pronounced and prominent. ire 
greatness of Guru Nanak”’ says MacLeod, “‘lay in his capacity to 
integrate a somewhat disparate set of doctrines, and to express 
them with clarity and a compelling beauty.’’®° Thirdly, and most 
importantly perhaps, Guru Nanak, as a social reformer had not 
only a message to transmit, but a clear and a vivid objective before 
him. ‘Neither the leaders of the bhakti movement nor of the Nath- 
panth and the sant synthesis attempted to do what Guru Nanak 
did, not in any systematic manner at any rate.’’?! It is true that all 
of them were able to attract a considerable number of followers or 
bhaktas who would sing their song and spread their sermons but 
there was no conscious and organised an effort to construct a dis- 
tinct community out of them. Less unknown were the efforts to 
build institutions for purpose of unifying the groups and indivi- 
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duals, who followed their faiths. Their aim seems to have been the 
individual, not the society in any significant sense.’’** Consequently 
while the Nathpanthis or Kabirpanthis got almost totally vanished 
the followers of Guru Nanak survived in the form of a well-knit and 
organized community. It is true that the institution of Gurudwara 
which became an indispensable part of the Sikh faith had a 
tremendous contribution in this regard. At the same time Nanak’s 
own efforts to spread his message were not insignificant. To 
sum up the argument, Nanak’s uniqueness consisted of the 
quality with which he synthesized several of the religious traditions 
into one. Speaking of this contribution of Guru Nanak Prof. A.C. 
Banerjee writes: 


Guru Nanak received a synthesis and he passed it on, but he did 
so in a form which was in same measure amplified and in consi- 
derable measure clarified and integrated. It is sant thought ex- 
panded and reinterpreted. The result is a new synthesis, a syn- 
thesis which is cast within the pattern of sant belief but which 
nevertheless possesses a significant originality and, in contrast 
with its sant background, a unique clarity. It possesses, more- 
over, the quality of survival, for it remains today the substance 
of a living faith.®° 


A point where Guru Nanak breaks off from the bhakti reformers 
is that mysticism is not such a striking feature of his teachings. 
On the contrary he presented before the people a very simple form 
of creed which common man could understand and follow without 
any difficulty. His concern for life in this world was so large that 
he was opposed to asceticism. He neither preached nor followed 
the path of renunciation in order to attain spiritual unity with 
God. He killed ‘‘by example and precept, the old idea that a house- 
holder’s life was a barrier to spiritual progress.’°4 The religious 
movement in India which preceded Nanak or which were at 
progress during Nanak’s times were “‘ritualistic or narrow-minded 
and even bigoted.” “Vallabhacarya, of the Vaisnavas with ex- 
ception, every leader held up renunciation of the world as the 
highest virtue. Ramanand, Gorakh, Kabir (though a married man 
himself), and even Caitanaya spoke of the nothingness of the life 
on earth.3®> Guru Nanak, on the other hand, “was no recluse from 
family and society; indeed he enjoyed upon himself and his disci- 
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ples or sisyas strict and faithful carrying out of the duties and 
obligations of a householder.’’°° As a matter of fact he was critical 
of those who sought retirement from worldly life and responsibili- 
ties in order to pursue what were considered “the higher ends of 
spiritualism.’ Nanak put the seal of his sanction and approval on 
all worldly pursuits, provided that they were not indulged in at the 
cost of righteousness and truth.’’” 

In this respect Nanak broke a long established religious tradition 
ever since the rise of Buddhism and Jainism in India vide which the 
pursuit of worldly life and common creature comforts were consi- 
dered impediments in the realization of man’s salvation. This kind 
of stigma on these objects was certainly not there in the ancient 
Vedic system of life. Guru Nanak also did not ask for any kind of 
negation and declared himself positively in favour of worldly life, of 
acceptance of the duties and obligations of the human individual 
to the temporal and material and at the same time of equal accep- 
tance of the duties and obligations of religious discipline and spiri- 
tual quest for the Ultimate. After long centuries he gave back to 
the people of India the idea and the ideal of balanced life.** 

If simplicity and ease with which Nanak’s teachings could be 
followed by an ordinary man constituted one important factor of 
popularity, another factor in that direction was the medium which 
he adopted for the propagation of his ideas and teachings. He 
spoke in a language which layman could easily understand. Tradi- 
tionally the great religious leaders in India chose Sanskrit as the 
mode of their articulation and expression. The use of Sanskrit was 
partly responsible for the elevated status and role which scho- 
lastic brahmin came to occupy in the ancient Hindu society. But 
when lok bhasa replaced deva bhasa it “‘brought religion to the heart 
of the masses... . Religion ceased to be a mystery behind a_lin- 
guistic curtain.’ Guru Nanak, very much like Kabir, pronounced 
a theological system in saédhukari bhdsa the base of which was 
Khari Boli, and which was understandable even to those who had 
not studied Sanskrit. Nor did he quote from Vedas and Puranas in 
order to establish his norms and thesis. Evidently in such a system 
there was no scope for a group of intellectual brahmin elites to ex- 
plain and interpret or even to guide the practitioners of the creed. 
Indeed, Nanak consciously and carefully designed his system in 
such a manner as would not permit any prestigious position to the 
priestly classcs like the brahmins or mullahs had come to occupy in 
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Indian society. To a great extent, therefore, the use and popularisa~ 
tion of common man’s language was consistent with Guru Nanak’s 
attitude towards the priestly classes and his rejection of brah- 
minism. 

The choice for vernacular as the medium of instruction and pro- 
pagation does indeed place Guru Nanak in the category of the 
bhakti schools in general, but he went even a step ahead in this 
regard, The form of vernacular which he employed was under- 
standable to a specific group of people and limited to a geographi- 
cal part of the country. It was the dialect spoken and understood 
largely by the Jats in the Punjab. This explains why this group of 
the people was particularly attracted to Sikhism in the course of 
history. The commonality language gave the followers of Nanak 
and the Sikh religion a compactness not earned by any other 
group of followers of the bhaktas or performers. But the same 
factor was also responsibe for the message of Nanak and of the 
following Gurus remaining predominantly confined to the geogra- 
phical limits of Punjab. Thus while Bengal Vaisnavism did have 
wide popularity outside Bengal in many other provinces of India 
‘““the Sikhs lived as fellow members of common society, united by 
religious and social ties which became stronger with the lapse of 
time. 2 

The limited entry of the higher castes into the fold of the new 
faith kept it comparatively free from the emergence of rigid social 
distinctions and the development of non-egalitarian forces.’! A 
large number of the people from the low-caste Hindus came under 
the fold of Sikhism in order to end their out-caste status. To some 
extent they were successful in upgrading their social position. How- 
ever, towards the beginning of the present century the Sikh society 
experienced the emergence of Mazhabis and Ramdasia sects who 
constitute the low-caste groups and under the new legal and politi- 
cal system they are covered by the “protective discriminatory” 
provisions of the law. 

Be that as it may, there can be no denying the fact that Guru 
Nanak who raised such a strong voice against the caste-ridden 
Indian society, would have been the last to have conceived of a 
society, as would accord a position and status to an individual 
determined by birth or caste. But then this is not the only deviation 
in the Sikh panth and society. There are quite a few more. For 
example, Sikh practices and institutions are not totally bereft of 
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all kinds of formalism and ritualism. Even a form of worship has 
grown. “The Granth is worshipped almost exactly in the same way 
as the best of idols was ever worshipped by the most idolatorous of 
Hindus.’42 In the same manner it is doubtful if Guru Nanak or his 
immediate successors would have permitted the role which the Sikh 
priestly class has come to play in the social and wider affairs of the 
Sikhs today. Yet, to explain these and many other developments 
will require wider understanding and deeper analysis into the 
evolution of the Indian society of which Sikhism has been an inte- 
gral part. 

The above analysis shows that Guru Nanak and the totality of 
his thought can best be understood and interpreted in the context 
of what happened and was happening in India asa whole and in 
the Punjab in particular. The ideals of reform and revivalism inspi- 
red him as they did many of his contemporaries, slightly older or 
younger. Led by these ideals he presented before the people a way 
of life which was purposeful; a social order which was humane and 
just: a moral code which enabled man to leada full and balanced 


life. His appeal was not sectoral and his message was universal in 
nature. 
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Earliest References to the Bhakti Concept 


G.V. SAROJA 


The origin of the cult of bhakti in Hinduism is not shrouded in 
mystery as Jadunath Sinha states in his article “The Bhagavata 
Religion, the Cult of Bhakti’’.! It seems to be an indigenous growth, 
the author continues to state, remarking at the same time that 
some people find in it the influence of Islam, and others trace it to 
Christianity. 

Bhakti or devotion is found in the Rgveda Samhita in its various 
shades. Only the hymns pertaining to the Vedic deity Visnu are 
considered for the present analysis. 


Prayer for Material Prosperity 

“May we be happy in a home in riches, in person, in children, 
bestowed upon us by thee Visnu’’ (6.49.13). 

“Grant us wealth conducting us by safe path’’ (6.69.1).? 

Visnu is propitiated with oblations. It is stated that Visnu is 
sarva devatd, all the other deities are branches of Visnu (7.40.5). 
“Let not Visnu abandon us’’, Vasistha, the Vedic seer prays 
(7.93.8). 

The mortal desirous of wealth quickly obtains it if he presents 
offerings to the widely renowned Visnu, if he worships him with 


devoted mind and adores so great a benefactor of mankind 
(7.100. 1). 


Prayer for Its Own Sake 

The seer Dirghatamas, in the Rgveda Samhita (1.154.1) exhorts us 
to earnestly glorify the exploits of Visnu who made the three worlds, 
sustained the spheres thrice, traversing the whole, and who is prais- 
ed by the exalted. It is stated that Visnu abides in prayer 
(1.154.3).3 

“May our praises and prayers, the causes of good fortune attain 
Visnu at this sacrifice’ (3.54.14). 

Indra and Visnu are the generators of all praises (6.69.2). The 
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praisers of Visnu are firm in their conviction, and he has made a 
spacious dwelling for his worshipper (7.100.4). : 

The sage Vasistha prays Visnu thus: 

‘I who am feeble, praise Thee ‘who are powerful’ (7.100.5). 

‘Conceal not from us Thy real form’—Visnu fought in a battle 
under the guise of Sipivista (7.100.6). 

‘May my laudatory hymns magnify Thee’ (7.100.7). 

‘We offer praise to Visnu who harms not his adorers’ (S252) 

‘Come here induced by my praise’ (8.27.8). 


Happiness 
‘May Visnu be the promoter of happiness’ (7.35.9). 


The Final Goal 

The seer Dirghatamas exclaims: ‘May I attain his favourite path 
in which god-seeking men-delight....He is the friend of the 
pious’ (1.154.5). 

‘We pray to ViSnu that you (the sacrificer and his wife) may go- 
to those regions (the Supreme abode)” (isl a46) 

It is very clear that Visnu is prayed for attaining the purusdr- 
thas—dharma, artha, kama—and the end happiness or paramain 
padam (the supreme abode) reaching which there is no returning or 
rebirth. 

The following are the key-words used in the above-mentioned 
hymns containing bhakti. Sayana’s interpretations for the same are 


also given: 


Words Meaning 
arkah arcaniyani Sastrani ca 
avivasat namaskdradibhih paricaret 
urugayaya bahubhih kirtaniyaya 
urugayasya bahubahirmahatmabhirgatavyasya stutyasya: 
grnami staumi 

dasat hayimsi dadhat 

priyam priyabhiitam 

matinam stutingm janitarau 
manasa mananena stotrena. 
mardhavah madhurasya 

pajate parakarsena pitjayet 
Samsanmi prakarsena staumt 


stomasah stotrani 
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The nine forms of devotion fravanam, kirtanam, visnoh smranam, 
pdda-sevanam, arcanam, yandanam, dasyam, sakhyam and dtma-nive- 
danam of the bhakti cult can all be traced to the Rgveda mantras. 
As the Bhagavata declares,’ the Vedas deal with the three purusar- 
thas—dharma, artha and kama, but their real teaching is moksa or 
liberation by dedicating oneself to the Supreme Being who is the 
friend and well-wisher of all. 

In the Bhagavadgitd, the term eka bhakti (7.17) and the phrase 
‘bhaktya ananyaya’ (8.22) stand for the highest form of bhakti. 
The relationship between the worshipper and the Lord worshipped 
are described as that of the father and son, as between two friends, 
and that of the lover and the beloved in 11.44. 

Visnu being the generator of praises and the benefactor of man- 
kind as defined in the Rgveda Samhita, one has to conclude that the 
two actions imply “grace’. 

The vaikuntha, stated to be the paramam padam of Visnu, in 
the Bhagvadgita and other texts, is mentioned in this sense in 
the Rgveda Samhita. Vaikuntha is the name of a rdksasi who per- 
formed once a severe penance for getting a son equal to Indra. 
Indra who disliked the idea of another being equal in might to him, 
himself took birth as the son of the raksast and was called Indra 
Vaikuntha. Thus there is no connection between Vaikuntha and 
Visnu in the Rgveda Samhita. 

We can go even to the extent of asserting that the madhura bhava 
and its eight progressive stages may be traced to the Rgveda. The 
four stages, prema, sneha, mana and pranaya are definitely found in 
the Reveda Samhita texts mentioned above, and the other four sta- 
ges of raga, anuraga, bhava and maha bhava may be found in 
Vasistha’s outpourings in the seventh mandala. 

Visnu has nothing to do with sin, while Varuna and Indra are 
-entreated to wipe off or pardon their sins in the Rgveda Samhita. 
Hence, the question of maryddda or pusti bhakti in the Rgveda 
Samhita mantras pertaining to Visnu does not arise, though it is 
the marydda bhakti or the bhakti attainable by ones own effort, and 
not the pusti bhakti that is advocated in the hymns of Varuna and 
Indra. 

The unity in diversity (or ‘worshipping’ though the mode, the 
content and the object of worship differ, as found in the medieval 
mystics of north India), can be found in the Rgvedic worship too. 
Even the sacrificial rite with its offerings insists on devoted, firm, 
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pure and correct mode of praying and offering which are the vari- 
ous aspects of bhakti. What is important is the mental mode and. 
not the external paraphernalia that takes the various shapes. 

There is no necessity to point out that the Sahajiya cult cannot 
be approved by a strict follower of the Vedic injunctions. 

The Vedic form of bhakti finds its extreme form in Sri Caitanya’s 
philosophy?® with his emphasis on hlddini Sakit and madhura_ bhava, 
including in its fold people irrespective of caste and creed. 
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The Medieval Bhakti Movement: 
Its Influence on Jainism 


JAGDISHCHANDRA JAIN 


George Grierson has observed that the bhakti movement has been 
the most extensive and widespread movement among all other 
Indian religious movements of medieval India which exists even 
today. The era of bhakti poetry is recognized as the golden period 
of Hindi literature which has given birth to numerous well-known 
Hindi poets of the medieval period. The great Sankaracdrya main- 
tained the doctrine of salvation by means of knowledge (jnana) 
which was as good as intuition and quest of subtleties. Later new 
forms of devotion (bhakti) received formal shape and this task was 
accomplished in different forms by a series of theologicians such as 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Nimbarka in the south, who succeeded 
Sankara. Ramanuja preached bhakti yoga, intense devotion to 
Visnu when the worshipper realized that he was but a fragment of 
God and that he was wholly dependent on him. During the bhakti 
era, religion turned to bea subject-matter of emotional and sensu- 
ous feelings rather than of abstract knowledge when the emphasis 
was laid on worship, propitiation, adoration and abandonment of 
the self, putting one’s soul completely in the hands of God, trust- 
ing in his will and waiting confidently for his grace. Bhakti derived 
its inspiration from the Alvars of Tamil Vaisnavism which after 
tich growth in the south travelled to the north through the agen- 
cies of Ram‘inanda and Maharashtra saints. 


No Scope of Bhakti in Early Jainism 

Jainism is a religion of renunciation based on the principle of 
non-attachment and non-possession which can be practised by 
undergoing penance and mortification; therefore there is no scope 
of bhakti here as a means of achicving salvation. Jainism does not 
maintain that this world has becn created by God, who is one, eter- 
nal, omnipotent and is capable of doing and undoing things at his 
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will. Here Godhood can be achieved by an individual by practising 
penance, leading to the annihilation of kKarmas. Then the soul be- 
comes free from passions (vitardga), deprived of any desire or 
attachment whatsoever. Under the conditions the question of 
appeasement or propitiation to the liberated soul (siddha) by exhi- 
biting ardent devotion does not arise. Acarya Vattakera (c. second 
century AO) has stated in his Mildcara (7.69-70): “Out of devotion 
the saint wishes to be bestowed upon freedom from birth and death 
(drogya), achievement of enlightenment (bodhilabha), and fixing the 
mind on auspicious thoughts at the time of death (samadhi) but this 
is not claiming the reward of penitential act (nidana). This is a false 
speech (asatyamrsa), merely a devotional language, as God Jina, 
being beyond attachment and aversion, cannot be expected to offer 
anything.’’ Another Jain teacher Vidyanandin, also known as 
PatrakeSarin (ninth century AD) in his Patrakesari-Stotra (37), an 
elaborate hymn in praise of Mahavira, has declared: “O venerable 
one, you have never directed the act of constructing places of 
worship, giving charity, worshipping deity etc. which lead to the 
death and suffering of the people. In fact, such acts have been 
appropriated by sravakas (hearers of the law) themselves out of 
devotion.” 


Superhuman Qualities Attributed to a Tirthankara 

It is noteworthy that there have been songs of praise (stuti) in 
honour of a ¢érthatikara in early Jainism but they are quite diffe- 
rent from those composed by later writers. For example, culogising 
Mahavira in the Acdraiga (Upadinaéruta, I. ix), his severe penance 
while travelling in the country of Ladha, inhabited by tribal 
people, has been characterized and not his miraculous powers. In 
the same way, in the chapter dealing with Virastuti in the Sutrakr- 
taiiga (I.vi), distinguishing Mahavira as a great hero, he has been 
portrayed ‘‘as the Airivata among elephants, the lion among ani- 
mals, the Ganga among rivers and the Garuda among birds.” But 
gradually the scene changes with the passage of time. To make him 
as superhuman, a tirthankara was included among Salakdpurusas 
(great man), endowed with distinctive physiognomical signs (lak- 
sana) and marks (vyafjana).} It is said that the ordinary human 
beings are said to have possessed 32 marks, whereas the Baladevas 
and the Vasudevas 800 and the ¢irthartikaras and the Cakravartins 
8000.2 The Kalpasiura (4.66 ff) has stated that when Vardhamana 
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Mahivira was born, king Siddhartha sent for interpreters of 
dreams (suvina- lakkhana-padhaga), who were well-versed in eight 
divisions of Mahanimitta. Predicting the future of the child, they 
declared that either he would become a sovereign king with his 
dominion extending to the four quarters (cauranta-cakkavatti) or a 
Jina (victorious), leader of the three worlds, the sovereign of excel- 
lent religion (dhammavara-cakkavatti).* It is stated that the body 
of Rsabha is supposed to have possessed of various auspicious 
marks. The marks of Srivatsa, a fish, a pitcher, a thunderbolt and a 
goad are considered the marks of distinction.* 


Supernatural Phenomena 

Like the signs and the marks, the atisayas or miraculous events 
are associated with superhuman qualities of a tirtharikara. These 
qualities have been introduced from his very birth which is believed 
to have been attended by heavenly divinities. The Jambuddivapan- 
natti (5.112-23)® provides an elaborate description of the birth- 
ceremony of Rsabha. It is said that as soon as Rsabha was born, 
alarmed by shaking of their thrones, several groups of gods and 
goddesses appeared; they took the child to the Mount Meru, where 
he was given a ceremonial bath (janmdbhiseka). The five auspicious 
events (kalyanaka) have been enumerated in the life of a tirthai- 
kara: the celebration of conception (garbha), of birth (janma), of 
renunciation (tapa), of enlightenment (jfdna) and of salvation 
(moksa).6 The térthatkaras are endowed with eight pratiharyas 
(miraculous phenomena)?’ and thirty-four atisayas, consisting of 
handsome, fragrant and healthy body with no perspiration and 
dirt. Even the blood which flowed through the veins of their body 
is believed to be transparent and milky in colour with flesh and 
blood without foul smell. After attainment of enlightenment nume- 
rous miraculous events are inserted in the life of a térthankara. An 
assembly hall (samavasarutia) is created by divine beings so that 
while preaching, his miraculous sound (divyadhvani) could be heard 
and interpreted by divine gods, human beings and animals alike. 
The body of the Enlightened One was free from all impurities; it 
shone like a crystal, with a royal insignia of a white parasol above 
and a bright circular halo around the head.® It is stated that the 
night the ksatriya lady Trisala delivered Mahivira, the divine gods 
and goddess showered nectar (amaya), fragrance (gandha), powder 
(cua), gold (iranna) and precious jewels (rayana).® It is to be noted 
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that not only a tirthankara but even the disciples of Mahavira, 
have been characterised as endowed with various supernatural and 
miraculous powers. Some of them were able to cure the disease 
simply by touching a patient (dmosahi), others by using their 
phlegm (k/elosahi), their excreta and urine (vipposahi)'® and dirt 
of the body (jallosahi). Some by the act of charms could assume 
any form at will, could rise through the air, could repeat the whole 
stanza by knowing a pada, and so on.!! 


Adoration: A Purely Mental Act 

As a matter of fact the early bhakri was inspired by feelings of 
respect rather than of love. The glory of the divine grace was the 
glory of an emperor which the ordinary mortal could hardly con- 
template. In Jainism since God Jina is free from passions, he is not 
supposed to evince interest in acquiring sovereign glory or grant 
any favour to his devotees. Samantabhadra, a renowned Digam- 
bara Jain author (fifth century AD), has appropriately said in his 
Aptamimdmsé (?): “O revered one, you are not considered great as 
you are endowed with supernatural powers such as bringing the 
arrival of divine gods, moving in the sky, waiving of fly-whisks, 
and so on; such things are noticed even among jugglers (dyavi). . . 
You are great as you are devoid of ignorance, attachment 
and aversion and your teachings are not contradictory to reason 
and commandments, and whatever is preached by you is incompa- 
tible with testimony.”’ (6) Under the conditions, the innovation or 
propitiation of God in Jainism should be considered only a purely 
mental act leading to the infusion of the spirit of self-reliance in a 
devotee. 


Adoration of Stupas 

The word ceiya (caitya; cetiya in Pali) is related to a funeral pile 
or mound (cird) in Jain canonical literature. lt denotes a sacred 
tree growing on a mound, hall or temple or place of worship.!* 
The abode of a jakkha is often referred to as cetya or Gyatana in 
the Jain canon. It was a halting or resting place for Mahavira, 
Buddha and other religious ascetics. Later on ceéiya was replaced 
by tnibha (stupa) which was erected as a monument for preserving 
the memory of a person. A stUpais a heap or pile of earth or 
bricks etc.!2 The Buddhist stipas were erected over sacred relics of 
the Buddha. We are told that a stipa was raised in memory of 
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Rsabha, the first tirthankara of Jains, at the mountain Astapada 
(Kaildsa). The Jambuddivapannatti (2.33) has provided an elaborate 
description of grand celebration of airvana of Rsabha: No sooner 
Rsabha was relinquished from the worldly existence and was libe- 
rated, the throne of Indra was shaken and he set off to pay his 
homage to the mountain Asiapada with his retinue. The members 
of the retinue approached the dead body!4 of the térthankara; they 
were downcast and meloncholic, walked a round about the body 
three times respectfully and waited upon it. Then a pyre (ciiga) 
was prepared out of exccllent gosisa sandalwood; the firthantkara 
was given a bath of ksirodaka water; sandalwood paste was ap- 
plied to his body; and he was elegantly dressed and ornamented. 
Then the body was placed on a specially prepared palanquin 
which was put on pyre and set fire. After the body was consumed, 
and the fire extinguished by ksirodaka water, the bones (sakkaha) 
were collected and shared by heavenly gods.'° Then the memorial 
mounds (ceéya-thubha) were raised in memory of the tirthankara., 
The heavenly gods returned to their respective abodes. They pre- 
served the bones in their caskets and worshipped them. 16 

Thus though the memorial mounds were erected in memory of 
the diseased person, yet no image-worship was introduced. We 
learn from the Buddhist accounts that flowers and incense were 
offered to the Buddha and his relics, the garland or perfume or 
paint was presented to him, hymns and adoration were chanted in 
his praise and the lamps were lighted around the stupa, yet the 
devotees had no image of the Buddha. But later, these objects of 
worship resulted in the invention of his image which appears in the 
early sculpture of Mathura, probably in the early part of the first 
century ap.!? 


Bhakti Cult ia Jainism 

As pointed out, the bhakti movement being the most widespread 
religious movement, involving free emotion and impulse, Jainism 
could not keep aloof from this very popular movement. As this 
cult evinced various rituals such as prayer, chanting of hymns, 
kneeling, prostration, reciting the rosary, bathing of the divinity, 
offering water, sandalwood paste, rice, flowers, swects, fruits, burn- 
ing lamp and incense before the statue, etc., it suited well to the 
emotional requirement of a devotee. As a result the cult of bhakti 
was introduced in Jainism leading to the activities such as those of 
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building gorgeous temples,!* erecting magnificent images, perfor- 
mance of their consecration with pomp and show,!® celebration of 
birth and salvation of tirthankaras, regular worship of images in 
temples, decoration and ornamentation of images, arrangement of 
festive procession of an idol (rathayatra), and so on. 

Devapiija (worship of divinity) and gurupdsti (devotion to gurt) are 
considered among sixfold daily duties of Jains. Similarly, eulogy of 
twenty-four firthankaras ((caturvimsatistavana) and salutation (van- 
dana) to God Jina (Arhanta and Siddha) are to those who excel in 
austerities, scriptures and virtues are considered among six essen- 
tial (avasyaka) duties.°° Then ten types of bhakti is mentioned in 
the Dasabhakti) bhakti to tirthankara, to siddha, (liberated soul), 
to fruta (scripture), to cdritra (conduct), to yogi (monk), to acdrya 
(spiritual leader), to nirvana (emancipation) to paicaguru (five 
teachers), to NandiSvara (a holy place) and to f¢irthatikara Santi 
(Sintinatha). The period of the tenth century of Christian era and 
onwards is very important from the point of view of bhakti and piija 
in Jainism when a number of books dealing with the layman’s dis- 
cipline (sravakacaru) were composed by Jain authors. The name of 
Somadevasuri, a well-known Digambara dcarya, of the tenth cen- 
tury may be mentioned here. In his Updsakadhyayana which forms 
the last three chapters of the Yasastilakacampi, the author has 
provided with the details of directions with regard to the per- 
formance of puja. Needless to say that many of these directions 
are dominated by brahminism. Emphasising the importance of 
piijd, he has stated: ““Even though the actual image of an apta 
(Arhat; an authoritative person) does not exist before a devotee, 
yet paying homage to the deity leads to meritorious deeds. Does 
the image of the Garuda (the lord of birds; enemy of serpent race) 
not able to remove the effect of poison’ (34.461). Elsewhere 
(15.203) laying stress on the propagation of Jain religion, he has 
advocated the building of places of worship (caitya), Jain temples 
(jinalaya), employing means of knowledge (jfdna), and penance 
(tapa) and performing pijd by displaying great banners (piijamaha- 
dhvaja). Somadeva has also emphasised the importance of dcamana 
(sipping water from the palm of the hand before meals etc. for 
purification), oma (the act of making an oblation to the gods by 
casting clarified butter in the fire) and bhaea-bali (offering oblations 
to all creatures).2° Further (36.526-565; 37; 38; 39; 40), the author 
has narrated six types of piijda such as consecration (abhiseka), wor- 
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ship (pujana), songs of praise (stavana), muttering prayers (japa), 
meditation (dhyana) and paying homage to the scriptures (Sritara- 
dhana). It is interesting to note that under the section of piijana, 
Somadeva has propitiated the eight guardians of the quarters (dik- 
pala) such as Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairiti, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera 
and Iga. They have been requested to grace the occasion along with 
their family members, accept the offering, stay in their respective 
quarters and pacify such obstacles which might stand in the way of 
those who are showing enthusiasm while performing the consccra- 
tion ceremony of God Jina. Obviously, this shows the influence of 
Vedic rites. Further, Jinacandra in his Dharmasangraha Sravakacara 
(fifteenth century AD) has enumerated five types of puja in which 
the deities are invited (ah yanana), installed (sthapana), requested to 
stay near (sannidhikarana), worshipped (pijjana) and discharged at 
the end of the ceremony (visarjana). It is a fact that while perform- 
ing the Vedic sacrifice, Indra and other deities were invited and 
discharged at the concluding rite of the festival. Similarly, the 
mention of the consecration ceremony of God Jina by five divine 
food (paiicamrta-abhiseka) such as milk, sugarcane juice, clarified 
butter, curds and water’ clearly indicates the influence of Vedic 
rites on Jain pija.24 It was due to an influence of bhakti cult of 
SAivism and Vaisnavism that in the tenth century AD yaksas were 
installed as guardian deities of the tarthankaras and the yaksi cult 
was introduced in south India when the goddesses Jvalamalini, 
Padmavati, Ambika and Siddhayika were given a prominent place 
in Jainism. It may be noted in this connection that though Jainism 
does not consider God as creator of this universe, yet Jinasena 
(ninth century AD) the author of the Adipurana, influenced by 
brahminical tradition, designates Rsabha, the first tarthankara, as 
creator of the universe (jagatam srasta), Vamadeva (designation of 
Lord Siva), of tawny colour (pisariga), possessing eight forms (usfa- 
miirti: five elements, mind, egotism and matter) and the last of ten 
incarnations (dasavataracarama).2> It need not be pointed out that 
the above designations are applicable to God Siva in brahminism. 
The author also seems to be dominated by brahminic influence 
when he admits the prominence of samskdaras (a sacred ceremony, 
one which purifies from the taint of sin contracted in the womb 
and leading to regeneration) beginning from the conception until 
the death of an individual. These samskdras are in agreement with 
the corresponding rites accepted in brahminic religion. Jinasena 
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has also referred to the ceremony of yajnopavita (sacred thread) 
and the fire worship which are customary with the Vedic brah- 
mins.76 

Jain authors also composed hymns of praise (stofra or stuti) to 
be recited in honour of the tarthaikara. These hymns were compo- 
sed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and later in Gujarati, Hindi, 
Punjabi, Kacchi and other Indian dialects. Some of these poems 
are quite short, others are of considerable length. The Uvasagga- 
hara-Stotra by Bhadrabahu is a hymn dedicated to paréva contain- 
ing five stanzas. It has been quite popular among Jains and has 
undergone several editions, including an English translation by 
H. Jacobi in 1881. Rsabhapancasika by Dhanapala is another 
Prakrit hymn composed in fifty stanzas. The hymn is composed 
in an artificial style containing metaphors. It has been translated 
into German by Klatt. Among other important religious hymns, 
mention may be made of the Ajiya-santi-thava of Nandisena, 
the Kayatthii-tthaya by Dharmaghosastri, the Laghu Ajita-santi- 
thava (or Ullasikamathaya) by Jinavallabha, the Pdsajina-thava 
by Dharmavardhana, the Jayatihuyana by Abhayadeva, the 
Isiinandala-thotta by Dharmaghosasiiri and others.2”7 The Jinasa- 
hasrandma-stotra by famous Jinasena, the author of the Adipurdana, 
deserves a special mention here. It has been composed on the pat- 
tern of the Visnu-sahasrandma-stotra which refers to 1008 names 
of God Jina, calling him under various titles such as Sambhu, 
Vigvatascaksu, Visvavyapin, Jagatpati, Siva, Brahmayoni, Bhtva- 
nesvara, Kutastha, Hiranyanabbi, Hiranyagarbha, Rtvig, Yajia- 
pati, Parambrahma, Pundarikaksa, Vedavid, Aniddinidhana. Catur- 
vaktra, Caturmukha, Brhaspati, Sankara, and so on, signifying the 
names of brahminic gods.28 There have been hymns where the style 
of the ornate court poetry was most developed. In the Siddhapriya- 
Stotra by Devanandi, for example, the verses are rhymed in such a 
way that the same syllables in each of the two consecutive lines, 
have a different meaning. In the Mahdvira-stava the same words 
occur three times over with a different meaning each time. In the 
Nenti-Jinastava no consonants occur accept la and m. Then, the 
Caturharavali-Citrastava of Jayatilakasuri contains verses in which 
the syllables are to be read in the shape of a cross, a lotus-petal, 
a svastika, etc. The hymns have been composed in which the poems 
are written in several languages, each stanza in different dialect 
such as Sanskrit, Maharashtrian, Magadhi, Sauraseni, Paisaci and 
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Apabhramfsa.”° 
There have been serious types of hymns, somewhat philosophical 
in nature in praise of God Jina. In this connection the names of 
Siddhasena Divakara and Samantabhadra, the two renowned Jain 
logicians, are worth mentioning. Siddhasena is well-known for his 
thirty-two Dvdtrimsika-Stotras and Samantabhadra for Devdgama- 
Stotra (or Aptamimamsda), Brhatsvayambhu-Stotra and Jinasataka 
(or Stutividya). Then, in imitation to Siddhasena Divakara’s Dvatri- 
msikas, Hemachandra who was called “the Omniscient of Kali 
Age’, composed two Mahavira-Stotras, containing thirty-two ver- 
ses each, the one is called Ayogavyavacchedika and the other 
_Anyayogavyavacchedika, He also wrote the Vitardga-Stotra at the re- 
quest of King kumarapala. Later Upadhyaya Yasovijaya (eighteenth 
century AD) composed several stotras such as Virastuti, Sankhe- 
Svara Parsvajina-stutti, Pratimasataka and Paramdatmasyartipa-panca- 
vimsatika. Among more popular stotras, the BhaktaGmara-Stotra, a 
_popular hymn among Diagambaras and Svetambaras, by Manatunga 
(probable date the beginning of the third century AD in the opinion 
of Winternitz), the KalyGnamandira Stotra by Siddhasena Divakara, 
Visapahara-Stotra by Dhanaiyaya (seventh or eighth century AD), 
and the Ekibhava-stotra by Vadiraja can be mentioned. It is stated 
that Manatunga was fettered with forty-two iron fetters and locked 
up in a house. Then, as the story goes as he went on composing 
forty-two verses of his stotra, the iron fetters broke one after 
another and he became free.?° Hymns were also composed in Apa- 
bhraméa, Hindi, Gujarati, Rajasthani and Kannada. Among Hindi 
writers, the names of Banarasidas, Bhagchand, Dyanatray, 
Bhidhardas, Anandghan can be mentioned. The works dealing 
with pratistha (consecration of the Jain image) were also composed 
by various Jain authors. Thus the literature dealing with various 
aspects of bhakti went on increasing day by day. 
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ment (divyanulepana), divine jars full of scented water (divyagandhodaka-ghata), 
divine garments for the child (divyadéraka-civara) and splendorous music emer- 
ging frem divine musical instruments. 

"An interesting comparison can be made with the excreta of the Buddha 
which smelt fragrant (mentioned in the Vimdnavatthu, XVII) Sukumar Dutt, 
op. eit., pp. 218f. 

"Ovydiva Sitra, 15, p. 52. 

“In the Mahabérata, caitya is represented no more than a sacred tree or a 
tree with an altar which is termed as a resort or the devas, 'aksas, raksasas, etc. 
and hence we are told not no injure it. 

UNisitha Ctrni, 3. 1535. 

“Tt is stated in the Avafyaka Cirni (p. 181) that after Usabha’s attainment 
of omniscience, his hair, moustaches, short hair on the body and nails were 
removed but his twisted locks of hair were allowed to remain. 

“In the Vasudevahindi Sanghadasagani Vacaka (185, 1-19 Indra was given the 
bones, the kings and royalties the other parts of the body and some people and 
the brahmins preserved fire. If anybody suffered from physical pain, he was 
said to have been cured by applying ashes. The fire was conserved by adding 
sandalwood to it. The building of memorial stUpas on the relics of Buddha and 
his relics shared by various people in Vaisali, Kapilavastu, Paya, Kusinara and 
other places can be well compared with the above account. 

*°This description to the disposal of the dead undoubtedly belongs to a much 
later period and seems to have been influenced by Buddhism. The ancient Jain 
texts such as the Bhagyatt Arddhand, the Brhatakalpa Siattra and its Bhdsya and 
the dyafyaka Ctryni refer to an old tradition when the dead bodies of Jain asce- 
tics were left uncared in deserted places for the mercy of wild beasts and birds. 
See Jagdishchandra Jain, Life in Ancient India as Depicted in Jaina Canon and 
Commentaries, pp. 281-83. 

"See Sukumar Dutt, op. eit., pp. 239f. There has been a tradition of Maha- 
vira’s image carved in his life-time (jivantasvami-pratima) recorded in the 
Svetambara Jain canonical literature, but the tradition, in abscnce of any con- 
crete proof, docs not seem to hold good. Dr. U.P. Shahin his Studies in Jain 
rt, p. 4, however identifies this image with a bronze of jivantasvdni-pratima 
from Akota, now in Baroda Museum. 

"Very recently a circular Jain temple has been consecrated in Palitana, one 
of the holiest places for Jains, on 28 November 1984. The temple is said to be 
the “rst of its kind in the world constructed in seven years at a cost of one 
crore of rupees. The consecration ceremony was performed by 25 Jain sddhus 
and 150 saditvis and 108 Jain families drawn from different parts of India. 

“The Mahamastak4bhiseka (the great head-anointing ceremony) is performed 
every twelve to fourteen years by Digambara Jains of the colossal statue of 
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-Gommatesvara Bahubali located atop a hill at Sravanabelagola in Mysore 
“state. The last time the abhiseka ceremony was performed in 1981 when one 
thousand and eight pitchers of saffron, sandalwood paste and holy water col- 
jected from the rivers of the country were poured on the statue. Flowers were 
showered down over the image and flags and illumination marked the grand 
celebration. At the feet of the statue were laid offerings of milk, clarified 
butter, sugar, jaggery and fruits. 

gee Ayasyaka Siitra; Milacdra, 7.15, 42, 79f: 1.24, 25; Bhagavati Arédhand, 
118 and commentary; 46 and commentary. 

21prabhacandra has written a commentary on this book. According to him, 
Kundakunda and Pujyapada Devanandi are the authors of Prakrit Dasabhakti 
and Sanskrit DaSabhakti respectively Jagdishchandra Jain, Prakrit Sahitya ka 
Ttihds, pp. 263f. 

2 Aonihoma is also mentioned in the Jambuddivapannatti (5.114); it finds 
mention in the Ka@tydyana Srautasiitra (Monier Williams, Sanskrit-Euglish 
Dictionary). The Jambuddivapannatti (ibid.) also refers to stirring fire by rubbing 
two pieces of sticks as the Vedic Aryans used to do. The text also refers to 
bhatic<arma; this rite was performed at a birth, marriage etc. as directed in 
the Grhvasitras (Monier Williams, op. cit.), and raksapottalika (also referred 
to in the Bhavisya Purana). It is noteworthy that the designation of Indra in the 
Jambnddivepannatti (5.115) is marked under various titles such as vajjapani 
(wielding a thunderbolt), purandara (destroyer of stronghold), satakkatu (hav- 
ing hundredfold power), sahassakka (thousand-eyed), maghavan (bountiful), 
and pakasdsana (instructor of the ignorant); he is also known as Salapani (hav- 
ing a spear in hand) and vasaha-vahana (riding a bull). This again testifies the 
influence of brahminism. 

See Jinasena, Harivamsapurana, 22.21; Ravisena, Padmacarita, 68.14f. 

21Ffemadri (thirteenth century AD) in his Caturvarga-cintamani mentions milk, 
sour milk, butter, honey and sugar as five kinds of divine food. 

2514.26, 37, 44, 47, 51. 

°6See chapters, 38-40. 

"7See Jagdishchandra Jain, Prakrit Sahitva ka Itihds, pp. 483f; Chandrabhal 
‘Tripathi, Catalogue of the Jaina Manuscripts at Strassburg, Section 5, 5.3 
Hymns (Sanskrit and Prakrit) and 5.4 Hymns (other languages), pp. 322-57; 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Il, pp. 548-58. 

peSeewoe 002223) 


2°Winternitz, op. cit., p. 558. 
“Tt is said that the poet MayUra composed his Sitiryafataka in praise of the 


Sun-god and became free from leprosy. There is also the story of the restrora- 
tion of the limbs of poet Bana when he composed the Candifataka in praise of 


the goddess. Winternitz, op. cit., D- S30), 
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Baba Shaikh Farid: A Harbinger of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity 


M.S. AHLUWALIA 


Religion serves both harmony as well as change in the transforma- 
tion of a society. Even the social change, whether in Hindu or 
Muslim society, often took the garb of religion. The bhakti and 
Sufi movements questioned the fundamentals and were instrumental 
in bringing about radical transformation of socio-cultural structure 
and even the foundation of a new religion. It is interesting to note 
that Guru Nanak’s movement began against religious differences 
and gradually turned into a new religion. 

Punjab was one of the parts of India which felt the earliest 
impact of culture brought by the Turkish invaders. Simultaneously 
due to the Mongol upheaval in Central Asia, a large number of 
Muslims fled from their homes and settled down in India. The 
large number of local converts, added by scholars and Sufis, migrat- 
ed to India in a bid to escape the Mongol terror. This brought 
about, as was expected, a new change in the social structure of 
early medieval Punjab. 

As early as the eleventh century, Lahore and Multan had deve- 
loped into two big centres of Muslim piety in the Punjab and later 
on, the mystic influence spread to many other centres, notably Uch, 
Thanesar, Panipat and Pak-Pattan etc. The Sufi settlements also in- 
directly contributed to the development of Indo-Muslim culture and 
a common language composed of local elements with a vast ter- 
minology drawn from Arabic and Persian. Although it is difficult to 
claim that the Sufis projected a wide-based liberalism, they never- 
theless made themselves acceptable to the Hindu masses by their 
freedom from caste prejudice and general love of mankind. 

The Sufis belonged to that group of Muslim society which was 
in real sense the harbinger of the Hindu-Muslim unity. Their aim 
was to popularize the essence of Islam and to impart to the people 
of Hindustan, the same sense of nearness to God which they had 
acquired by treading the true path shown by Prophet Muhammad. 
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They unhasitatingly accepted anything and everything from the 
Hindu culture which had not been specifically prohibited in Islam. 

The Sufi movement was initiated by the Sufi saints in medieval 
India in ordec to throw open the path of salvation to everyone 
irrespective of his status. It was essentially a secular movement 
which denied the supremacy of any class or castc. The aim was also 
to secure privileges and rights for the lower sections of socicty. 
The various Sufi silsi/ahs were initiated by the learned Sufis and 
were aimed at spiritual as well as socio-religious uplift of the 
society. 

Sufism was thus a religious movement within Islam but at the 
same time, it stressed asceticism and inner experience of the divine 
in contradiction to outer ritual. Their centres called khangahs, 
attracted large crowds, who came to the Sufi saints for spiritual 
inspiration and to participate in emotional experience of the 
religion. 

The Sufis of the Chishti si/silah went farthest in this respect, and 
became in consequence, the most popular among the non-Muslims. 
The local people understood and appreciated their teachings and 
preachings better than any other order of the Sufis. The saint who. 
introduced the Chishti! order in India was Shaikh Moinuddin 
Chishti, who established his Khangah at Ajmer during the period of 
the Ghorian conquest of India in the closing ycars of the twelfth 
century. 

Shaikh Moinuddin had a long line of spiritual successors who 
continued his mission and became eminently popular in Hindustan. 
Shaikh Farid, the desciple of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Kaki, is in 
many ways, the most popular and remarkable of the Chishti saints 
of India. In fact he is the most popular of all Muslim saints of 
India among the non-Muslims. 

The early Indian Sufis believed in a pacific and non-violent 
approach towards the problems of the society. They considered 
self-criticism as the best way to minimise chances of friction in 
society. They ‘‘attracted the creative social and intellectual encrgies 
within the community and became the bearer or instrument of a 
social and cultural revolution.” 

The Sufis were men of deep religious feelings who laid great 
stress on the principles of tauba (repentence), wara (abstinenee), 

zuhud (piety), sabr (patience), shukr (gratitude), Khauf (fear), and 
riza (submission to the will of God). Their aim was to practise 
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{slam with a view to attain marifat (gnosis) of Allah.® The mystical 
philosophy of the Sufis suggested a way to realise God and was 
based on love and renunciation. It suggested a remedy for spiritual 
salvation, moral degeneration, deterioration and class competition. 
The Sufi saints acted as a guide, friend and philosopher to their 
disciples. They took the responsibility for the moral, spiritual and 
ethical development of their followers. 

Of the Sufi orders which found greater acceptance in India, i.e. 
the Qadiri, the Suhrawardi, the Naqshbandi and the Chishti, the 
last proved to be most influential, both in terms of great men that 
it threw up as well as the large numbers and the areas in which it 
had been accepted. The first centre of the Chishti Siisilah was 
established at Ajmer in Rajasthan which became the greatest centre 
in north-western India for propagating Islam and spreading the 
message of love and spirituality.* 

Baba Shaikh Farid® (ap 1173-1265) belonged to the Chishti Sufi 
order and established his seat at Ajodhan in Pakpattan (ie. ferry 
of the pure) in Punjab. He was the khalifa (chief represcntative) 
of Khwaja Kutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki (the founder of Chishti 
silsilah in Delhi and khalifa or successor of the founder of Chishti 
silsilah in India, Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti). The Chishti silsilah 
in India may faithfully boast of three great saints in Khwaja 
Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer, Baba Shaikh Farid of Ajodhan and 
Hazrat Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi as the greatest luminaries who 
laid the foundations of the ‘order’ on love and service for man and 
direct spiritual communion with God.® 

According to the author of Siyar-ul-Auliya,’ Baba Farid was 
‘born in 569 an (AD 1173) at Khotwal near Multan in Punjab. He 
was schooled in mystic thought by his own pious mother Qarsum 
Bibi. Baba Farid received his early education under the tutorship 
of Maulana Minhajuddin. When Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki visited 
Multan, Farid fell under his spell and became his disciple. After 
having attained khilafat (teacher of religion) from his Pér-i- Murshid 
(Shaikh Bakhtiyar Kaki), he settled at Ajodhan. 

Baba Farid underlined a special relationship between the murid 
and the Shaikh. In his Jamait Khana, no distinction was madc 
between man and woman on any ground, as in his eyes, all human 
beings were equal. Farid’s khangah became the cultural centre 
where all classes of people met. He held discourses with the Hindu 
yogis in Hindawi dialect. According to a tradition, a large number 
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of local tribes were converted to Islam owing to Baba Farid’s 
influence. 

It is noteworthy that Shaikh Farid allowed the Hindus to become 
his murids or spiritual disciples. This was some thing new and quite 
unpalatable to the orthodox u/ema who failed to understand how 
q Muslim saint could spiritually guide anyone without formally 
converting him to Islam. But Baba Farid accepted non-Muslims as 
his murids, because salvation in his opinion, depended not only on 
cultural or communal labels, but on the genuine love and fear of 
God. It did not matter for Baba Farid whether a man called him- 
self Hindu or Musalman. 

The mystics in general were against having any contacts with the 
government and the officers and Baba Farid particularly insisted on 
this principle. The government was considered to be a sinful orga- 
nisation. As such Baba Farid neither sought the favours of the 
contemporary rulers nor was he afraid of their wrath. Baba Farid 
was not an exception to the long established tradition of the 
Chishtis with regard to their negative approach towards the ruling 
class. Neither the dazzling materialism of the court life nor could 
the days of utmost poverty and starvation allure Baba Farid to 
accept a post and deviate from the path chosen for himself. It iS 
evident from the mystic philosophy of the Chishti which was 
successfully preached and practised by Baba Farid. His advice to 
his followers was: ‘“‘Do not associate yourself with the kings and 
nobles. . . Every darvesh who opens the door of association with 
the kings and nobles ts doomed.” 

The chief mission of Baba Farid was the uplift and betterment 
of the masses, chiefly depressed and downtrodden. Although he 
avoided the company of kings and nobles, he never put any restric- 
tions to poor and needy. In spite of heavy rush to his kKhangah, 
Baba Farid granted audience to almost everyone. There was not 
even slightest distinction between the regular visitors and a new- 
comers and all were dealt with kindness and benevolence. 

Shaikh Farid’s greatest contribution to Sufi thought and move- 
ment in India is his teaching of mystic ideology through the 
medium of local language i.c. Punjabi. Instead of being devoted ex- 
clusively to Arabic and Persian, he composed poetry of high order 
in the Punjabi language. His writings had such execllence and mass 
appeal that the Sikh gurus included them in their holy scripture, 
Guru Granth Sahib. It is worthy of note that Punjabi literature had 
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become older at least by two hundred years because of the poetry 
of Baba Farid included in the Adi Granth. Baba Farid communicat- 
ed his teachings to the simple folk of Punjab in native tongue, 
Multani Punjabi. 

Baba Farid’s poetry is of high order and more so, it is the first 
recorded poetry in the Punjabi language. His compositions were 
discovered by Guru Nanak and included in the canon of the teach- 
ings which he left for the guidance of his own followers—the Sikhs. 
Since then, thcse compositions have been reverenced by the Sikhs 
and form a part of the sacred scripture, Guru Granth Sahib. This fact 
is a unique example in the history of inter-religious good-will, where 
the compositions of a teacher of one faith have been venerated by 
the followers of another as a part of their own spiritual heritage.* 

The quintessence of Islam, which Baba Farid preached through- 
out his life, can be proved by a cursory glance at his slokas 
(couplets) included in the Adi-Granth. In these slokas while the 
imagery is purely Indian, the message is purely Islamic. This has 
greatly enhanced the appeal of his poetry and a Hindu reader feels 
no foreign note in this music of words, though the message might 
not be very familiar to him. 

Shaikh Farid’s language is concentrated and rich in thought. He 
sings of humility, forgiveness, love of mankind, renunciation and 
meditation. He describes God as kind, loving, forgiving and im- 
mensely powerful. To describe man’s relation with God, Farid 
uses the imagery of the love of man and woman. In one of his 
§lokas Farid warns again and again against the seductive character 
of those ephemeral which engage our time and attention and bar 
our progress to enlightenment. He says: 


How many have sat on the thrones on which we sit. 

As kulanga came in Kartik, forest fires in Chet, lightenings 
in Sawan, 

As woman’s arms adorn her husband’s neck in winter. 

So transitory pass away; reflect on this in thy mind.® 


In the following s/oka, Farid is concerned with the plight of the 
soul which having lost its opportunities of salvation, now regrets 


the inability to return to the fleshy habitat: 


When a woman is virgin she is happy; 
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When she is married her troubles begin. 
Farid, she hath this regret that she cannot become virgin 
again.!° 


‘On the universality of pain and suffering, we have the following 
couplet: 


Farid I thought I alone had the sorrow, 
Sorrow is spread over the whole world. 
From my roof-top I saw 

Every home engulfed in sorrow’s flames. 


To counter sorrow and suffering, Farid teaches asceticism and 
contentment, for he knows, nothing abides except the name of the 
Lord. All friends and relations, needs must go “the way of all 
flesh’’. All mansions and empires would turn into debris sooner 


than we imagine. 


Farid, attach not thy heart to houses, mansions and lofty 
palaces; 

When unweightable earth falleth on thee, thou shall have no 
friend,’ and 

‘Farid, set not thy heart on mansions and wealth, 
think upon thy grave; 

Remember that place whether thou must go." 


The concluding sloka, in the Adi Granth is characteristic of 


Farid’s humanistic creed: 


All men’s hearts are jewels; to distress them is by no means good; 
If thou desire the Beloved, distress no one’s heart.” 


Farid’s poetry adumbrates some of the major motifs and con- 
cerns of the Sikh scriptures. No wonder they find an honoured 
place in the Adi Granth. 

The Chishti order which Baba founded and nursed in the Punjab 
saw a vast proliferation through the continuing influence of his 
personality.!3 Before his death, Baba Farid had decided to appoint 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya!! as his Khalifa or successor. Nizamud- 
din Auliya in his reported conversations in Fawaid-ul-Fuad, has 
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left a vivid picture of the personality of his great preceptor, Baba 
Farid and a number of anecdotes about him. The Chishti order 
spread its influence over the entire length and breadth of Imai 

The mystica: philosophy of Baba Shaikh Farid had conscious OF 
unconscious effect upon the philosophical mind of such eminent 
mystics and saints as Namadeva, Kabir, Guru Nanak and Rama- 
nanda. They exhibited a happy and harmonious blend of two 
systems—the result of the two cultures. They insisted on oneness of 
God, denounced idolatory, opposed the caste system and laid 
stress on human brotherhood. As a result of their teachings and 
preachings, the bhakti cult came to occupy the minds and hearts of 
the people. They realised that true religion consists in bhakti or 
passionate feeling of love of God. This was in fact the essence of 
what was preached and practised by Baba Shaikh Farid. 

Farid’s contribution to Sufi thought and movement in India is 
remarkable. He stressed on action. He denounced any difference 
between the theory and fact of a Sufi life. Farid was, par excellence 
4 man of the masses. The Chishti silsilah became extremely popular 
in the Punjab under his guidance. Even after his death Farid teft 
35 khalifas at different places in northern India. Guru Nanak’s 
honouring the memory of Baba Farid bears out the latter’s great- 
ness as a distinguished and popular saint in the cultural life and 
history of early medieval Punjab.'® 

The main reason for the popularity of Baba Shaikh Farid and 
his teachings is that these easily conformed to Indian conditions 
and environments and attracted a large number of low caste people 
to his fold who had to suffer maltreatment at the hands of their 
own high-ups. The other reason for his popularity was that it 
recognised and patronised local language and also music as a 
vehicle of concentration when it was considered to be a taboo in 
orthodox Islam. The sama i. circular dance and gawwali 1.€. 
congregational singing, were taken up to be the easiest and popular 
mode of concentration and meditation for the common man.!* 

Baba Farid was such a great soul to whom we owe a great debt 
of gratitude. His entire life was dedicated to the cause of down- 
trodden and service to mankind. Living in a small town in the 
Punjab, he lighted the torch of righteousness and religious tole- 
rance and liberated mankind from the chains of narrow thinking 
and sectarian outlook. His contribution to the Punjabi language 
and religious literature and his message has proved a great blessing. 
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for the spiritual elevation of mankind. 


Farid, at midnight is scattered fragrant musk; 
Those asleep share not this blessing.!8 
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Nature and Roots of Islamic Bhakti Movement 
and Syed Ashraf Jahangir Samnani 


HAMID AFAQ QURESHI 


The main aim of this paper is to outline a perspective with neces- 
sary background information, which should also be kept before 
while studying the medieval bhakti movements and the contribu- 
tion of the Muslim saints to it for a proper evaluation of these, 
which, in itself, would be an indirect estimation of the various 
theses and antitheses propounded on the point, and then to study 
the life and teachings of Syed Ashraf Jahangir Samnani (1307/8- 
1424) in the light thereof. 

Divergent views have always been expressed on medieval bhakti 
movements. Whereas some have considered these as an offspring of 
Islam ora corollary to the Islamic bhakti movement, popularly 
called sufism, the others have denied it on the gound that the con- 
cepts of monotheism and attainment of salvation through bhakti, 
propagated by the Muslim saints, merely rekindled the latent fea- 
tures of Hinduism, which had once formed the core of the ancient 
Hindu philosophy in the form of the Bhagavadgita, the Upanisads 
and the like, simply because they are unaware with the genesis of 
monotheism and bhakti in Islam. Unable to catch hold of all the 
finer points of the issue, some have even gone to the extent of sug- 
gesting that the Islamic bhakti movement was something different 
from Islamic shariat (law) in the sense that is vied for attaining 
spiritual upliftment not through the cold formalism of shariat but 
through the warm yearning of the mystics after God in their own 
peculiar way called ¢arigat; although all the Muslim saints have 
advocated in their sayings that rariqgat not falling within the ambit 
of shariat was an allusion and holds good only for those periods 
when degeneration set in and the successors deviated from the ori- 
ginal path of their predecessors; and, finding its affinity to Vedan- 
tism, sing laurels of their pantheistic doctrine of wahdat-ul-wujood 
(hamah-oo-ast, everything is He) but the doctrine of wahdat-ush- 
shahood (hamah az-oo-ast, everything is from Him) is merely a 
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corrective of the former to them and becomes a butt of their wrath 
simply because they are unable to fathom that, as will be elaborat- 
ed subsequently, these merely reflected the level of the ecstatic 
absorbment with or without interruption in viewing the tajalli (light) 
of God in a state of spiritual trance by those who advocated these. 
Similarly, ignoring the one and the same end for which these were 
marshalled by the mystics, some other features, concepts, institu- 
tions like khangah and silsilah, and forms of the Islamic mysticism 
wherever tallying to some extent, with the like in non-Islamic 
sources, often tempts some to hold the conviction that it derived its 
inspirations and learnings from these although the migratory saints 
brought all these to India in a fully ripened state with them. How- 
ever, while jostling with the cobwebs of all these, one often fails to 
perceive that the main aim of the Muslim saints was not merely 
the preaching of these doctrines and concepts but something nobler 
and loftier concerning to humanism and the upliftment of the human 
dignity in a land, where it had been denied for centuries together. 

Many of the above-mentioned aberrations have proceeded from 
the assumption that Islam began with the advent of the Prophet 
Muhammad and not taking stock of those cardinal teachings of 
Islam, which formed the kernel of Sufism. Being historians, let us 
turn to the primary source on Islam, Al-Quran, which also carries 
with it the distinction of being the only divinely revealed religious 
book having survived in its original form word by word, for solv- 
ing these riddles. 

Tracing the progress of Islam through the ages, Al-Quraén in- 
forms us that Islam came to the world with the advent of man, 
that al! the prophets right from Adam to Muhammad, who was 
the last of the series, preached it to the masses and that their mes- 
sages to the mankind were akin,! which included monotheism and 
perfect devotion to God, so that the human beings could not com- 
plain that there was no one to warn and to preach the glad tidings 
of the righteous path to enable them to mould their lives and cha- 
racter in the light thereof.2 As to why only the specie of the human 
being was inspired to preach these, Al-Qurdn clarifies: “If there were 
in the earth angels, walking, moving and habitated, we would have 
scnt for them from heaven an angel, as messenger.’’? A series of 
prophets were sent to all the nations and tribes of the earth— obvi- 
ously enough India is included in it, to preach them in their own 
language! so that they could comprehend the message fully and in. 
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the right perspective for tuning their souls and hearts with devo- 
tion to God. It also accounts for as to why the Muslim saints 
preached to the Indian masses in the local dialects or in a language 
akin to it and as to how it ultimately led to the growth of the 
Urdu language. The only difference between the prophets from 
Adam to Muhammad was what they were sent to preach to a 
particular nation or tribe but the latter is referred to in A/-Qurdan 
as a preacher of “‘good tidings and a warner up to all mankind.’”? 

The work of the prophets was continued by pious men after 
them,® which has in it the roots of the genesis of preaching by the 
Muslim saints through the ages; but subsequent gradual degenera- 
tion in the form of break-away factions deriving full inspiration 
from the teachings of the prophets for coining scriptures or beliefs 
subservient to their own learnings and advocacies by changing 
original commands by another saying and mixing truth with un- 
truth by giving it currency asif it was divinely revealed so as to 
carve out their own gods and deities and worship of the saints and 
such other personages of the past for their own worldly gains, 
leadership of various communities and the like? and thus wiping 
out the original teachings, which necessitated fresh prophets and 
after them pious saints to remind, revive and restore what had 
preceded them in the righteous days of preachings of their prede- 
cessors.°® 

God created man for his ibadat,2 which he had to do while 
“standing, sitting and reclining’! on in short encompassing within 
it the whole gamut of the human activity, for which he has to con- 
duct himself not according to the dictates of his own whims and 
caprices but in consonance with the will of God!' and his duties 
and responsibilities towards all the segments and individuals of the 
society, irrespective of their caste, colour and creed are enumera- 
ted.!2 For his guidance certain prohibitions are prescribed and in 
some cases, like mamaz (prayer), and roza (fast) etc., special 
method of performing these are outlined but for the rest such as 
asking for something from God (dva) or reciting his name etc., he 
has been left free to do as he likes, which gives a clue to the vari- 
ous spiritual observances of the Muslim saints. Besides leading to 
spiritual upliftment and cultivation of deep love for God as he is 
commanded to do not only these but also every other thing as if 
he was seeing God, for which the Muslim saints always yearned, 
and if it was not possible for him to concentrate on it then as if 
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God was seeing to him,!° certain sets of religious observances like 
namaz (daily), roza (once in a year) and Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca, 
at least once in a lifetime if one had the means to do so) etc. are 
prescribed to discipline his life into that mould so as to roll him 
out as a disseminator of peace, justice and equality etc. in other 
spheres of life. For that purpose he is not only enjoined to do good 
himself but also to persuade others to do that! as there is no com- 
pulsion in religion!® and even the prophets were merely required 
to convey the message to the masses,"® which was imitated by all 
the Muslim saints. Such a dispassionate and selfless service of the 
mankind can be possible only when one’s heart, soul and mind is 
filled with deep love and devotion to God. In order to inculcate in 
him such instincts, he is required to perform all his ibadats,'’ the 
wide scope of which has already been clarified, not mechanically and 
ritualistically but with perfect devotion; otherwise all being done by 
him would be hollow and go waste.!® Thus the ibadats of Islam are 
nothing but yearning after God, outwardly in the form of actions 
and inwardly in the form of thoughts, meditation and remembrance 
of God with deep bhakti and as much he is enraptured in these as 
he becomes nearer to God and best suited to fulfil the purpose of 
his creation.!9 Thereafter, the division of the mankind as high or 
low both in this world and in the eyes of God no more remains on 
the basis of caste, creed, colour, money Or birth etc., but rather on 
the level of attainment in the realm of bhakti to God. Jt should 
also be kept in mind that the teachings of all the prophets from 
Adam to Muhammad on all these aspects were akin.2! At the same 
time, it is also required that there must be a group among them who 
not only practises all this but also persuades others to do that with 
wisdom, fair exhortation and by reasoning with them in the best 
way.22. The Muslim saints belonged to the category of this particu- 
lar group and were the living embodiments of all that has been 
discussed above. They not only made their own worldly and spiri- 
tual lives pious and devotional but also dedicated that whole lives 
for preaching others to do that and it was this systematic and 
effective attempt on their part to free the masses of India from 
the clutches of indignity, injustice, inequality, unrighteousness and 
various other bottlenecks of caste, creed, birth and colour, which 
set others in motion to do the same in a roundabout way in the 
form of various medieval bhakti movements. Their kKhangahs were 
the centres, where the disciples were kept secluded and isolated for 
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sometime to keep on certain spiritual prescriptions, which and the 
like done by the Muslim saints should not mislead anybody that 
it had to do anything with monasticism, which is prohibited in 
Islam,”° and certainly it was never their aim, besides all that 1s 
enjoined by the shariat in order to concentrate their heads, hearts 
and souls on the deep devotion and love of God to attain nearness 
to God, to wipe out their deeply embcdded attachment to the 
worldly love and mould them as through humanists for performing 
the noble task of reviving the lost human dignity. 

The above will get further elaboration by the following sketch 
of the life and teachings of Syad Jahangir Samnani. 


Syed Ashraf Jahangir Samnani: Life and Teachings 

Life: Syed Muhammad Ashraf was the son of Syed Muhammad 
Ibrahim, an able ruler of Sumnan, the capital of a wide tract of 
lands of Iraq and Khorasan, and was born in 707 u (1307-8).*# 
Samnan is still in existence in Iran, two hundred miles away from 
Isfahan and about one hundred miles to the north of the Caspian 
Sea. His mother, Khadija Begam, was a pious and chaste woman, 
passed most of her time in various religious observances and 
greatly influenced the life of her son.2> Syed Ashraf was intelligent 
and quick grasping and memorised 4/-Qurdn at an early age of 
seven years. He was then got educated in all the branches of learn- 
ing then in vogue and got complete mastery on Hadis (traditions), 
tafsir (exegesis), literature, philosophy, figh (Islamic law), ‘alam 
(scholasticism), and logic and became famous as a lIcarned_ theolo- 
gian in Iraq.”° 

While Syed Ashraf was still studying, his father died when he 
was only fifteen years of age and the responsibility of running the 
state fell on his shoulders. He proved to be an able and just ruler, 
details of which have been provided by his biographer.*’ Side by 
side with the kingship, he also continued to vie for the betterment 
of his spiritual life. He was a religious-minded man and besides the 
obligatory prayers and rituals, he also regularly observed non-obli- 
gatory ones. He was fond of the company of the saints and pious 
men and always cnquired from them the ways of attaining spiri- 
tual upliftment. Such meetings benefited him considerably. He 
learnt books of mysticism; particularly Fusus-ul-Hikam from its 
commentator Shaikh Abdur Ruzzaq Kashani. who also acquainted 
him with the teachings of Ibn-ul-Arbi; particularly his doctrine of 
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wahdat-ul-wujood. While attending his discourses, he also benefited 
from the teachings of Syed Ali Hamdani, and Khwaja Owais Qarni. 
All this brought about a great change in his outlook and he began 
to flutter for doing service of the mankind without the shackles of a 
state. As a consequences thereof, he, after ruling Sumnan for about 
ten years (1322-31/32), relinquished the state to his younger bro- 
ther to devote his life for preaching Islam and Islamic bhakti to 
the people; particularly those residing in Indias? 

Travelling via Mewra-un-Nahr, Bokhara and Samarkand, he 
ultimately reached Ucch, via Multan and met Syed Jalal-ud-din 
Bukhari Jahaniyan-i-Jahangast, under whose care he got some 
serious lessons about mysticism from Shaikh Rukunuddin Abul 
Fateh.29 After its fulfilment, he reached Arabia and got further 
lessons on mystieism from the pious men of Mecca and learnt more 
about Islamic theology and hikmat (science of Unani medicine) 
from Abdullah Yafai. After loitering in many cities in quest of 
knowledge and spiritual upliftment, he ultimately reached Delhi 
during the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq and got himself 
acquainted with the teachings of the Chishti of mysticism under the 
care of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlvi. From here, he once 
again migrated to Uchh and passed his time in preaching there.°° 

During those days Shaikh Alauddin Ganjnabat was a famous 
Chishti saint of Pandoh (Pandua) in the Malda district of Bengal 
being the worthy successor of Shaikh Siraj-ud-din Usman, who, in 
turn, was the disciple of Khwaja Nizam-ud-din Auliya of Delhi. 
Besides being a learned theologian, he was fully engrossed with the 
Islamic bhakti and his khangah was flocked by thousands for get- 
ting lessons in the purification of soul and service of the mankind. 
The khangah was run by its inmates, who had various duties of it 
assigned to them so that they could become habitual of sustaining 
hard physical labours in doing these and in place of becoming a sec- 
luded multitude devoted merely to the observances of prayers and 
othe: rituals could be reared up fully for serving the masscs with a 
sympathetic heart for their sufferings and tribulations. It can better 
be gauged by the fact that even the son of the Shaikh was deputed on 
the duty of collecting wood from the forest for use at the kliangah.*} 
Syed Ashraf was attracted by his fame to Pandoh. The Shaikh 
made him his disciple and undertook his spiritual teaching and 
training with great love and care so that his heart and soul could 
be filled with pure love and devotion to God.®* Syed Ashraf passed 
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twelve years of his life in these surroundings and benefited from it 
fully. He was given the title of Jahangir by the Shaikh and also the 
kharqah (skirt) of Nizam-ud-din Auliya and some other things of 
the kind such as turban, bead etc. but he gave all these to a beg- 
gar. This was not liked by some of the disciples of the Shaikh and 
on being enquired, he told that these things were of no use for 
him because not these but the teachings and doings of his teacher 
were of real value and significance, without following and imitating 
those he could never benefit from those. It itself speaks as to how 
far he was zealot in grasping the real purpose of the teachings and 
training of his preceptor.*? After the completion of his training, 
the Shaikh asked him to go to Jaunpur for preaching.** 

Passing via Maner, he commenced his preachings in the environs 
of Jaunpur. Besides the seckers of religious learning, a great multi- 
tude also flocked to benefit from his discourses. In his preachings, 
he explained everything with wisdom and effectiveness and insisted 
that mere acquisition of knowledge was not enough but one should 
act upon these to ward off false love of the world from the hearts 
and souls by means of absorption in the Islamic bhakti and deep 
devotion to God through spiritual prescriptions under an able 
guide. During this tour, he mainly resided at Muhammadabad, 
Gohna and Zafrabad and made many disciples.°° From Zafrabad, 
he went to Iraq, Arabia, Yemen and Egypt, where he met with a 
number of learned men and saints to further sharpen his knowledge 
and spiritual attainments. On returning from these travels, he went 
to Pandoh to meet his preceptor and after a stay of a few days 
went back to Awadh.*6 

He went to Bhadode via Jaunpur where a landlord of the area 
Malik Mahmood gave him a tract of land around a tank, which he 
found to be a suitable place for the establishment of a khengah for 
continuing his preachings. Here a yogi, who was famous for his 
yogic tricks, appeared before him with his disciples and challenged 
his spiritual accomplishments but in the competition that followed 
he acknowledged his superiority in the spiritual powers and became 
his disciple to become famous as Pandit Baba Kamal. Malik 
Mahmood, his family and followers and the inhabitants of the 
locality soon became his disciples. The khangah established by him 
was named as Roohabad and subsequently got fame as Kichchho- 
chha. It was here that Syed Ashraf used to deliver his discourses 
on Islamic bhakti and attainment of spiritual upliftment. He also 
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visited different places around it and sometimes also to the far-off 
villages and towns to persuade the masses to reform their conducts 
and ways of life. Not only the number of his followers began to 
increase but the people and saints of far-off places also began to 
visit his khangah for training and spiritual bettcrment.?’ Among the 
places visited by him during the course of his preachings, particular 
mention is made of some prominent places of Awadh such as 
Ayodhya, Rudauli, Asoomau, Jais, Inhauna, Kantoor, Sanjauli, 
Lucknow, Sidhdhaurah, Banaras and the adjoining villages of all 
these places. One thing is particularly noticed that besides the 
masses, he also made contacts with the high officials, nobles, 
ulemas, saints, priests, scholars and other learned men. He held 
free and frank discussions and debates with them and convinced 
them to adopt the path of justice and righteousness. A number of 
persons became his disciples after getting their doubts removed 
and convinced by his plausible and effective reasoning. He was also 
very keen to pick up suitable persons for making them his special 
disciples and after their training under his care he deputed them 
to a number of places for continuing his work. During those days 
leanings and attitude of an influential person was generally imitated 
by his followers. He exploited this also and whenever a particular 
person became his disciple, his followers followed suit. He impress- 
ed upon the people that the real remembrance of God was to 
conduct one’s life according to the will of God irrespective of the 
post and position one was holding and when one high noble desired 
to renunciate the world and become a daryesh, he scented monasti- 
cism in his intentions and discouraged him to do that on the same 
ground.°8 

After rounding off his above-mentioned tour, he went to 
Ayodhya to review the work of his disciple Shamsuddin there and 
then proceeded to Arabia for pilgrimage. Returning from there he 
went to Ahmadabad and resided there for two years for preaching. 
His pleasing manners, kind and sensitive heart and the charm of 
his persuasive discourses embedded deeply the path of righteous- 
ness and justice in the hearts of thousands. He also continucd 
literary debates with the scholars and ulemas and the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam of the area picked up a lively debate on some topics with him 
but ultimately he gave up his stance on getting satisfactory answers. 
to his doubts and became his disciple. Thereafter, he passed some 
time in Gulbarga and returned to Awadh in 770 H (1368-69) to 
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resume preaching there.*? 

After a brief stay at Kichchhochha, he once again travelled to 
Arabia, Roma, Syria and Palestine. On returning to India, he 
revisited Deccan, where he lent a helping hand to Khawaja Banda 
Nawaz Gesudiraz in his preachings and also visited Gujarat for 
showing the right path to those who had fallen on the evil ways.*° 

His last travel outside India was then undertaken during the 
course of which he went to Roma, Syria, Palestine, Shiraz, Samnan, 
Najaf, Kashan, Mashhad, Hirat and Mawra-un-nahr. Returning to 
India he revisited Uchh, Delhi and Pandoh. Thereafter he passed 
quite a long time at Jaunpur and made Sultan Tbrahim Sharqi two 
princes and anumber of nobles and ulemas his disciples.** He 
passed his last days at Kichchhochha in preaching’ and passed 
away on 28th Muharram, 828 H (20 December 1424). 

Teachings: Since the main aim of Syed Ashraf was to bring all 
and sundry to the path of God, he, as mentioned above, besides 
the masses, also made contacts with the rulers and nobles of his 
time like Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, Qazi Shahabuddin Daulata- 
badi, Qazi-ul-Quzzar of Jaunpur, Shaikh-ul-Islam of Gujarat, and 
Nawab Saif Khan of Lucknow etc. but he always concentrated on 
rectifying their general conduct and spiritual life and politely 
refused to accept their rich presents and jagirs.° On the contrary, 
he impressed upon them that the state and the subjects suffer 
miserably when the rulers and nobles indulge inthe pleasures and 
pastimes of the world beyond what has been prescribed by God, 
do not treat their subordinates well, do not dispense even-handed 
justice and oppress the ryots and exhorted them to behave in every- 
thing according to the will of God, to treat and deal with all the 
units of the state in the same way as one takes care of the diffe- 
rent organs of the body and even prescribes schedules of behaviour 
for them.“ It had its desired effect and Sultan Ibrahim is mention- 
ed to be a just ruler of his wine 

Similarly he expended a lot of his energies in making the ulemas 
and the learncd men of his time not to waste their talents in pursu- 
ing and teaching such studies which were purely literary in 
character but rather to disseminate such knowledge which could 
either be of practical value to the mankind or, if theological in 
natitre, could lead them to the ways of God in a straightforward 
manner. He made them also not only to apply it practically in 
their own lives but also to be a stock zealotly working for persuad- 
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ing the people to give up evil and follow the righteousness. For 
that purpose, he carried out painstaking debates and discussions 
not only with them but also with a number of wayward mystics.*° 
One finds the names of a lot of such persons who mended their 
ways in the light of his exhortations and many of them became his 
successors in different areas to continue his noble mission enthu- 
siastically.*7 

Toeing fully the teaching of Al-Qurdn to call the people to the 
ways of God with wisdom and best reasoning, already referred, his 
sermons had special charm and the audience listened to those 
spell-bound. He made them more captivating by outpouring the 
floodgates of his deep knowledge and his oratory had a profound 
effect on his audience so much so that the people gave up the path 
of sins and evil doings and adopted a life devoted to noble and 
loaftier ideals of life.*s 

He laid great emphasis on acquiring learning and education; 
particularly that of theology without which no seeker of the ways 
of God could understand the commands of shariat, figh and tarigat 
in the right perspective to benefit from those and could never be 
safe from deviating to the path of unrighteousness unknowingly. 
Side by side he insisted upon putting all what had been learnt to 
practise because without it i/ was like a bow without cord. Once 
he said that it was better to know one command of the shariat than 
to observe thousands of religious rituals.‘ 

With regard to monotheism, he preached the unity of God 
(tauhid). Whether one was follower of this belief or not, God had 
the attributes of wahdanyat and fardaniyat from eternity to eternity 
i.e. He was, there was nothing with Him and He is and so He will 
be and was from eternity to eternity. Believing on the authenticity 
of the verses of A/-Qurdn and the sayings of the prophet one follows 
tauhid-i-imani or believing that God is one. Then he touches the 
level of tauhid-i-ilmi when he gets this knowledge further streng- 
thened by means of spiritual meditations and experiences to have 
a firm belief in it and thus attains the stage of yagia (belief).°° Then 
he passes on to the stage of tauhid-i-hali, At this stage the believer 
becomes so much engrossed with the tajalli of God that he sees 
nothing but He along with Zat (tajalli) and sifat (qualities), the 
latter of which he observes over and above all of his own qualities 
and things and finds himself just a drop in the limitless ocean 
of tauhid. Such a feeling is attained through the light of observa- 
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tions and it is in this context that Syed Ashraf calls himself to be a 
follower of the concept of wahdat-ul-wajood. It is this engrossment 
of the believer at this stage of his spiritual trance that he finds 
hama-oo-asit and the suffix of hali with tauhid clearly testifies that 
it is an ecstatic experience and that is why it is addressed to the 
ulemas, learned men and the Sufis and not the masses, who cannot 
fathom its intricacies.5! It is, therefore, clear that it is such a state 
in which if one hears, hears it from God; if sees, sees God; if 
speaks, speaks only to God; if takes, takes from God; if says, says 
to God or in short he sees but God in everything simply because 
his absorbment is so perfect that except He everything else dis- 
appears from his sight and except He he sees nothing and it is 
fananiyat or fana-fi-Allah or fana-fi-it-tauhid or wahdat-ul-wajood 
(hama-oo-ast) but at the same time it does not mean that it actually 
stands for that everything or every iota and object of this world is 
literally He and rather it is a state of spiritual attainment as if one 
seeing the sun does not see the stars in the day and which neces- 
sarily does not mean that the stars have ceased to exist and more- 
over an object from eternity to eternity (God) cannot be confined 
in a perishable object like all that is in the world which will perish 
on the Day of Judgement (gayamat) and as will be seen further 
Syed Ashraf was not an advocate of anything which was contrary 
to shariat even by a hair’s breadth. 

One who is fully acquainted with the above-discussed tauhid and 
is fully engrossed in his devotion to God is a vali, for whom it is 
necessary that he should be a learned man and not ignorant, his 
activities and doings should be fully in consonance with the shariat 
and tarigat and he be a total follower of the life-style and imitator 
of the qualities of Prophet Muhammad. He should be honey- 
tongued, decent in behaviour, charitable and selfless. Taking out of 
him all that is condemnable. He should plant himself at the 
pinnacle of all good qualities and he should become without any 
want except He. According to him, all kinds of auliyc-allahs 
(friends of God) i.e. Ghaus, Amamans, Autads, Ahdals, Akhyars, 
Abrars, Naqbas, Najbas, Maktoomans, or Mufarradats can never 
attain fana-fi-allah unless and until they ure not the imitators of 
Prophet Muhammad’s visible and invisible behaviour, sayings, 
doings and the spiritual attainments leading to ecstasy of hal.°° He 
made it explicitly clear that if any one of them would do contrary 
to the path and shariat conveyed by Prophet Muhammad he would 
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never attain his goal and that is why he advocated that tarigat was 
not something over and above or contrary anything contained in 
shariat and the Sufis had derived their spiritual observances, 
change of attitude and behaviour and purification of heart and 
soul from the verses of A/-Quran.°° 

The duty of a vali was to call the people to the path of God but 
he should perform this with the permission of his preceptor, have 
attained full devotion and nearness of God, be able to rectify the 
conduct and raising the spiritual level of his pupils and maintain 
his own conduct at par with the shariat.°* He should be able to 
gauge the capacity of his pupils and should prescribe ways and 
means or level of their spiritual attainments in the light thereof 
and should never have an eye or benefiting in any way from the 
property and affluence of his pupils. He should be charitable and 
his sayings and doings be akin. His state of trance should not be 
out of his control and he should try to develop it in such a manner 
that he does not cross the limits of shariat and not have a desire to 
prescribe modes of preferential respect or homage of his pupils 
other than what is permissible.*° 

To the pupils he taught that they should never hide anything 
from their preceptor, be true seekers of the path of God, should 
not copy his doings without his permission, not find unnecessary 
justifications or explanations for his sayings and doings contrary 
to shariat and respect to whom he considers superior or pays 
respect.®° The training of the pupil begins with a pledge to refrain 
from all that is undesirable in the hand, heart and soul like 
jealousy, falsehood, miserliness, greediness, anger, pride etc., and 
a strict adherence to the tenets of siariat, which he is required to 
follow with perfect devotion and within the limits of conduct 
prescribed therein. Similarly in performing his obligatory religious 
rituals like namaz, roza, haj and zakat (paying of prescribed 
moncy to the poor and needy) etc. or in social behaviour or other 
doings like taking food and hospitality he taught them that they 
should lay emphasis on the strict adherence to shariat and perfect 
devotion.5? With regard to spiritual upliftment of the pupil, he 
reveals that it begins with the purification of heart and soul and as 
much it becomes pure as high he attains upliftment. His inner eyes 
become widc open and he begins to see the light, which begins with 
the red colour, giving way to white and green and lastly as bright 
as the sun and then it is hard to fix eyes upon it. When the reflec- 
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tion of this light falls on that of soul, all the curtains of the heart 
and soul disappear and one then becomes engrossed in the tajalli 
of God," 

However, the most important thing which he advocated for the 
preceptors and their pupils was that they should not only be pious 
and followers of the path of God but should also persuade others 
to do that®® and also launch a sort of crusade to wipe out unneces- 
sary social customs and traditions.®° He encouraged his pupils to 
do the service of the mankind even at the cost of their own ease 
and comfort and he asked them to do some sort of work for earn- 
ing their livings rather than living on the bounty or charity of 
others touching to the level of beggary and told them to spend 
even their earnings for the mitigation of sufferings of the 
mankind.®! He told them and the masses that walking for even two 
steps for the service of mankind was to save one from the wrath of 
God on the Day of Judgement and he should do all that consider- 
ing it to be a primary duty for him from God.®* He advocated not 
only to his own pupils but also to each and every individual to 
persuade others to do good and to make the people to refrain from 


all that was bad. 
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Medieval Bhakti Movements in Gujarat 


MANJULA BHATTACHARYYA 


The territory now known as Gujarat was extended in olden ‘times 
from Rajasthan in the north to the Lata region in the south. It 
consisted of independent and semi-independent principalities with 
uneven sizes and changing boundaries. Prominent among these was 
the Kathiawar peninsula, the land of the Kathis, which was known 
in ancient times as Anarta or Saurashtra. The present Kutch was 
included in it. Apart from these, the historic towns of Dvaraka 
and Bhrgukaccha (Broach) as well as those of Surat and Ahmada- 
bad werc also integral parts of Gujarat. Although politically frag- 
mented, from a purely cultural point of view there was a basic 
unity throughout the whole region in which were also included 
parts of Rajasthan, the region around Sirohi or rather Palanpur in 
the north, That Parkar in Sind and Daman on the banks of the 
Damanganga river in the south. The cultural horizon of Gujarat, 
which had transgressed its present geopolitical boundary, was ex- 
tended, initially, through the medium of language and literature. 
From the heyday of Apabhraméa literature the early Gujarati 
language had presented an unbroken tradition in association with 
early Rajasthani and Sindhi. The Jain polymath Hemacandra 
(av 1088-1173) had collected over 100 couplets in the Apabhramsa 
of his time, and these have been claimed by the historians of 
Hindi, Rajasthani and Gujarati languages as specimens of their 
earlier forms. 

This cultural unity, as is revealed by the languages, suggests that 
the origin and development of the bhakti movement in this region 
should not be treated in isolation without any reference to the ad- 
jacent regions, especially to Rajasthan. Apart from language there 
were other aspects which had strengthened this cultural bond. 
The vast area was once under the influence of brahminical culture, 
as a consequence of which brahminical social institutions and 
religio-philosophical ideas had a deep impact upon the mind of the 
people. Subsequently the whole region came under the sway of 
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Jainism, probably owing to the influence of the mercantile com- 
munities and the patronage of kings and feudatories. In fact early 
Gujarati literature was the creation of the Jains. Jainism in 
Gujarat and parts of Rajasthan could reach the grassroot level 
owing to its supreme insistence on the duties of the lay devotces 
which comprised four kinds of gifts to be offered to the distressed, 
viz., food (ahara), protection (abhaya), medicine (ausadha) and 
learning (sdstra). In fact, the functioning of Jain charitable institu- 
tions contributed a lot to the material upliftment of the masses, 
and it is interesting to note that the ViraSaivas of Karnataka had 
also borrowed these measures from the Jains in order to reach the 
common people. 

But historically it has also to be admitted that notwithstanding 
serious attempts of the Jains to remain with the people, the growth 
of rigid institutionalism among the Jains, especially owing to the 
patronage of the princes and feudatories, the zeal of propagation 
had received a diminishing importance. They had an_ elevated 
social position owing to their prosperity in trade and commerce, to 
which profession they mostly belonged. They had a rapprochement 
with the brahminical tradition and culture and they even did not 
hesitate to employ brahmin priests for their own cults and _ rituals. 
They also devised a form of caste system. In fact from the twelfth 
century onwards Jainism in Gujarat had ceased to be a progressive 
social force. Side by side there was influx of Islam. For a long time 
the Gurjara Pratihara rulers resisted the Muslim invasions with 
considerable success. But they could not resist the cultural con- 
quest of Islam which was exerting tremendous influence on the 
mind of the people owing to its egalitarian principles. Existing 
brahminism and Jainism did not prove sufficient for ideological 
combat with Islam. A spirit of rethinking in regard to the insuffi- 
ciency of the existing condition had thus become obvious, and _ this 
spirit was voiced by the exponents of the medieval bhakti move- 
ments in Gujarat. 

The genesis and devclopment of the bhakti movement in Gujarat 
and Rajasthan cannot be dissociated from similar developments in 
other parts of India. The movement launched in north India by 
Ramananda, Kabir, Rabidiasa, ctc. had sent waves in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan as well. The southern bhakti movements, based on the 
theistic interpretations of Vedanta, were also able to exert influcnce 
on Gujarat. The Marathi bhakti movements launched by the 
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Mahinubhavis and Virakari-panthis also had contributions to the 
development of bhakti movement in Gujarat. The Gujarati bhokti 
movement was centred on a renovated concept of Krsna-Vishu as a 
personal deity who could be easily approached by simple love and 
devotion. The Krsna legends were very popular in Gujarat, espe- 
cially because the city of Dvaraka was his seat. In Jain tradition 
Krsna was also acknowledged as a divine entity. In the north 
Indian bhakti movements the central figure was Krsna or Visnu 
who had also been equated with Rama. The Caitanya movement of 
Bengal was Krsna-oriented. The same held good in the case of the 
southern bhakti movements. The Mahanubhava-panthis of Maha- 
rashtra were worshippers of Krsna. It is also interesting to note that 
Cakradhara, the founder of this sect, was originally a brahmin 
from Gujarat. 

In Gujarat and Rajasthan Vaisnavite bhakti movements came in 
two waves. The pan-north Indian wave was due to the influence of 
Ramananda and his followers, while the second wave was from 
the south led by the Vallabha movement. A follower of Rama- 
nanda, Bhilan (Ap 1494-1554) led the foundation of an elabo- 
rate bhakti movement through his literary pursuits in Gujarati 
language. A translator of Bana’s classic ‘adambari, he was well- 
versed in the epics and Puranas from which he churned various 
akhydnas or episodes dealing with various aspects of the bhakti 
cult. These Gkhyanas were so popular that they became a typical 
medium of literary expression. Bhalan was also influenced by 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda and Bopadeva’s Harililamrta and his own 
Saptasati he gave a new dimension to the folk-songs relating to the 
love sports of Krsna. Bhalan also wrote in Braja-bhasa which 
testifies his special attraction towards the madhura-rasa of Vaisnav- 
ism. The akhyanas of Bhalan became so popular that there deve- 
loped a class of professional bards called gagariabhats who used to 
sing them in public. Among other poets of the bhakti tradition, 
KeSava Hrdayarama (c. AD 1536) and Nakar (c. AD 1550) compos- 
ed similar akhyanas from the Puranic tradition under the shadow 
of Bhalan’s influence. 

Mirabai (aD 1498-1546) and Narasimha Mehta (aD 1500-80), 
the two greatest exponents of the bhakti movement of Gujarat, 
appear to have been influenced by the Vrndavana school founded 
under the inspiration of Sri Caitanya. Numerous devotional songs 
of Mira are sung all over India even today. According to the tradi- 
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tion Mira was the daughter of Raja Ratan Singh and the daughter- 
in-law of Maharana Sanga of Mewar. She was devoted to Krsna 
whom she used to call Giridharilala from her childhood. She is 
said to have been initiated into the doctrine of pure bhak«i by the 
saint Ravidasa who was one of the twelve principal followers of 
Ramananda. She began her life as an ordinary housewife and lived 
in mundane happiness for a period of about ten years. Aten the 
death of her husband Bhoja her troubles began. Driven by the un- 
just behaviour of her brother-in-law, she first sought refuge in her 
father’s home, but finally she had to denounce worldly life and 
settle at Dvaraka in Gujarat. Her carlicr songs addressed to 
Giridhirilila were written in pure homely Rajasthani, the parent 
of modern Gujarati, Mewari and Marwari, whereas her later songs 
have the impress of Braja-bhasa. Mira regarded herself as a gopt 
of Krsna in Vrndivana, having the pleasure of hearing time and 
again the sweet strains of Krsna’s magic flute and the eestatic 
glimpses of his cternal rdsali/a or the love-sport. There is an ancc- 
dote abour her meeting with Sri Jiva Gosvami who was the nephew 
of Ripa and Sandtana and was widely aeclaimed as the interpreter 
of the tencts of Caitanyite bhaktism. It is said that the disciples of 
Sri Jiva Gosvami stopped her at the door telling her that their 
teacher was reluctant to see any woman’s face. At this Mira replied 
that Vindavana or Braja was the land of only one male who could 
be none other than Krsna and those who did not believe in it with 
all sincerity were not competent enough to stay there. Overhcearing 
this, the learned Sri Jiva Gosvami was brought to sense and he 
cursed himself saying that hitherto he was in the stagnancy of dry 
knowledge and that Mirabai had opened his eyes. He himself came 
out to pay homage to her. The sungs of Mirabai claimed three 
regions and three languages. The carlicst collection of her hundred 
songs increased to more than a thousand. Not all of these songs 
were composed by Mira herself. Later poets and devotees of Mira 
also composed devotional songs which they attributed to her name. 
The rare intensity of feeling, sensitiveness of emotion, saintliness 
and poetic fervour of her songs have made them transgress_ the 
limits of time and space and they are equally popular even today 
as they had been four hundred years ago. 

The central figure of the medieval bhakti movement in Gujarat 
was Narasiinha Mechta. Previously his date was fixed between Ap 1414 
and 1480, but now he has been placed between aD 1500 and 1580. 
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An erudite student of Advaita Vedanta and gifted poet of the first 
order, Narasimha had made a conscious attempt to bring a spiri- 
tual renaissance in Gujarat. His approach was based both on jridna 
(knowledge) and on bhakti (devotion). He appears to have been 
influenced both by the saints and poets of north India and by those 
of Maharashtra and Karnataka, especially by Jianadeva and 
Namadeva. The similarity of his views with those of Sri Caitanya 
was probably due to his association With the Caitanyite Vaisnava 
saints of Vrndavana. It is also to be remembered that Sri Caitanya 
himself visited Gujarat and it was not imporbable that he had 
some followers there with whom Narasimha came in touch. His 
poems on the love of Krsna and the gopis recall the Caitanyite 
approach to the Divine, the latter standing for all human souls 
passionately seeking union with Krsna, the universal soul. Though 
a brahmin by birth, Narasimha did not believe in caste-distinction 
and untouchability. He mixed freely with the untouchables, whom 
he used to call Harijan or the men of God. The term Harijan was 
his coinage which was later adopted by Mahatma Gandhi. The 
liberal teachings of Narasimha Mehta had a great impact not only 
on the religious life of the masses, but also on the intellectuals of 
his time and after. About his well known song vaisiava jana to tine 
kahiye Gandhiji wrote: “That one song is enough to sustain me, 
even if I were to forget the Bhagavadgita.’ Narasimha Mehta’s 
personal life was that of a lone crusader. Domestic calamities could 
not destroy his spirit. For his unconventional views and his inti- 
macy with the untouchables he was disowned by his own commu- 
nity of Nigara brahmins. He was deserted by his own relatives. 
Notwithstanding all the hostilities he was unshaken in his faith of 
love. ‘‘Believe me, all worldly pleasure was shadowy. All things 
except Krsna are ephemeral.” He sang it joyfully. Narasimha’s 
works consist of padas and these are about 740 in number. These 
have been collected in an anthology called Srrgdramala. His Rasa- 
sahasrapadi is a free and elaborate rendering of rasa as depicted in 
the Bhagavatapurana which also became a source of his large 
volume of poems relating to the episodes of Krsna’s life. Like Sri 
Caitanya Narasimha Mehta had a number of biographers in Guja- 
rati, prominent among whom was Preminanda (AD 1636-1724), the 
greatest among the medieval poets of Gujarat, author of as many 


as fifty-seven works. 
Another exponent of the bhakti movement in Gujarat was Akho 
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or Akhi Bhagat (AD 1615-74). Unlike Narasimha Mehta, his fame 
did not transgress the geographical limits of Gujarat, though we 
come across Hindi version of a good number of his poems. Except 
some legendary accounts, the story of his life is also in dark. All 
that is known of him is that hc came from the family of a gold- 
smith and lost his parents in his childhood. His wife and _ sister 
passed away as a result of which he lost interest in worldly life. He 
used to earn his livelihood as a mint-worker, and was imprisoned 
on false charge. In order to get rid of mental agony he resorted to 
religion, but the conventional religious practices failed to give him 
any peace of mind. He travelled in different places of pilgrimage, 
but all these were of no avail. Eventually at Varanasi he began to 
study the Vedanta in which he found solace. Like Narasimha, he 
made a synthesis of jfidna (knowledge) and bhakti (devotion) and 
his suppressed feelings like the affluents of a stream coming out the 
barriers of stone were manifested in the poetry he began to com- 
pose. He had his own interprctation of the Vedanta which he had 
simplified for masses in a poetical language that they can casily be 
understood and that is why he was popularly called Vedantakavisi- 
romani. His Akhegitd is a classic in Gujarati. 

As we have pointed out above, although in the medieval period 
Gujarat and Rajasthan were politically fragmented, the states 
belonging to both the regions formed part of a single cultural 
complex. That is why it is not uncommon to find that the saints of 
Rajasthan had established their centres in Gujarat or those of 
Gujarat had done the same in Rajasthan. Pipa for example, was the 
ruler of a small principality in Rajasthan who flourished about the 
second quarter of the fifteenth century. He was attracted towards 
the bhakti movement and received initiation from Ramananda. He 
left his own kingdom and had undertaken the life of a recluse, 
preaching the gospel of love and toleration. Eventually he settled 
in Gujarat and founded a monastery at Pipawat near Dvaraka. 
Again, Dadi, the most celebrated disciple of Kabir was born at 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat in 1544 and died in 1603 in the village of 
Narana in Rajasthan where his followers have now their chief 
centre. There were twelve branches of the followers of Kabir in 
Kathiawar and Gujarat. Among these branches the school of Bhan 
Saheb in Kathiawar did a great service to the cause of humanity 
about the first half of the eighteenth century. In Marwar Nama- 
deva was an exponent of the bhakti movement. He was not the 
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same as the celebrated Namadeva of Maharashtra. He was a car 
der of cotton by profession and his disciples came mostly from the 
lower orders of society. At Galta near Jaipur was the centre of 
Anantananda who was a follower of Ramananda, though not a 
direct disciple. His monastery exists even now. In the Bikaner region 
of Rajasthan thc Alakhnamis became a religious community under 
Lalbag. They did not believe in the caste hierarchy and idol-wor- 
ship. According to them the supreme being is alakh, the invisible 
one that cannot be perceived by senses. They greet each other with 
the word alakh-kaho. The Lildasi sect was founded by Laldasa of 
the Meo tribe of Rajasthan. This sect was influenced by Kabir and 
Dadi. The followers of this sect do not believe in rituals and they 
show their devotion in singing and reciting the name of God. 

Among the exponents of medieval bhakti movements Dada 
stands next to Kabir who actually thought of a religious syncre- 
tism. He was one of those hwo laid greatest emphasis on the unity 
of religion between the Hindus and the Muslims. The tradition of 
Kabir was continued by him. He is regarded as a great poet and his 
works show an admixture of Braja-bhasa and Khari-bolias in the 
case of Kabir. Dadi founded the Parabrahma Sampradaya with a 
view to uniting different faiths in one bond of love and comrade- 
ship. He admitted both Hindus and Muslims as his disciples. Two 
of his emincnt disciples were Sundaradasa and Rajjab. At his order 
his disciples made a collection of the devotional writings which 
included many hymins cven of the Muslim saints like Kazi Kadam, 
Shaikh Farid, Kazi Mohammad, Shaikh Bahawad, Bakhna and 
others. This anthology of religious literature of different sects was 
compiled in the closing years of the sixteenth century. It was per- 
haps the first anthology in the religious literature of the world in 
which the views of a great variety of religious sects have been col- 
lected. The second of this kind is probably the Granth Sahib which 
was compiled in av 1604, one year after Didi’s death. By profes- 
sion Dadi was a cotton-cleaner. He inculcated devotion to Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers were divided into three 
classes, namely, the viraktas or ascetics, the nagas who were bearers 
of arms and entcred into the service of the princes and the 
vistaradharins who were ordinary householders. 

In Gujarat and Rajasthan the sect of Vallabhacarya (AD 1473- 
1531) had got the largest number of followers among the rich trad- 
ing and cultivator classes. According to Vallabha, the universe 1S 
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the effect of braiman and is real and non-different from him. It 
represents the adhibhautika (material) form of brahman. The ele- 
ment of sat (existence) is manifest in it, while the other elements of 
cit (consciousness) and dnanda (bliss) are latent. The Lord has crea- 
ted the universe out of his own self for the sake of sport (lila) 
without undergoing any change whatsoever (avikrtaparindma), and 
is related to it as the spider is to its web. Vallabha’s system is 
known as Suddhadvaita (pure non-dualism) which also emphasises 
pusti (divine grace) as the most powerful and unfailing means of 
enjoying the highest bliss. This divine bliss is purely a gift of the 
Lord and cannot be obtained by any human effort. The best illust- 
ration of pus{i or divine grace is found in the case of the gopis of 
Vrndavana. With them the Lord had played by keeping himself 
subordinate to them and giving them the pleasure of his company. 
This bliss of his company is known as svaripdnanda or the bliss of 
the Lord himself. The best form of emotional relation of the Lord 
and his devotee is frfigdra, that between a lover and his beloved. 
It has two aspects, namely, samyoga or union in which the devotee 
enjoys the happiness of his company, and viprayoga or non-union 
in which the devotee suffers from the feeling of separation from his 
company. 

The Vallabha sect had a remarkable influence in northern India 
on account of the activities of its followers like Hita Harivamsa, 
Haridasa Svami, Sribhatia and, above all, Tulsidas. The ideas of 
Vallabha were given a new tone and colour by his son Vitthalanatha 
(AD 1516-76) who insisted more on the Radha cult. He engaged 
Kumbhandasa, Surdasa, Paramanandadiasa and Kisnadisa, four 
of the disciples of his father, and Govindasvami Chitasvami, 
Caturbhujadasa and Nandadasa, four of his own disciples, to 
compose songs celebrating the love of Radha and Krsna. These 
eight poets were collectively called Asta Chapa. Vitthala under- 
took extensive proselytising tours to Dvaraka, Kutch, Malwa, 
Mewar and other parts of Rajasthan and Gujarat and made 
numerous disciples. Of these, 252 were most prominent. Vitthala 
finally settled at Gokul. He had seven sons, each of whom had 
established his gaddi or own seat of teaching in Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and the neighbourhood of Mathura. 

The influence of the Vallabha sect was to a great extent responsi- 
ble for the spread of bhakri movement in Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
Vallabha believed in the principles of equality and liberalism and 
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as such the Vallabhite movement had a great possibility of reaching 
to the masses. But this did not happen owing to the fact that the 
spiritual leadership of this sect was monopolised by the descendants 
of Vitthala as a result of which the circle of expansion was narrow- 
ed and was restricted to sporadic groups under hereditary teachers. 
Other disciples and admirers of Vallabha formed their own sects. 
But in ideological level the doctrine of Vallabha was never a spent 
force. It attracted numerous medieval saints who made further 
improvement on it in the light of their own experience, but they 


found it better to preach in their own ways and in their own areas 
quite independently. 
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Narasimha Mehta: Saint-Poet from Gujarat 


UMA S. DESHPANDE 


Personal Life and Works 

Narasimha Mehta is regarded as the father of Gujarati poetry 
although several works have been composed in Gujarati language 
much earlier than him. This may be due to the number of facts like 
the popularity of his simple yet meaningful poems, his lyrical, 
devotional songs gracefully depicting the divine sports of Krsna 
and indelible impression of his eventful life frequently graced by 
the bountiful divine help on the minds of the common people of 
Gujarat. In fact Narasimha Mehta as a bhakta and a poet has all 
through these centuries been held in very high esteem by the devo- 
tees of God all over India. 

Narasimha Mehta himself has written about some important 
incidents of his life; some of his successors like Visnudasa, Visva- 
natha, Premananda etc. have also written a number of poems on 
his life and personality. 

Narasimha Mehta was born in Talaja near Junagadh in Saura- 
shtra, Gujarat in AD 1414.* He was the younger son of Krsnadasa, 
Vadnagar, and a Nagar by caste. Narasimha Mehta lost his parents. 
at a very young age and was left dependent on his elder brother. 
From his young age he loved to meet holy men and ascetics visit- 
ing Junagadh on the way to Girnar, a holy mountain in Gujarat, 
and listen to their bhajans (devotional songs) and religious dis- 
courses. He regularly associated himself with itinerant sdadhus and 
pilgrims and was introduced by them to the mysteries of the bhakti 
of God Krsna. He used to sing, dance and behave like a gopi and 
began to look upon God Krsna as a lover. This conduct shocked 
his relations and family members. 


“The traditional date of Narasimha Mehta is 1414-80, but according to 
K.M. Munshi it should be 1500-80. See his Gujarat and its Literature, Bombay, 
1967, pp. 199-200. The hearsay that Narasimha had same affiliation with the 
Caitanya movement, especially with the Vrndavana school of Caitanyaism, may 
become relevant if the second date be accepted.— Editor. 
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Being incapable of making money, he was made to lead a life of 
humiliation. Disgusted with the treatment meted out to him and 
hurt by the sarcastic remarks made by his brother’s wife, the young 
Narasimha Mehta left the house, repaired to a jungle, came across 
a Siva-linga (Gopanatha) that had been left neglected for a long 
time. He worhipped it devoutly for a few days and went to Dwarka 
where, according to the legends, he saw the rasa-lila of god Krsna. 
Humbly he held the torch while his Lord danced with the gopis. 
Henceforth he had a continuous living contact with the Divine. 

At the sight of the divine dance, the narratives state, hiseyes were 
stunned, his heart was enthralled and his whole inner and outer 
world totally changed. He then went and thanked his brother’s wife 
for the favour she had done to him. “Blessed are you, my brother’s 
wife. You spoke harsh words and because of them Isaw the dance of 
the Lord of cowherds in Gokul and I could experience His loving 
friendship and intimacy with me.” The direct perception of the 
almighty God transformed an ordinary man to a poet of genius, 
philosopher with vision and saint endowed with the overflowing. 
love for the God. 

He left his brother’s house and set up a home of his own along 
with his wife Manekbai in a small old house. It is identified by 
tradition with a spot now known as Narasimha Mehtano-choro in 
Junagadh. Manekbai bore him a daughter Kunvarbai and later a 
son Shamala. The family was maintained by the generosity of the 
religious-minded people in the town. 

To the people who rebuked him for his wayward behaviour 
and devotional fervour causing indifference to the worldly affairs he 


humbly replied: 


Such am I verily such am I. I am exactly such a one as you 
describe. In the whole world I am_ the only stupid man. I am 
deeply in love with my Lord and the Vaisnavas. 


As he sang the glory of the God day and night, people gathered 
around him and gradually a large number of them became the 
devotees of the God. He composed padas and dhajans mainly devo- 
tional, ethical, philosophical and mystical. He spent all his time in 
singing them in simple musical tune to the accompaniment of his 
cymbals. Ever happy and intoxicated with pure bhakti, he lived in 
an imaginary world more real to him than the reality of the 
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worldly life. 

Kunvarbai marricd and gave birth to a child. Her father had to 
give her husband’s people presents (by way of mosa la). Then 
Shamal had to be married. All these eeremonials and social customs 
meant money. The poor Mchta owned nothing but his unalterable 
faith in the God. His kith and kin laughed at the penniless fool 
who believed that his God would help him. But someonc always 
came forward with timely assistance for the godly man. Assistance 
so rendered came to be regarded as miraculous and the miracles 
werc sung by later poets with faith and feeling. 

Once Narasimha Mehta received money and drew a /undi on 
Lord Krsna at Dwarka and Krsna himself honoured the bill of: 
exchange. Again Ra Mandalika, the king of Junagadh called the 
poet and to test his sainthood asked him to get a garland from his 
Lord before morn threatening him with dire penalties if he failed 
to do so. He prayed the whole night and Lord Krsna who, just as 
the dawn broke, gave him the coveted garland. 

Domestic calamities overtook the poet. His wife died and later 
his son. His daughter beeame a widow. But the devout poet was 
happy as ever, unshaken in his faith and love for the God. He 
boldly announecd: 


Believe me, all worldly happiness is like a shadow. All objects 
execpt Krsna are cphemeral. 


He led a life thoroughly dedieated to God Krsna. Singing happily 
the glory, grcatness and grandeur of his divine lover, urging the 
people to live the life of devotion and dedication and totally sub- 
mergcd in the supreme, sublime bhakti-rasa he left his mortal body 
inc. AD 1480. 


The Works of Narasinha Mehta 

For centuries together the padas and bhajens of Narasimha 
Mehta have been handed down orally. They inelude //ara mala, 
Shamalshano Vivaha, Govinda gamana, Surata sangrama, Sudamd- 
carita, Rasa Sahasrapadi cte. 

The authorship of several padas attributed to Narasimha Mehta 
is doubtful and particularly doubtful is the authorship of the Hara- 
mala depicting the event when God Krsna is said to have given 
him a garland of flowers while he was confined in a solitary cell. 
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Several poems of Narasimha Mehta relate to the episodes in 
Lord Krsna’s life as described in the canto X of the Bhdagavata 
Purana. Sri Krsnajanma deals with the miraculous birth of the God, 
Bal-lila with his sports as a child and Nadga-Daman with the well 
known incident of his bringing back a ball fallen into the river 
Yamuna, vanquishing a venomous cobra therein. Dénalila and 
Manalila relate the story of how God Krsna extracted the toll of 
curds from the gopis. Sudaindcarita is the story of an old friend, 
needy and poor who went to seek the aid of his bosom friend Sri 
Krsna. Govindaégamana, departure of Govinda, relates the episode 
of Akrur taking away God Krsna from Gokul. 

These were composed at different periods of his life, the last one 
was composed as he himself tells us in his old age. 

Suratasarigrdma describes the love-battle between God Krsna 
and his cowherd friends on the one side and Radha and her female 
friends on the other. Rasasahasrapadi consists of about 123 padas. 
The poem begins by describing the gopis as they came dressed up 
for the rasa. The entire group of the padas grow more picturesque, 
now describing the reason, now depicting the condition of some 
gopis and now singing Lord Krsnas’s glory for whom Narasimha 
Mehta was a torch-bearer in the rdésa play. Prabhatiyans are the 
morning prayers. Almost every house in Gujarat hums and resounds 
with Narasimha Mehta’s melodious, rhythmic and sweet devotional 
songs to be sung at daybreak: “Awake my Yadava, awake my 
cowherd Krsna who but you will lead these herds of cows to the 


grazing grounds.” 


Narasimha Mehta: A Devotee of God Krsna 

As defined by the God Krsna in the Bhagavadgitaé (ch. XID) 
Narasimha Mehta was a true and ardent devotee of the God. 
Bhakti to him was an end in itself. He said: “Bhaktiis a rare and 
unique thing in this world, certainly not to be had even in the 


Brahmaloka.” 
He defied the existing formulae of life and surrendered himself 


totally at the feet of his master. 

He was the man who cheerfully bore the cross of worldly afflic- 
tions, the saint whose heart went to all high and low, and a devout 
poet whose esoteric experience expressed itself in noble and turch- 
ing eloquence, making his poetry a living source of faith and 
inspiration. He declared: ““The man who knows not the Supreme 
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Soul that dwells within him, who sees not the essence of all things 
has wasted his life, precious as the cintamani jewel.” 

Again following the Gita (X. 25) Narasimha Mehta declared: 
“Taking His name serves the purpose of the boat to cross this 
unfathomable mundane ocean.” 

One of the most magnificent of his bhajans is that which defines 
4 Vaisnava Jana, a man of God. One of Mahatma Gandhi's 
favourite prayers, it characterizes philanthropic, straightforward, 
devout and pious personality of a Vaisnava Jana. 

In one of his popular biajans he compares a common man 
having egoism with a dog under a moving cart thinking that the 
former is pulling on the cart: “Aun karu hun karu eja ajnanata 
shaktano bhar jyam shwaan taane.” 

As Lord Krsna assures Arjuna of His devotee’s perfect well- 
being in the Gita (IX. 22), similarly Narasimha Mehta urges the 
people to meditate on Him to get rid of all the miseries of the 
worldly life. 

Narasimha Mehta believed and followed premalaksana-bhakti 
marked by the unflinching highest love and dedication to the God: 
“Talk of Krsna, speak about Krsna and you get real joy by repeat- 
ing His name.” 

Apart from bhakti he did not even desire for the moksa, Nara- 
simha Mehta was a jiidni-bhakta, endowed with the supreme 
knowledge of the reality. He could perceive Him in each and every 
sentient and non-sentient object in the world. “In the whole uni- 
verse, O Hari you are the only reality, varied and infinite, you are 
the wind, you are the water, you are the earth, mountain and the 
tree blossomed up to the sky.”” He sang. 

As characterized by the Gita, a saint like Narasimha Mehta 
would not distinguish the people on the basis of their class, creed 
or colour. Narasimha Mehta went to the hamlets of Pariahs and 
sang along with them the whole night the bhajans glorifying God 
Krsna. Consequently when his castemen laughed and ridiculed him, 
he retorted to them: 


Where distinctions come in God departs 
To the eyes of the dispassionate, all are equal. 


In short, Narasimha Mehta like Mirabai and Caitanya Maha- 
prabhu, unequivocally practised and explained the Bhakti-yoga, 
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the only royal way to achieve delight and bliss here and_ hereafter. 
“What avails it if one takes bath and offer worship? What avails it 
to sit in the house and give money in charity. What use is it to 
have studied all the six philosophies? These are but tricks to gain 
a living.’’ He proclaimed. Narasimha further says: ‘““When you 
forget | and you then alone will the Master help you.” 


Narasimha Mehta: A Philosopher and Mystic 

Like Sankaracarya, the propounder of absolute monism, losing 
his own identity at the feet of the Godhead, saying: “Even if it is 
true that there is no duality betwecn us Oh Lord, I am because of 
you and not for me. A wave spring from the ocean and not a vice 
Versa, 

So Narasimha Mehta proclaimed: “I bow down at His feet and 
the light of knowledge and dispassion arises.”’ 

Like the Upanisadic sage, Narasimha Mehta perceived and 
pointed out the omnipresent divinity non-different from the indivi- 
dual self: “Look at the sky and see who pervades it uttering the 
words ‘I am he’, ‘I am He’.”’ 

The bhakta of God Krsna merges into the philosophic saint ex- 
pressing the twofold vision in one great world picture. 

As Arjuna could behold and describe the cosmic form of the 
God so did Narasimha Mehta: “You are the beginning, Oh Hari 
you are the end. You alone are real, you alone are real, you alone 


are real.” 
Giving the quintessence of Advaita Vedanta Narasimha Mehta 


confessed: 


When I am in wakeful condition there is no world seen by me. 
It is only in the sleep that different objects of enjoyment appear 


before me. 


How perfectly he has stated his own condition of a jivanmukta, 
the enlightened soul who could see the relative existence of the 
empirical world falsified by the cognition of the Supreme Reality 
at the rise of true knowledge. 

Like the mystics as Gaudapiada, Sankara, Mirabai and the gopis 
in Gokul Narasimha Mechta perceived and felt only the existence 
of the Supreme divine bliss and nothing else: “That flavour which 
the ladies in the Vraja could taste is drunk by Narasimha as His 
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bosom friend.” 

As the Taittiriya Upanisad (11.3) says, the reality is beyond the. 
mind and speech, so did Narasimha Mehta speak: “He, the Lord 
incomprehensible and ‘ndestructible, cannot be known by human 
beings.” 

When however he could perceive the beautiful, the grand and 
the sublime Reality he ceased to be a separated being. Jiva got 
transformed into Siva. 

Narasimha Mehta’s direct perception of the supercosmic divine 
dance, the total mingling of his personality into the divine form of 
the Lord Krsna and the experience of the divine grace in his life 
got him converged from a devotee to a philosopher, and from 
a philosopher to a mystic. 


The Finale 

Narasimha Mehta apart from an ideal bhakta and mystic was a 
genuine subjective poet. There is an unmistakable ring of sincerity 
in his poetry. His poetry is not only devotional and philosophical 
in content but is lyrical and melodious in character like the Gitd- 
govinda of Jayadeva. 

The varied poetic forms used by him contain vivid descriptions, 
appealing advice and sonorous style. The legacy of rich and varied 
vocabulary, the language of great power and beauty and the vivid 
pen-pictures of his Master exercised a great influence on the 
regional literature in Gujarat. 

He broke away from the lifeless literary tradition of his days 
and created his own unique rhetorical poetry. He changed Gujarati 
poetry from an impersonal to a personal creative art. 

What he saw and lived, he sang and glorified in his padas and 
bhajans. A noble poet, a visionary philosopher, an apostle of Aryan 
culture and a favourite devotee of the God—Narasimha Mehta 
was and is a unique personality who still continues to guide and. 
inspire the people on the path of spiritual progress. 


I] 


Sant Prannath and the Pranami Sect 


P.S. MUKHARYA 


Sant Prannath was perhaps the last in the glorious tradition of 
those sants (saints) of medieval India who worked for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Besides, he also laid a solid foundation of the synthe- 
sis of all religions for the first time in India. While sants like Kabir, 
Nanak, Raidas, Dadi etc. have received full attention in the hands 
of the historians, the historicity and the contribution of Prannath 
and the Pranami sect remains comparatively an unexplored field. 
Historians have paid scant and inadequate attention to it. In this 
paper an attempt has been made to study the life and times of Sant 
Prannath and to provide a broad outline of the Pranami sect. 


Nature and Extent of the Source-Material 

The primary and original sources of this sect are vast. It has a 
vast literature behind it in the form of the Vani Sahitya and the 
Vitak Sahitya. The Vani or teachings of Sant Prannath are collec- 
ted in the Kulzamswarup or Tartamya Sagar which means a vast 
ocean of knowledge. It is in fourteen volumes or granthas with 
more than eighteen thousand verses. It is sacred like the Veda, the 
Quran or the Bible to the followers of this sect who worship it 
daily as a deity. The Vitak Sahitya contains his biographies (written 
in verse form) running into hundreds of verses by his learned 
disciples. There are seven Vitaks about him. 

Although Prannath’s mother-tongue was Gujarati, he was well 
acquainted with Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Rajasthani, 
Hindi etc. His Kulzamswarup is a collection of fourteen granthas of 
which four are in Gujarati, one in Sindhi and the rest in Hindi or 
Hindustani. After his tour of northern and central India he was 
convinced that Hindustani was understood by a vast majority of 
peoplc. He then began to write in Hindustani. In medieval India he 
was the first Hindi poet to use the word Hindavi (Hindustani) and 
considered it as the national as well as a link language. This was 
not merely a theory. He practised it and his Vanis or teachings in 
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other languages were written in the Devnagari script during his 
lifetime. All the Pranami literature is in Hindustani written in the 
Devnagari script.! 

The Pranamis concealed their literature from the public view for 
a long time. Before the independence of India it was not opened to 
thosz who were not the followers of the sect. The reasons for this 
are best known to them. Recently it has been opened to the general 
public. The Kulzamswarup was first. published in 1965. This had 
given rise to much misunderstanding about the sect and a proper 
evaluation has yet to be done by the historians. 

It is not possible to go through this vast material for writing 
this paper as it is a separate subject for research. In this paper a 
rather sketchy yet connected account of the life and times of Sant 
Prannath based on the secondary sources has been traced. At the 
same time the original sources have been tapped while dwelling on 
a broad outline of the Pranami sect. 


Life Sketch of Devchand 

Shri Devchand, the preceptor and guru of Sant Prannath, was 
the founder of the Nijanand sect in Gujarat in the seventeenth 
century. It was further expanded in the northern and central India 
by Prannath as the Prandmi sect with its centres at Jamnagar and 
Surat (Gujarat) and Panna (Madhya Pradesh). 

Devchand was born at Amarkot in Sind on 1] October 1581. He 
belonged to a rich Kayasth family, His father’s name was Mattu 
Mehta and mother’s name Kunwarbai. At the age of thirteen he 
went to Kutch along with his father on a business tour. At Bhoj- 
nagar he met Haridas Gusain of the Radhavallabh sect and became 
his disciple. For three years he studied religious scriptures and 
many curiosities cropped up in his mind. This study made him 
uncasy and at the age of sixteen he Icft his home for Kutch which 
was famous for religious studies. He met there various pundits and 
maulvis and studied their scriptures. But his religious curiositics 
were not satisficd. 

By a comparative study of various rcligions, he noticed their 
underlying unity but could not decide his course of action. He went 
again to Haridas Gusain at Bhojnagar and began to live with him 
as he had a vast following and a great influcnce in Kutch. He 
belonged to the Radhavallabh sect whose followers worshipped 
Lord Krsna in the form of a child as Balkrsna or Balmukund. They 
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gave importance to his Vrajajlila and worshipped him in the 
Sakhi bhava or in the spirit of a lady friend. They studicd the 
Bhagavata Purdna as a religious scripture. 

As Devchand was away from his home for more than four years, 
his parents searched him and found him with Haridas Gusain. 
After a great persuasion they got him married so that he might 
lead a worldly life. It was a vain effort. Having lived with Haridas 
Gusain for eight years at the age of twenty-five he went to Jamnagar, 
where a learned brahmin, Kanhji Bhatt, used to discourse upon the 
Bhdgavata in those days daily. His discourses were very impressive. 
Devchand, impressed by them, listened 8hdgavata daily for four- 
teen years. : 

According to Pranami scriptures Devchand obtained jfidna o 
knowledge at Jamnagar at the age of forty. It was based on the 
Bhagavata Purana. For the propagation of his doctrines he used to 
narrate the Bhdgavata in a very impressive manner.” He used to 
deliver his religious discourses in Khejra Mandir at Jamnagar. It 
has become a great centre of pilgrimage known as Navtanpuri to 
the followers of this sect.* Very soon he attracted a large following. 
Amongst his disciples was Mihraj who came to be known as Sant 
Prannath afterwards. 


Early Life of Sant Prannath 

Sant Prannath was the second guru of this sect. He was born at 
Jamnagar in Gujarat on 6 September 1618 in a Ksatriya family. His 
birth-name was Mihraj. His father was Keshav Thakur, the prime 
minister of the Jamnagar state. His mother’s name was Dhanbai. 
His elder brother, Govardhan, was a great devotee of Devchand. 
When he was twelve years of age, Govardhan took him to Devchand. 
Both of them were attracted towards cach other and this mutual 
attraction resulted in the teacher-and-pupil relationship. He listened 
to his teachings and studicd Vedas and Puranas under his direction. 
In the meantime he was marricd to Baiji who always accompanied 
him in his voyages.* 

During his life-time Devchand entrusted him the task of propa- 
gating his message at Basra in Arab as at that time in Kathiawad a 
large number of Arab traders were having a roaring business. 
Prannith went to Basra in 1646 and stayed there for five years. On 
a business tour he went to Baghdad and met Sultan [mam in person. 
Here he also met the learned religious Muslims. It resulted in a 
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aspects of Islamic theology. He returned to India in 1651. 

On his return he worked as the prime minister of Jamnagar after 
his father’s death. In August 1655 when Devchand realised that his 
end was approaching, he sent for Prannath. Devchand impressed 
upon him the essential unity of all religions and the need of proper 
synthesis between’ the teachings of different faiths. It was the need 
of the hour. Caste, creed and such other things had no place in 
such teachings. He gave him the name Prannath and asked his 
followers to call Mihraj as Prannath. He commissioned Prannith to 
the task of propagating his message to everybody irrespective of 
castc, community, nation or faith to which he belonged. Devchand 
died in September 1655. On his death Prannath decided to devote 
his life for the propagation of the teachings of his guru and 
resigned his post. 

The presence of Portuguese and British traders in Kathiawad led 
to the Anglo-Portuguese influence over him in the study of Chris- 
tian scriptures. This also broadened his mental horizon. After 
propagating the teachings of this sect for some time, he left Jam- 
nagar in 1665 for further propagating it in Kathiawad, Kutch and 
Sind. He toured along the western coast for three years visiting 
places such as Diu, Navi, Porbander, Kapiabandar, Lathibandar 
etc. Everywhere he attracted a large number of followers who were 
initiated into his fold known as Sundersath. Later he stayed at 
Thatta in Sind for ten months. Here a rich merchant named Laldas 
became his disciple. He followed Prannath like a shadow for about 
thirty years in his missionary journey and wrote Vitak after his 
death according to his wishes.> While preaching he used to invite 
religious discussions and satisfy the curiosities of the listeners. 
Several times he had to face the religious controversies of the 
various learned pundits and maulvis, Kabirpanthis, Nanakpanthis 
and others. Many were impressed and became his followers.® 

In 1668, he sailed again towards Arab for its further propagation. 
He stayed at port-towns of Muscat, Koga, Abbas etc. for a period 
of three years. After enlightening many in the Arab countries, he 
returned to Surat in 1672. The visit to Surat by Prannath is a 
landmark in the Pranami movement. The place is known as Mangal- 
puri, another centre of pilgrimage for Pranaimis besides Jamnagar. 
it was at Surat that this sect assumed its widest form as some five 
hundred Sundersath disciples dedicated themselves to the cause of 
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this sect and worked tirelessly for its propagation.? 


Aurangzeb’s Religious Bigotry 

During this time Aurangzeb was ruling India. His religious 
bigotry had blinded him to the real interests of the country. He was 
a zealous and fanatic Muslim; hence he turned the territory under 
him into a veritable hell of persecution for non-Muslims. In 1669 
by a firman he ordered the demolition of the Hindu temples and 
schools and reimposed the jaziya on the Hindus in 1679 which 
Akbar had abolished. The wanton destruction of temples took 
place accompanied by acts of desecration, such as slaughtering of 
cows and getting the idols trodden down in public places without 
the least care of the feelings of the Hindus. 

The Hindus were highly dissatisfied with the religious bigotry 
of Aurangzeb. In Deccan Shivaji had successfuly opposed this 
policy. Its echo was heard everywhere. This anti-Aurangzeb wave 
had also touched Pranniath. In his preachings he vehemently opposed 
the religious bigotry of Aurangzeb. He made up his mind to 
convince the fanatic Aurangzeb about his erroneous ways. With 
this object in view he left Surat with a large number of lis devoted 
followers. 


Towards Delhi 

After visiting, Ahmadabad, Broach, Palanpur (Gujarat), Merta 
(Rajasthan), etc. he reached Delhi. An attempt to convince 
Aurangzeb was a very risky one but Prannath was determined to 
win over his hate and anger by love and affection. At this time in 
1678 a Kumbha fair was held at Hardwar which was usually held 
after an interval of twelve years. At Delhi he selected his twelve 
disciples of which two were Muslims to work for his cause, to 
interpret the basic oneness of both the religions to Aurangzeb and 
left for Hardwar. As at Hardwar there was a congregation of 
devotees of different faiths, Prannath had an idea to organise a 
parliament of learned theologians whereby to impress upon them 
the essential and basic unity of all religions. Accordingly it was 
convened. He impressed them so much that they acclaimed him as 
Sri Vijayabhinanda Buddha Niskalanka, As a mark of reverence to 
him the year 1735 of Vikrama era (AD 1678), the year of his visit 
to Hardwar was declared by them as Vijayabhinanda Saka—the 
beginning of a new era. He stayed at Hardwar for four months. 
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He returned to Delhi to persuade Aurangzeb to give up his 
persecutory methods against the non-Muslims. At first it was 
decided to convey his message to the Emperor, not directly but 
through the five royal courtiers close to him. They were Kazi 
Sheikh Islam, Rizvi Khan, Amir Auquil Khan, Sheikh Nizam and 
the Kotwal Siddi Faulad. The draft message contained an appeal 
to the Emperor which brought out the similarity of approach in 
the scriptures of Hindus as well as of Muslims. The Quran and 
several Hindu scriptures were extensively quoted in testimony. But 
the courtiers paid no attention to it: 

Hence it was decided to carry the message to the Emperor in 
person in spite of all the difficulties in meeting him. Aurangzeb 
used to visit the Jama Masjid on every Friday when he stayed at 
Delhi. On the following Friday his twelve disciples met him through 
the imam of the mosque who was very much impressed by their 
scholarship. Aurangzeb was amazed to find out that Hindus, as 
most of them appeared to be, had a remarkable scholarship of 
Islamic scriptures. They appealed to him to give up his misguided 
policy of persecution of non-Muslims. But their mission failed as 
Aurangzeb had a suspicious nature and his counsellors kept on 
poisoning his ears. Moreover, he was in a haste to go to the south 
to deal with his enemies. Thus Prannath could not meet Aurangzeb 
personally even after sixteen months of stay at Delhi and his 
attempt to convert Aurangzeb not on political lines but like an 
humble and courageous student of comparative religion failed 
miserably. 


Towards Panna 

Prannath was then in search of a bold and warlike prince who 
could oppose Aurangzeb. After leaving Delhi, he visited important 
places like Anupshahar (Uttar Pradesh), Amer, Sanganer, Udaipur 
(Rajasthan), Mandasaur, Ujjain (Malwa), Burhanpur, Aurangabad 
(Khandesh), Deogarh, Ramnagar (Madhya Pradesh) etc. for the 
spread of the Pranami message. Unmindful of the inclemency of 
weather and the rigours of travel of those days, he moved in nor- 
thern and central India and thousands of men became his followers. 

At this time in Bundelkhand Chhatrasal had started his war of 
independence against Aurangzeb. He had neither the resources nor 
the strength of an army to offer resistance. Moreover, Bundelas 
were yet to be united for the common cause. But Chhatrasal had 
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the strong determination to frec Bundelkhand from the persecution 
of Aurangzeb. The meeting of Chhatrasal with Prannath was held 
suddenly at Mau (near Chhatarpur in Madhya Pradesh) in 1683. 
According to Chhatrasal’s Ictter to his son, Jagatraj, they met ina 
jungle near Mau when he went there for hunting. At this time 
Chhatrasal was thirty-four and Prannath was sixty-five years of 
age. At the request of Chhatrasal Prannath stayed permanently in 
Bundelkhand. He spent about. eleven years in Bundelkhand 
moving from place to place, spreading his message with Panna as 
headquarters.° 


Relations of Chhatrasal and Prannath 

The relations of Chhatrasal and Prannath were like that of 
Shivaji and Samarth Guru Ramdas. Prannath having supplied the 
moral and spiritual necd to Chhatrasal in Bundelkhand increased 
the importance of his political aims. On Shivaji the influence of 
Ramdas was spiritual rather than political. But Prannath was 
politically more helpful to Chhatrasal. In Bundelkhand he ereated 
a strong public opinion in Chhatrasal’s favour by strongly criticis- 
ing the reactionary policy of Aurangzeb. He successfully encouraged 
the public to cooperate with Chhatrasal. 

His personality and teachings of non-sectarian and classless 
society attracted many followers. Many of them were recruited in 
Chhatrasal’s army. Prannath also used to accompany him in his 
army campaigns to encourage the soldiers. He also made his 
financial position strong and sound by giving him the knowledge of 
diamond mines near about Panna. His financial difficulty was thus 
removed. On the advice of Prannith, Chhatrasal made Panna _his 
capital. He conferred the choicest title of Maharaja on Chhatrasal 
and coronated him for enhancing his prestige in Bundelkhand. He 
was thus the source of inspiration and strength to Chhatrasal and 
was the friend, philosopher and guide to him.!° 

Prannath died at Panna on 29 June 1694. Panna has become a 
place of pilgrimage to the Pranamis as Padmavati Puri because 
Prannath died here. It has become mukti-dham to them. He 
entrusted the task of spreading thc Pranami message to Maharaja 
Chhatrasal and the entire Sundersath fellowship.!! 


The Pranami Sect 
Although the Pranami sect was founded by Devchand, it was 
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organised into a definite order by Prannath. According to Pranami 
scriptures the philosophy of this sect was revealed to Devchand 
by Lord Krsna himself while he was reciting Srémadbhdgavata. 
According to this sect the world is divided into two parts, ksara 
(perishable) and aksara (imperishable). But superior to these two 
parts is one Supreme God, i.e. Aksaratita. It emphasises the worship 
of Aksaratita and prescribes meditation as the best form of worship. 
The unity of God and the theory of Karma has been propounded 
and idolatory discouraged.'* 


Fifth Synthetic Current of the Medieval Bhakti Literature 

Dr. Matabadal Jayaswal, who has done a pioneer research work 
in the Prandami literature, is of the opinion’® that this literature 
formed the fifth synthetic current of the medieval bhakti literature 
in Hindi. Between aD 1400 and 1600 the following four currents 
had flowed: 1. Sant poetry (Kabir, Nanak, Raidas, Dada etc.), 2. 
Sufi poetry (Jayasi, Manjhan, Kutban etc.), 3. Ramabhakti (Tulsidas 
etc.), and 4. Krsnabhakti (Surdas, Nanddas, Mira etc.). In the 
seventeenth century all these currents had become weak and a new 
current flowed in the form of the Pranami literature. For the first 
time in India this new current emphasized the integration of India 
and Indian society through the proper synthesis of all the religious 
scriptures. 

Before Prannath Kabir had repeatedly given the call of unity of 
Hindus and Muslims but it resulted only in a progressive slogan as 
he did not give due importance to their religious scriptures. With- 
out the proper synthesis of these scriptures, his efforts for the 
Hindu-Muslim unity were not successful. The higher society of the 
educated Hindus and Muslims, therefore, did not accept the 
Kabir Panth. By criticising the scriptures the uneducated persons 
belonging to the lower society were attracted towards it. While 
Kabir had ignored the religious scriptures, the Sufis based their 
poetry on the old love stories. Tulsidas had talked about the Hindu 
religious scriptures but criticised the Sakta Dharma and its scrip- 
tures. He did not refer the Islamic scriptures at all. Krsna Bhakta 
poets based their poetry on the Bhdgavata. 


Sarva-Dharma Samanvaya: Synthesis of All the Religions 
In the seventeenth century the following religious scriptures were 
prevalent in India amongst the different communities, Bible 
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amongst the Christians, Quran amongst the Muslims, and the 
Vedas, Upanisads, Gitd, and Bhagavata amongst the Hindus. Pran- 
nath was well versed in the Hindu scriptures and the Qurén and 
was well acquainted with the Christian scriptures. He knew well 
that without the proper synthesis of all these scriptures, the call of 
the unity amongst the different communities would become an 
empty slogan. He, therefore, raised his philosophical teachings on 
the solid foundation of the synthesis of all these religious scrip- 
tures. 

He saw in India Hindus, Muslims, feranghies (foreigners), Jews, 
Buddhists and Jains whose fanaticism and contending philosophies 
found no spiritual ground in common and only served to flare the 
flames of mutual destruction as explicit in this verse:!® 


Hindu musalman re firaitigi kai jate, hodi bedi jain apar, 
Baden so broth badharia, kari agani udekar. 


He defined a sadguru (true teacher) as one who embraces all 
religions. He was firmly convinced that all of them talked about 
the same thing. The ignorant alone sees the difference. He 
-observes:16 


Sastra le cale sarguru soyi, bani sekalko ek arth hoyi, 
Sab sayano ki ekmat payi, par ajan dekhen re judai. 


He advised followers of different religions who sing praises of 
God under different names and put on different clothes not to 
-quarrel amongst themselves as their God is one. He embraced it in 
a ‘Universal Being’ as in this verse:1” 


Jude jude nam gavahi, jude jude bhekh anek. 
Jin koyi jhagdo ap me, dhani sabo ka ek, 


In his opinion’ true pizty is to love all alike great and small 
and take the all-embracing Lord as their common protector. 


Par sabab to unko hovhi chota bada sab jiyu. 
Ek najro dekh hi, sabk a khabind piyu. 


In the end one more verse! of this kind which is particularly 
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Ek srsti dhani bhajan ekai, ek gan ek ahar. 
Chod ke bair mile sab pyar so, bliya sakal me jai jai kar. 


He advised all the contending religious groups to forget their 
petty differences and radiate an atmosphere of love and mutual 
understanding since they stand on a common ground with one 
order of creation, one all-pervading God, one hymn, one note and 
common food. This done, they are bound to be hailed in the world. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity 

In Kulzamswarup he attacked the superstitions and the fanaticism 
of both the Hindus and Muslims and tried to remove their contra- 
dictions. He attempted to reconcile their controversies and pointed 
out repeatedly that both the Vedas and the Quran laid stress on the 
allegiance to the one Supreme God. In these verses*® he observes 
that “the Quran and the Vedas emphasise the same. Both Hindus 
and the Muslims are the disciples of the same Lord. It is the 
difference in Janguages, names and customs that created illusions. I 
will undo their disillusionment by elucidating various names and 
signs of the existence of the common God to all of them.” 


Jo kuch kahya katebane, soyi kahya Ved. 

Dou bande ek sahab ke, par ladat bind paye bhed. 
Boli sabo juda pari, nam jude dhare saban. 

Calan juda kar diya, tathe samajh na pari kin. 
Tathen huyi badi urjhan, so Surjhaun doy. 

Nam nisan jaher karun, jyon samijlien sab koy. 


In the following lines?! he stressed the unity of God and said 
that “there is only the difference of name and rituals, in fact 
Khuda and Brahma are the same.” 


Nam saro juda dhare, layi sabon judi rasam 
Sab me umat aur duniyd, soyi khuda soyi brahm. 


Several verses can be quoted which teach Hindus and Muslims 
to create amiable feelings amongst themselves and tolerate each 
other. In the following verse®* he underlines the conceit that unfor- 
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tunately colours the false ego of brahmins and Muslims who blow 
their own trumpets. The brahmins say that they are the holiest but 
to the poet they are no better than a handful of dust differently 
worded by them as ‘rakl’ or ‘khaq’ according to their religions. 


Brahman kahen ham uttam, musalman kahe ham pak. 
Dau muthi ek thour ki, ek rakh diji khaq. 


In the same vein in the following verse*? in order to make 
Hindus and Muslims a homogeneous community he dispels the 
clouds of illusion which have obscured the reality and thereby let 
them understand the true essence of their religions. 


Karna sara ek ras, Hindu musalman, 
Dhokha sabka bhan ke, sabka kahutigi jan. 


In fact he emphasized the equality of mankind and propagated’ 
religious toleration. He was not against any religion. But he did: 
not tolerate the religious persecution and considered its opposition” 
the primary duty of all. For this reason he did not oppose Islany 
as a religion but he did not lag behind in encouraging and organis- 
ing Hindus against the religious persecution of Aurangzeb. He 
inspired the Hindu kings of his times against this policy in these 
verses! that ‘O the Rajas, the Ranas and Riots, the religion is in 
danger. Run to its rescue. You warriors, rise from the accursed 
sleep and be on your feet. The sword of the Ksatriyas seems to be 
broken. Religion of the Hindus is endangered. You followers of 
the true religion, do not abandon it. The Turks are gaining the 
upper hand. In the three lokas (worlds) the land of Bharata is most 
glorious and in it Hinduism is the best of all religious. The crowned 
heads of the land are down with shame. The asuras (demons) have 
imposed jaziya on the Hindus. They are not even getting food and 
water. The poor who are unable to pay jaziya are forcibly being 
made Muslims. Lo! The Bundela Chhatrasal has heard the appeal. 
He has come forward with the sword in hand and has taken this 
service upon his head. The God has marked him to be the genera! 


and the leader.” 


Raja nai malo re ranan ray taron, dharm jata re koi daudo. 
Jago ne jodhare uth khade raho, nid nigodi re chodo. 
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Chutat hai re khadag ksatriyo re, dheram jat hinduan. 

Sat no chodo re satvadiyo, jor badhyo turkan. 

Traloki me uttam khad bharat ko, tame uttam hindu dharm. 
Yaki chatrapatiyo ke sir, dye rahi it saram, 

Asure lagaya re hinduyo par jejiya, bako mile nahin khan pan. 
Jo garib na de sake jejiya, taye mar kare musalman. 

Bat ne suni re bunndele Chatrasal ne age ay khada le talwar. 
Lai sevd re sari sir kheinch ke sdniye kiya senyapati sirdar. 


Sundersath 

Prannath stood for a casteless and classless society. His precepts 
were not at variance with what he practised. The congregation of 
his followers i.e. ‘Sundersath’ represented various religions and 
regions of India. 

Now we come to that traitof Sant Prannath which is unique 
and had no parallel in medieval times. To him his followers or 
‘Sundersath’ as he called them were his priceless possessions most 

-endearing to him. He writes” that ‘‘one of his eyes is on God and 
the other on his “Sundersath’. But for his ‘Sundersath’ he has no 
worry.” 


Meri ek drsti dhaniyame, duji sath ke mahen. 
To dukh due mohe sath ko, na to dukh mohe kahui nahe. 


The following verse®* in the Sindhivani composed in the same 
“vein is expressive of singular and exquisite sensibility. He says that 
“You (God) have suggested me that you will talk to me and givea 
glimpse when I am all alone.” 


Yo muke i bujhdiyo, je tun hekli piye 
Yi to se kariyan galdi, didarapan diye. 


Sant Pranniath interrogates in the next verse:2’ “How can I be all 
alone when you have tied other souls with me? Is there anybody 
besides you who can look after them? Therefore I cannot be all 
alone (thi nasagan hekli)’’ This concern about his ‘Sundersath’ is 
somewhat unique and untouched in the medieval times by medie- 
val saints. In the medieval times the emphasis was more on the 
personal rather than the collective salvation. This was a major flaw 
in those times. In the modern times the emphasis is more on the 
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collective salvation or saiighamukti or sathmukti. This is the ideal 
of the modern times. From this point of view Sant Prannath 
appears to be far ahead of other medieval saints and breathes. 
modern consciousness. 


Conclusion 

As we have already seen that Prannath being the prime minister 
of the Jamnagar state, left it for propagating the Prabami message 
throughout India in line with his guru, Devchand. He also visited 
the Arab countries twice for a considerable length of time and 
understood the finer aspects of the Islamic theology. He was also 
acquainted with the Christian scriptures through the British and 
Portuguese traders in Kathiawad. All these factors led to his broad 
viewpoint and enlightened outlook. He was convinced that the 
fundamentals of all religions werc the same. If the barrier of 
languages was removed, it was the same rcligion. He revered equally 
all the religious scriptures. It is a noteworthy fact that some 300 
years ago during the reign of Maharaja Chhatrasal the followers of 
this sect used to read jointly the Purana and the Quran, An English- 
man who visited the temple of Prannath at Panna in 1764 had 
recorded? “J saw in it a small bed with a turban on it, called Sri 
Prainnath’s seat. On each side of it was a stool. On one of these 
was a copy of Quran and on the other a copy of the Puranas, with 
the learned men of both religions in attendance, ready to give 
profitable answers to all enquiries. Most of the replies made to 
them involved Unity of God.” 

Although this sect is not widespread throughout India and the 
number of its followers is not fairly large either, yet its importance 
cannot be underrated under existing conditions in India. Prannath 
was a forerunner of Gandhiji in the present century who dedicated 
his life in the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. Gandhiji also failed 
like Prannath but both of them left a deep impression in their 
respective times and their importance and relevance cannot be 


belittled despite their failures. 
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A 


Pranami Sampradaya of Bundelkhand 


BHAGWAN DAS GUPTA 


Pranami sect or sampradaya of Bundelkhand had its origin in 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar). Its founder Devchand was born on the 
11 October 1581. His father Mattu Mehta, a merchant by profes- 
sion and the mother Kunwarbai both were of a pious disposition. 
Devchand inherited their traits which later blossomed into an 
inquisitive mind and a spiritual restlessness. Whenever Devchand 
accompanied his father on business trips to Kutch and Kathiawar, 
he tried to mix with the learned people of different religions and 
obtain answers to his spiritual queries. He studied the holy scrip- 
tures of the Hindus and became conversant with the main tenets 
the Islam as well. But his young mind was thirsting for more and 
more. Therefore he left home at the age of sixteen and moved to 
Bhujpur in Kutch where impressed by the learned discourses of one 
Haridas Gosain on the Bhagvata Purana he became his disciple and 
joined the Radhavallabh sect which was then widely popular in 
Kutch and Saurashtra.' Here Devchand’s parents joined him and 
somehow managed to marry him with the fond hope to lure him 
away from the spiritual pursuits, but in vain. In the meantime 
Haridas Gosain died and Devchand now settled at Jamnagar. Here 
he came in contact with another priest of the Radhavallabh sect, 
Kanjahi, whose discourses and learned cxpositions charmed 
Devchand to such an extent that he attended them regularly for 
fourteen ycars.” 

Devchand’s devotion to Krsna deepened with the passage of time 
while his serious study of the Bhagvata Purdna over a long period 
gave new dimensions to his spiritual thoughts. A divine gracc 
settled on him and he attained enlightenment at the mature age of 
forty.2 Devchand now started preaching himself. Themes of the 
Bhagvata Purana and the loving pranks of youthful Krsna still 
formed the kernel of his discourses, yet a new liberalism and _ tole- 
rance of religions other than the Radhavallabh sect became a domi- 
nant note. Unity of God and brotherhood of man received due 
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emphasis. This facilitated a transformation in the character of the 
Radhavallabh sect under the able guidance of Mihraj, the spiritual 
successor of Devchand. 

After the death of Devchand (5 September, 1655) Mihraj wielded 
the supreme influence upon his followers. Born on 6 : eptember 
1618, Mihraj was a scion of a well known Ksatriya family of 
Jamnagar. His father Keshav Thakur was a minister of tho ruler of 
Jamnagar and the mother Dhanbai was a pious lady of great repute. 
Mihraj met Devchand at the impressionable age of twelve with his 
brother Govardhan. He soon fell under the saintly spell of Dev- 
chand, who too developed a great affection towards his young 
disciple. Mihraj studied the Vedic texts and the Puranas under the 
guidance of Devchand. He grew mature in age and experience and 
after the death of his father Keshav Thakur, himself became a 
minister of Jamnagar for some time. He had also married by then. 
His wife Baiji lovingly called him Prannath, an address which was 
later adopted by his followers and Mihraj became popular as Svami 
Prannath.’ 

Mihraj did not remain long in the service of the ruler of Jam- 
nagar. His devotion to Devchand grew in proportion to his maturity. 
At the behest of his teacher, Mihraj travelled widely in the neigh- 
bouring regions and undertook voyages to the ports of the Persian 
Gulf and Arabia. He is said to have stayed in Arabia for about 
four years in order to round up the business of one Khetaji, who 
was the brother of a disciple of Devchand. Gujarat, Saurashtra, 
Kutch and Sind were then under the Mughal rule. Praanath’s stint 
as a minister of Jamnagar and his travels to the Persian ports— 
Muscat and Bandar Abbas—and Arabia made him fairly conversant 
with the Persian and the Arabic, which helped him in the study of 
the Mohammedan scriptures. Thus he acquired first hand know- 
ledge of Islamic theology and culture. It stood him in good stead 
in his dealings with the Muslim ulemas and besidcs widening the 
horizon of his thought, developed in him a secular outlook.° 

After the death of Devehand (5 September, 1655), Prannath took 
up the mission of his teacher which was that of universal love and 
peace with all. He added his own bit to it and sought to reconcile 
the differences of racc and religion by stressing the commonhood of 
God. His missionary zeal prompted him to undertake journeys to 
distant lands. He not only travelled intensively within Gujarat, but 
also visited the Portuguese settlement of Diu, Thatta (Sindh), and 
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ports of Muscat and Bandar Abbas (Persian Gulf).°® 

These were the times of great stress and strain. Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb had unleashed a war of religious persecution and his 
short-sighted anti-Hindu policies provoked the widespread popular 
resistance. The Sikhs in the Punjab, Satnami Jats in the region 
between Delhi and Agra, Rajputs in Rajputana, the Bundelas in 
Bundelkhand and the Marathas in the Deccan had risen in arms 
under the respective leadership of Guru Govind Singh, Gokla Jat, 
Durgadas Rathore, Chhatrasal and the great Shivaji. Even the 
saintly souls like Samarth Guru Ramdas, Guru Govind Singh and 
Swami Prannath could not keep themselves away from the wave 
that was sweeping over the country and were drawn into the 
vortex. 

Before settling down finally at Panna in Bundelkhand, Swami 
Prannath visited Delhi with a band of his followers in order to 
seek a meeting with the Emperor Aurangzeb and persuade him to 
give up his policy of religious persecution. But his efforts to obtain 
an interview with the Emperor did not materialise. He was even 
imprisoned by Faulad Khan, the Kotwal of Delhi.’ His followers 
somehow managed to secure his release. Swami Prannath was now 
convinced of the futility of his attempt to bring the Emperor to 
reason. He then proceeded to Udaipur in Rajputana where the 
Rana asked him to quit his capital. Thereupon moving through 
Malwa, he entered Bundelkhand in 1683 where he was received 
with great hospitality and devotion by Chhatrasal of Panna. At that 
time Chhatrasal was waging a relentless war against the Mughal 
occupation of his land. Swami Prannath aided and_ inspired 
Chhatrasal in his struggle. But this should not be construed as his 
antagonism to Islam or the Mohammedans in general. He was only 
against the policy of religious persecution launched by the Mughal 
imperialists under the bigot Emperor and not against the Islam or 
its followers as is amply borne out by his secular outlook, discourses 
and pithy sayings.® 

Swami Prannath had made a comparative study of the then pre- 
valent popular religions and sects of the country as is only too 
obvious from the scriptures of the Pranami sect.® He was an erudite 
scholar and a linguist knowing the Gujarati, Sindi, Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic. He had also a fair knowledge of the teachings 
of Nanak and Kabir. Besides being well versed in the Vedic and 
Puranic lore, he was not the less conversant with the Quran and the 
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Shariat. His vast learning and erudition made Swami Prannath, 
what he was, a tolerant religious teacher and a social reformer with 
visions of universal toleration and brotherhood. 

Pranami sect or sampradaya, as has been noted above was initi- 
ally an offshoot of the Radhavallabh Sampradaya which under the 
guidance of its second teacher Swami Prannath acquired the profile 
of the cults of Nanak and Kabir. It got its appellation Pranami 
from pranama, a common mode of greeting among its followers. It 
is also known as the Prinnathi and the Nijanand Sampradaya. 

Swami Prannath, like Nanak and Kabir, was a great protagonist 
of the basic unity of all religions and decried the intolerance of the 
Hindus and the Muslims alike. This was the need of the hour. The 
society was then torn by the differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Religious and social persecution was the order of the day 
and its embers were fanned by a non-secular autocratic imperialist 
rule at the top. This caused great concern to Swami Prannath and 
changed the tenor of his teachings. He deemed Hindu and Muslim 
communalism to be the bane of Indian society, as it is even now 
and tried to inculcate a spirit of tolerance and amity between them. 
This he sought to accomplish by emphasising the unity of God and 
underlining the inherent similarity of all religions which to him 
were the paths leading to the same goal. According to him the 
Vedas and the Quran reveal the existence of the same Lord. Once 
while clearing the doubts of his favourite disciple Laldas on this 
point, he remarked: 


jo kateb so veda batai | ya mein antar nahin bhat | 
yek dhani sahib sab kairi | duji mani citta jin fairi | 
hindu turak din dai gaye | tin mil kai dai panth calaye } 
senica sanch jazat me hoi | ek arth mil kahat na koi | 
ab main veda kateb milaun | tinke arth ek tahraun | 
ineti yirodh jagat jas leun | ek raha pargat kar deun } 

(Mchraj Charitra, pp. 172-73) 
(‘Whatever is in the Quran, so is taught by the Vedas. There is 
no difference between the two. One Supreme God is the Lord of 
all, Do not be confused by believing them to be two (different). 
Hindus and Turks adhere to two religions and they founded two 
sects. There is a sort of tug of war in the world. No one em- 
phasises the unity. By a comparative study of the Vedas and the 
Quran, | would establish their inherent unity. Thus I seek to 
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remove antagonism and point out the common path.’’) 


He repeats his above assertions again and again, though a little 
differently at times, mainly to push the point deep into the con- 
sciousness of his followers. His following verses would suffice by 
way of examples: 


jo kuch kaha kateb ne | so hi kehya ved |] 
dou bade ek saheb ke | par ladat bing paye bhed |] 
boli sabi juda pari | nam jude dhare saban | 
calan jud2 kar diyd | tayen samajh na pari kin |] 
tatheri hui badi urjhan | so murjhan doe | 
nam nisan jaher karun | jyoi samjphe sab koe |/ 

(Kulzam Khulasa Prakaran, 11-12) 
(‘What is said in the Quran, the same has been asserted in the 
Vedas. Both (Hindus and Muslims) are the slaves of the same 
Master. But the differences of language, names and customs have 
created knotty problems. I will undo them by explaining the 
name and the attributes (of God) in a way that all may under- 
stand (the Truth.’’) 


And then he concludes: 


nam saroti juda dhare [ lai sabon judi rasam / 
sab main umat aur duniyan | soi khudda soi brahm | 


(Ibid., 12) 
(“They all gave a different name and adopted varied rituals. All 
consist of the ‘Soul’ and the ‘Universe’. Khuda and Brahma. is 


the same.’’) 
Prannath’s noble mission is, 


karand sara ek ras, hindu mus simian | 
dhokha sabka bhan ke, sabka kalungi jitan [] 
(Kulzam Sanandh Prakaran, 31) 


(“I would unify all the Hindus and Muslims. I understand their 
deceptions and would impart them Right Knowledge.’’) 


Swami Prannath, like Kabir and Nanak condemned the religious 
and social prejudices of the Hindus and Muslims without sparing 
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kahalabe mahammad ke, cale na mahammad sath | 
dar jundagi din mein, kahe ham sunat jamat |/ 

(Kulzam Khulasa Prakaran, 11) 
(‘‘They call themselves the followers of Muhammad, but follow 
Him not. They cause disunity in the Faith and declare that the 
majority listens to them.’’) 


Then again, 


kufra ne kaden apno, aur dekhen sab kufran | 
apna angan na dekhin, kahen ham musalman |] 

(Kulzam Khulasa Prakaran, 4C) 
(‘They do not get rid of their kufra (infidelity), instead brand 
all others infidels. They do not look within themselves and yet 
assert, they are Musalman.’’) 


Swami Prannath condemned in unmistakable terms the bigotry 
and intolerance of the Muslims towards the Hindus during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. The following lines amply reveal the plight of 
the Hindus under his rule: 


kareit julam garib par, kohu na kahu fariyad | 
kar sunat gost khilawahin, kahen hamen hot savab | 
O raji ek mesh mein, tae mar chudabe dab 
O robe sir pit hon, e kahen hamen hot savab 
khana khilaben ap mein, dekhlabe masit mehrab 
lekar kalma padawahii, kahen hamen hot savab 

(Kulzam Sanandh Prakaran, 40) 
(“They tyrannize over the poor. No one attends to their sup- 
plications. The circumcision is affected and the flesh is fed. They 
(Hindus) like an attire but forced to give it up. They weep and 
beat their heads (in anguish). They are made to eat with them 
(Muslims) and forcibly taken to the mosque and taught the 
kalma, This all they (Muslims) deem to be acts of piety.”’) 


Swami Prannath dismisses such flimsy pretexts to perpetrate ex- 
cesses over the Hindus and denouncing the fanatic Muslims, tells 
them blandly, 
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jo dukh debe kinko, so nahi musahnan 
nabi ef musalman ka, naam dharya meherban 

(Kulzam Sanandh Prakaran, 40) 
(“He who persecutes others is not a Mussalman. The Prophet 
named Mussalman, the one who bestows kindness.’’) 


The high caste Hindus are also not spared for their inhuman 
treatment of the lower castes. Swami Prannath firmly believed in 
the social equality of all human beings. To him dress or demeanour 
with religious and class symbols were meaningless without the 
purity of heart and thought. He poses a question to the Hindus: 


canda] herden nirmal, satig khele bhagvan | 
dekhabe nahin kahun ko, gop rakhe nani || 
vipra bhesh baher drsti, khat karam pale ved | 
syam khin supne nahin, jane nahin brahm bhed | 
udar kudum karne, uttaniai dekhaben ang 
vyakaran bad vivad ke, arth karen kai ratig 
ab kaho kake chue, ang lage chot | 
adham tam vipra ange, catidal ang udyot || 

(Kulzam Sanandh Prakaran, 16) 
(‘‘There is a Chandal (the untouchable) with a pure heart devot- 
ed to God who does not display his devotion, but keeps it a 
secret. And there is a brahmin dressed as such, but with an eye 
on the worldly things, who cites the Vedas to suit his evil designs. 
He does not ever dream of Syima (Krsna) and knows nothing of 
Brahma Bhed (knowledge of the Brahma). Further, he exhibits 
outward cleanliness in order to earn the livelihood for his family 
and gives varied interpretations of grammatical controversies to 
support his selfish ends. Now, bespeak: By touching who one 
becomes unclean, by touching the most wicked brahmin or the 
Chandal with an enlightened soul?’’) 


Such examples of Prannath’s unequivocal condemnation of the 
intolerance of the high caste Hindus are scattered all over the 
chapters of the Ku/zaim {the scripture of Pranami sect, also known 
as the Tar Tamya Sagar) and the Vitaks composed by his disciples. 

To sum up, Swami Prannath was equally critical of the intole- 
rance, prejudices and superstitions of the both Hindus and Muslims. 
He always tried to impress upon both of them the golden rule of 
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Sulah-Kul (aniversal toleration), enunciated by Akbar about a 
century earlier and followed the trial blazed forth by his illustrious 
predecessors in this regard, Nanak and Kabir. 

Prannath asserted repeatedly, 


jat ek khusam ki, aur na koi jat | 
ek khusam ek duniya, Gur ud gai duji vat || 

(Kulzam Sanandh Prakaran, 40) 
(‘There is no other caste or tribe except that of thé Lord. There 
is only a Lord and His universe, others pale into insignificance.”’) 


Swami Prannath was the man of the masses. His mission was to 
propagate and popularise the tenets of his faith among the people 
of different regions. Therefore he adopted the regional languages. 
This accounts for the multi-language verses of the Kulzam which 
are variedly composed in the Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi with a fair 
sprinkling of the Persian and the Punjabi. However it must be said 
to the credit of Swami Prannath that even in those distant times, 
he had the prophetic vision of Hindi being the language of the 
vast masses of India with all the attributes of the national language. 
He stressed this point in the following manner: 


boli judi saban ki, aur sabka juda calan | 
sab urjhe nam jude dhar, par mere to kahena saban || 
bina hisaben boliyan, milet sakal jahan | 
sabko sugam janke, kahungi hindustan || 
badi bhasa ehi bhali, so sab men jaher | 
karke pak saban ko, atitar mathi baher |/ 

(Kulzam Sanandh Prakaran, 40) 
(“All have different languages and customs. They all are engaged 
in controversies by different names. But I have to address them 
all. There are languages in whole of the world, without number. 
But since the language of Hindustan (Hindi) is the most easy, I 
will speak in it. This is really the most major language known te 
all and I have to purify them all, inside and out.’’) 


Swami Prinnath thus sought to prepare the way for the emotional 
national integration of the country by striking at the roots of 
Hindu-Muslim communalism, social inequalities and the contro- 
versies of race, religion and language. His suggestions and solutions 
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still hold good and may well help in resolving the differences which 
plague the Indian nation. 

Swami Prannath died on Friday, the 29 June 1694 at Panna 
(Madhya Pradesh) where his last remains lay enshrined in a beauti- 
ful temple which also houses the valuable manuscripts of the 
Pranami Sampradaya. The Kulzam, crown and the flute of Krsna 
receive regular offerings and the followers of the Pranami sect from 
Gujarat, Sind, north India and Nepal flock to Panna on the eve of 
Sarad Pirnima (autumn full moon after the pajd) to participate in 
the week long festival. 
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Influence of Islam and Sufism on Prannath’s 
Religious Movement 


HAFIZ MD. TAHIR ALI 


Sufism has influenced most of the religious movements of India 
from the thirteenth century onwards. Indian people being mostly 
religious-minded and inclined towards mysticism, warmly welcomed 
the mystical teachings of Muslim Sufis. On the other hand, 
egalitarian and humanistic attitude of the Sufis attracted the masses 
who were groaning under the pressure of casteism and untouch- 
ability in their own society. The door of Sufi khangahs were open 
to all and sundry without any distinction of caste and creed. As a 
result, popularity of Sufism grew in leaps and bounds and played 
a vital role in changing the Indian society and culture. “From the 
thirteenth century” remarks Prof. Gibb ‘‘Sufism increasingly 
attracted the creative social and intellectual energies within the 
community, to become the bearer or instrument of a social and 
cultural revolution.”! Monotheism and devotional adoration, 
although not altogether unknown to the religious leaders of India, 
got much impetus by similar Sufi doctrines. Most of the founders 
of religious sects made the best use of their knowledge of Sufism 
and used the Sufi terminologies to preach their views; thus Sufism 
helped in stimulating the Indian religious movements. Influence of 
Sufism is quite evident in the teachings of Kabir, Dadu, Guru 
Nanak and others. 

Although there is no evidence that Caitanya had studied Islam 
yet it has been admitted that he had contacts with Muslims,’ there- 
by it may be assumed, although not with all certainty, that he 
might have imbibed some of the Islamic and Sufi doctrines parti- 
cularly pertaining to devotion and love of God. But as far as Kabir 
is concerned there is no such uncertainty. He was brought up in a 
Muslim family and was acquainted with Islamic and Sufi teachings 
due to family tradition as well as his personal contacts with con- 
temporary shaikhs and pirs. It is said that he was a disciple of 
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Shaikh Taqi® who belonged to Suharwardiya order.4 The author of 
the book Kabir is not ready to accept him as a disciple of Shaikh 
Taqi yet he writes: 


As the Sufi preachings had already spread all over Northern 
India in Kabir’s time, and as Sufi mysticism had impregnated 
the religious sensibility of the elite as well as the whole composite 
culture of the time, Kabir’s own religious ideals and representa- 
tions could not but be somewhat influenced by Sufi thought and 
imagery, as is suggested by many of his sayings.°® 


Guru Nanak was also acquainted with Islamic teachings and 
Sufi doctrines. A.A. Rizvi thinks that as he belonged to a literate 
family, neatly placed in the service of the Afghan governors of the 
Punjab, he must have listened to verses of Rumi, Sa’di, Hafiz and 
Jami in his own environment and the thought of the great mystic 
poets would have aroused his interest in divine love, grace and 
mercy.® Guru Nanak had travelled extensively and Visited many 
important holy places. Moreover he had met and conversed with 
many Sufis of his time particularly Shaikh Sharaf of Panipat and 
Shaikh Ibrahim, the spiritual successor of Baba Farid al-Din Ganj- 
i-Shakar. Therefore his teachings are very close to the mystical 
doctrines preached by Muslim Sufis. Dr. Tara Chand writes: ““How 
deep Guru Nanak’s debt is to Islam, it is hardly necessary to state, 
for it is so evident in his words and thoughts. Manifestly he was 
stecped in Sufi lore and the fact of the matter is, that it is much 
harder to find how much exactly he drew from the Hindu 
Scriptures.’ 

Four hymns and 130 slokas® of Shaikh Farid have becn included 
in the Adi Granth compiled by Guru Arjun in AD 1604. There is a 
dispute concerning the authorship of these s/okas. Khaliq Ahmad 
Nizami is of the opinion that Shaikh Ibrahim is probably the real 
author.® However, this is beyond dispute that these s/okas are the 
compositions of a Sufi and reflect the impact of Sufism on Sikh 
religion. 

Similarly Dadu Panthi sect is also influenced by Sufism. Dadu 
Dayal, a disciple of Kamal!® had frequent contact with the Sufis. His 
knowledge of Islam and Sufism is evident from his verses which he 
composed in Hindi, Gujarati, Marwari and Persian. According to 
Aziz Ahmad he ‘‘was especially impressed by the Suharwardiya 
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emphasis on the light of God (var) which appears again and again 
as a theme of devotional ecstasy in his poetry.”’!* 

Many scholars have stressed the Islamic and Sufi influence on 
different religious movements of India but that on Prénnath’s 
preachings has not yet been fully assessed. In this paper an attempt 
has been made to show the influence of Islam and Sufism on 
Prannath’s religious teachings. 

Prannath (1618-94), whose original name is Mihir Raj or 
Mihraj Thakur, belonged to Gujarat. He was born at Jamnagar in 
a Ksatriya family. His father was the prime minister of Jamnagar. 
Prannath became the disciple of Sri Devchand and later on, by the 
permission of his guru, he went to Arabia where he stayed for five 
years. On coming back he served two rajas successfully as their 
prime minister. The Raja of Jamnagar, due to some misunder- 
standing, put him into prison where he started to compose verses 
which contained his religious views. He started his religious move- 
ment from Surat and travelled far and wide of the country to 
make it a success. His verses in Gujarati, Sindhi and Khadi Boli 
have been collected in the book Qu/zam Swarup.? It is a collection 
of seventeen treatises containing 1875 quatrains (chaupdis). His 
nom-de-plum, in most of the verses, is Mahamat or Mahimati. 
Islamic and Sufi terminologies have been extensively used by 
Mahamati Prannath, and particularly in the treatises Khulasa, 
Khilwat, Marrar Sagar, Chota Qayamat Nama and Bada Qayamat 
Nama esoteric and mystical connotations of Islamic and Sufi 
doctrines have been explained. His followers are called “‘Pranami’’. 
They are also called “Dhanis”’ or ‘“‘Prannathis’’./% 

Mahamati Prannath has opposed caste distinction and tried to 
abolish idol-worship. He is a monotheist and firmly believes in 
one God who is the Lord of the universe. He also believes 
that Muhammad is the true Prophet and none excelles him in 
greatness. 


apne drstise sal kahen, khudé ek mahammat barhak | 

aur na koyi age piche bina mahammad buzrak || 

(“Qiiranic verses and Hadith all declare that God is one and 
Muhammad is true: 

And neither before nor after, anyone is greater than Muham- 
Madea 
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He describes three phases of Prophet Muhammad (1) bashari 
(human), (2) malaki (angelic) and (3) haqqi (divine).!° Bimla Mehta 
writes that Muhammad is the command of God and that power of 
Light (nar which comes in the world time and again to guide the 
human being and to convey the message of God.1° But in many of 
the quatrains we find that Prannath has clearly described Muham- 
mad as the last Prophet and the recipient of the last Divine scrip- 
ture. Even then if Bimla Mehta’s explanation be the correct inter- 
pretation of Prannath’s view of Muhammad then it means that he 
speaks of the reality of Muhammad (hakigat-e-muliammadi) which 
according to the Sufis is the first epiphany of God, and is known 
as Wahdat. 

According to the Sufis divine essence is unknowable. The essence 
manifests itself in different forms. These manifestations are known 
as descents (tanazzuldt). There are six descents (tanazzulat-e-sitta) 
namely alhadiyat which is the manifestation of the Absolute 
One in the state of Unity. The second is wahdat where the essence 
becomes conscious of itself and knows all its potential attributes 
and detcrminations in a general way. This is also called reality of 
Muhammad by which all things emanate, and here miracles are 
bestowed upon the prophets and saints. This saying attributed to 
Prophet Muhammad (awwalumda khalaqa al-allahu nari wa kullu-al- 
khalaigui min nuri wa and min nur-al-allah) refers to item lene sit eds 
necessary to note that the personality of Muhammad is different 
from the reality of Muhammad. Probably Mahamati Prannath 
refers to it. The third is wahidiat whcre God becomes conscious of 
His attributes and determinate forms in detail. One must keep in 
mind that this becoming is not an event in the life of the essence 
for the essencc does not suffer any change. 

These three are known as Divine ranks (maratibi ilahi), and the 
remaining three (i) ““Alam-i-Arwah (World of spirits), (i?) Alam-i- 
Mithal (World of similitude) and (iii) ““Alami-i-Ajsam (Woild of 
body) are known as worldly ranks (maratibi kuni). Some of the 
Sufis call the first three as (7) Lahut, (ii) Jabarut, and Malakut?? 
while others are of the opinion that all the three Divine ranks are 
Lahut and the worldly ranks are Jabarut, Malakut and Nasut 
respectively. !§ 

Mahimati Prannath has used purely Sufi terms anut”, 
‘Jabarut”, “Malakut” and “Nasut” at many places and has ex- 
plained them in his own way?” 
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Unity of religions is the central idea of his preaching. According 
‘to him the teachings of Katab, i.e. Quran, Bible, Torah and Psalm— 
are the same as those of Vedas. He preaches that all the religions, 
in spite of external differences, lead to the same goal. The external 
differences are only due to the difference of language, society, 
region and clime. Every prophet had to convey the Divine message 
in the language of his country and particularly in accordance with 
the social condition and the level of understanding of his people. 
Disputes among the followers of different religions are only due to 
the ignorance of the real import of holy Scriptures. See the follow- 
ing quatrains: 


dohe kahen vajud ek hai, arbah sabon mein ek | 

ved kateb ek batavahon, par pavai ne kot vivek |] 

(“Both (Hindus and Muslims) accept that the existence is same, 
and there is one soul in everybody; 

Vedas and Kateb teach the same thing but nobody understands 
the real meaning.’’)”° 


yo kuch kahaya kateb ne, so’hi kahaya ved | 

ved ek saheb ke, par ladas bind paye vivek |] 

(‘Whatever has been said in Vedas the same are in Kateb: 

All are the slaves of one Lord, but quarrel without knowing the 
SeGict. ) | 


boli sabon judi pari, nam judi dhare savan | 

calan judé kar liya, tayen samajh na part kin || 

(“People have different languages, and call God with different 
names; 


Their ways (of adoration) are also different, so they don’t under- 
stand (the reality).’’)°" 


sab jate nant jude dhare, aur sab ka sambad ek | 

sab ko bandagi yahi ki, piche lade bin paye vivek || 

(‘Different people call him with different names, but Husband 
(Lord) of all is the same; 

All adore only Him but quarrel without knowing the truth.’’)* 


The Quran explicitly mentions the names of three Divine Scrip- 
tures (Bible of Jesus Christ), (Torah of Moses) and (Psalm of David), 
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but not that of Vedas, although Quran demands that a Muslim. 
must believe in all the Divine Scriptures revealed to different 
prophets. Therefore a Muslim can neither accept nor reject the 
Vedas categorically as Divine Scripture. However, it is an article of 
faith for a Muslim to believe that all the Divine Scriptures convey 
the same message, and likewise, all the religions preached by differ- 
ent prophets lead to the same goal. Shah Wali Allah of Delhi 
writes: “All the religions despite different forms and shapes, agree 
upon the basic articles of faith and the fundamental of virtue. For 
example, every religion that has come down from God, prescribes 
purity, prayer, alms giving and pilgrimage. It is, however, a differ- 
ent matter, if the methods of the observations of these duties be 
dissimilar. To seek nearness to God, through prayers and worship, 
is the teaching of every religion. The remembrance of God in the 
morning and in the evening for which the word “Dhikr” has come, 
reading of the Divine scriptures and reckoning it as a means of 
goodly reward, are enshrined in every religion. Similarly in all the 
Shariats, marriage is made lawful and adultry is forbidden. It is the 
teaching of all the prophets that whatever government be in exist- 
ence, it should follow the path of justice and equity, and safeguard 
the interest of the weak and give a proper punishment to the 
criminal and the wrong-doer. These are the fundamental principles 
of religion common among all the systems of faith.’’** 

Sufis believe that with whatever name you call God, He will. 


respond it, Sanai says: 


banam auki auw nami nadarad, 

bahar nami ki khawani sarbararad. 

(‘In the name of one who has no name, 

With whatever name you call Him, He uplifts His head.”) 


Dara Shikoh begins the introduction of Mejnla’UI Bahrain with 
the following couplet: 


kufr waislam dar rahash puyam, 

wahdahu la sharika lahu goyan. 

(“Islam and Infidelity (Hinduism) both are galloping on the way 
towards God; 

Both exclaim: He is one and none shares His Sovereignty.”’)*° 
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Regarding the dispute concerning God the Holy Quran says: 


wamina al-nasi man yu jadiluua fial-allahi 

bighairi ‘almin-wa 1a huda wa la kitabin munir 

(“Among mankinds is he who disputeth concerning Allah without 
knowledge or guidance or a Scripture giving light) 


These Islamic and Sufi concepts of the Unity and Sovereignty of 
God, Unity of revelation and variety of Divine scriptures have 
permeated to a great extent into the teachings of Prannath as we 
have observed in the aforesaid quatrains. 

Similarly Mahamati Prannath’s attempts to explain Quranic 
verses mystically is the impact of similar Sufi endeavour. Sufis have 
written many commentaries upon Quran from mystical point of 
view stressing on the esoteric meaning. They say that Quranic 
verses have more than one meaning. Mawlana Ashraf Ali Thanwai 
-quotes a Hadith: 


inna lilqurani zahiran wa batina 
(“Indeed for the Quran there are external and internal (mean- 
imgs. )2! 


Ibn ‘Arabi quotes the saying of Hadrat Ibn’ ‘Abbas who says’: 
If I comment upon the verse: 


Allahu alladi khalaga sab‘a samawat wa min 

al-ard mithlahunna yatanafzalu al-amra bainahunna 

(You will stone me’’, and in another saying, “you will call me 
imuidel: )-° 


Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi says: 


Know that the words of the Quran have an exterior (sense) and 
under the exterior (sensc) an intcrior (sense) exceedingly over- 
powering; 

And beneath the inward (sensc), is a third interior (sense) where- 
in all intellect become lost. 

The fourth interior (sense) of the Qurdn, none hath perccived at 
all, except God the peerless and incomparable. 
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In the Qurdn do not thou, O son, regard (only) the exterior, the 
Devil regards Adam as naught but clay. 

The exterior of the Quran is like a man’s person, for his features 
are visible, whereas his spirit is hidden.*® 


Prannith also has emphasised again and again that one should 
not take only the external meaning of the Quran. He, like the 
Sufis, has given esoteric interpretation of many Quranic words such ~ 
as Lailat al-Oadr, al-Fair, Qayamat etc. Quranic description of 
Lailat al-Qadr is thus: 


Lo I We revealed it on the Night of Power. 

Ah, what will convey unto thee what the Night of Power is. 

The Night of Power is better than a thousand months. 

The Angels and the Spirits descend therein, by the permission of 
their Lord, with all decrees. 

(The night is) Peace until the rising of the dawn.*° 


Sufis use the word Lailat al-Qadr in mystical sense. According to 
them it is a time when a sa/ik (traveller of mystical path) reaches a 
stage, known as “Ain al-Jania, where he is endowed with a parti- 


cular manifestation by which he becomes aware of his place and his 


relation as well as nearness with God.?! Prannath interprets it, in 
his own way, as a night of manifestation of Divine play,*? and as 
the night preceding to the dawn of Qayamat (day of religious 
awakening, according to Prannath). 

Qurau has repeated the word Lailat al-Qadr thrice in the aforesaid 
Surah. This repetition has special significance for Mahamati Pran- 
nath.23 According to him Lailat al-Oadr was completed in three 
parts; first at the time of Prophet Hud, second at the time of 
Prophet Nuh, and third at the time of awakening (his own time). 
The first has also been related with the Childhood of Lord Krsna, 
and the second with his Rdésa Lila (amorous sport).°4 

Similarly he symbolises carnal self (nafs? ammarah) with Dajjal. 
Sufis always try to subdue and overpower the carnal self because it 
is a great obstacle in the path of God. It is the source of all evils 
and takes a man away from God by forcing him to indulge in pro- 
hibited pleasures. Prannath warns that Dajjal is very powerful and 
he overpowers every one. None can see him but he is present in 
every body and deceives in such a way that one cannot differentiate 
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between right and wrong. People are waiting for his appearance in 
the world but they are not seeing in their own self. Dajjal first 
trapped the learned persons and then none could escape.®° 

There is nothing about Dajjal in the Holy Quran but we find his 
description in Kitab al-Fitan of Sahih Bukhari and Sahih Muslim. 
It is said that Dajjal will appear at the time when the day of judge- 
ment will be very near. He will let the tyranny and evils prevail all 
over the world, then, at last, will perish at the hand of Christ or 
Imam Mehdi and the whole world will surrender to Islam. Some 
marks of Dajjal®* are also found in Hadith. 

Prannath claims to be Imam Mehdi or the last Imam.?? He has 
described the mystical connotations of the marks of Dajjal narrated 
in Hadith. 

Sufis have described four stages on the way to God: (1) Shariat, 
(2) Tariqat, (3) Haqiqat and (4) Marifat. Shariat is the religious 
law; Tariqat is spiritual path; Haqiqat is the stage of reality, and 
Marifat is the gnosis of God. Among these four, Shariat is the 
prerequisite for spiritual progress. None can enter into the domain 
of Tariqat without being perfect in the observance of Shariat. In 
observance of Shariat mere formalities are of no value in Sufism. 
A fagih (jurist) may be satisfied if rituals and prayers are per- 
formed, but a Sufi shall give no importance to mere performance of 
rituals until and unless they are adorned with sincerity, piety, 
devotion and love to God. Shaikh Abu Sa’id Kherraz says: “Reality 
of religion is the purity of heart from all the things and heart’s. 
comfort with God.?8 He, whose prayers are mere pretensions, is. 
not a true Muslim. Prannath also speaks the same: 


jo andar jhuti badangi, dekhlave bahar | 

tinko muslim jin kaho, vaha savabi dam jaher || 

(“Whoever is not sincere in servitude and pretends to be so; 
Who calls him a Muslim, he is in illusion.”)®® 


dil pak jolon hoye nahin, kaha vajud upar se dhoye | 

dhoye vajuda pak dil, kabhun huyé no koye || 

(“If heart is not pure, it is useless to wash the body; By washing. 
the body none gets purification of heart.’’)*° 


However, for getting perfection, sincerity is the must. After 
becoming perfect in Shariat a Salik traverses the stages of Tariqat, 
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and by renouncing the world and transgressing the limit of lower 
self (nafs) and lust, he enters into the realm of Haqiqat*! where he 
realizes the truth that God is the only Reality and nothing is exis- 
tent except God. He beholds God everywhere and in everything. 
Prannath describes it thus: 


khana pina dabedar, roja, nimaj ditar | 

eK dosto jane hak ki, duno sab murdar || 

(““(His) eating, drinking, fasting and prayer all are vision of God: 
He has the friendship with God alone, and all others are dead 
rer,’ ?)4" 


At the stage of Marifat, which is the summmum bonuin, the secret 
of Divine Existence and Attributes are manifested. This stage is 
only for the chosen ones. 

Prannath has described the stages of Shariat, Tariqat, Haqiqat 
and Marifat in many of his quatrains. In Marfat Sagar he explains 
them like the Sufis. 


sariat, tarikat hakikat evem marifat | 

in charon ki bine islam judi judi kahe jugat || 

(“Shariat, Tariqat, Haqiqat and Marifat; 

Islam is the foundation of these four which are known as diffe- 
nent Dlanes.’’)*2 


He further says: 


sari bine islam ki pak kere vejud | 

tarikat pohotice malkut lon jage hoye jhaka maksud || 

bine islam hakikat so khole batun saha najar | 

pohofice \afa nur makam khas giro firasto fajar |/ 

islam bine hak marfat pohoiicave tajalla nur || 

e makan jasik sahot ka, giro saimal khas hajur |/ 

(“Shariat is the foundation of Islam which purifies the body; 
And Tarigat takes a Salik to the stage of Malakut where no 
existence is needed. 

Hagiqat, the foundation of Islam, unveils the secret of soul; And 
takes (the Salik) to the abode of Light amidst the group of 
conscious angels. 
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Marifat, the foundation of Islam, takes (the Salikj to the 
manifestation of Divine Light; 

This is the abode of loving soul where the groups of chosen of 
the chosens remain in Divine presence.’’)*# 


Mahamati Prannath has also mentioned the stations of Tariqat 
(mugamati suluk) such as gratitude, poverty, patience etc. and 
counted them as the means for Divine Love. He says: 


mahamat kahe iman isak ki siikar garibi majar | 

in bidh ruhen dosti dhani ki, pyar kar sake tyokar || 

‘‘Mahamat says that the faith of love is gratitude, poverty and 
patience; 

These are the ways through which the souls enjoy the company 
of the Lord, so love God as such if you can.’’)*° 


He has also given much stress on Divine Love which occupies an 
central place in Sufism, and the Sufi literature, particularly poetry, 
is replete with this theme. Moreover, the Sufis warn that ego or 
“T’ness is a veil between the lover and the beloved. Union with 
God is impossible until and unless one annihilates his ego and _ gets 
rid of “I’’ness. Prinnath also says the same thing. 


e main main payon e maran nahin aur kahavat hai murda | 
jade nuru jamal ke, ehi hai parda || 

“Why does this “I’’ not die, though it is called dead; 
this is veil which hides the Divine beauty.’’)*® 


Thus we find that Prannath has made the best use of his acquain- 
tance with Islam and Sufism to preach his religious views. His 
quatrains bear ample evidence of his being well versed in Islamic 
and Sufi learnings; and his knowledge of Islam and Sufism seems to 
be deeper than the founders of other religious sects. He had used 
innumerable Sufi terminologies, and it is not possible to discuss 
all of them in this paper. However the foregoing passages are 
enough to give an idea about the extent of Islamic and Sufi influ- 
ence on his religious movement. The fact of the matter is that 
Prannath’s religious teaching is so much influenced by Islamic 
teachings and Sufi doctrines that it can never be understood or 
appreciated without a good knowledge of Islam and Sufism. 
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The Life and Mission of Karaikkal Ammaiyar 


N. JAGADEESAN 


The dictum that hails Siva as the sovereign of the southern country 
is indicative of the antiquity of Saivism in the Tamil land. Bhakti 
is one of the main ideas of Saivism. Caitanya (fifteenth century 
AD) “‘is generally, but erroneously, regarded as the great introducer 
into South India of this idea of bhakti.”’! That is because the 
bhakti of the Vaisnava Alvars and the Saiva Nayanmars was several 
centuries prior to him. Even though the Padma Purdna® and the 
Sri Bhagavata® state that bhakti originated in the Dravida country, 
the emergence of a clearly delineated personal God can be detected 
only in the Gita. But, it is not definitely known when and how that 
bhakti percolated to the South. ““We have lost the historical link 
between the early bhakti movement of the North and the movement 
in the South.’’* Yet it is just possible that it was an independent 
development, though not perhaps absolutely so. The loving piety 
that characterises bhakti popularised Saivism. “The theory of 
devotion made inroads upon the inexorability of fate, and men in 
distress turned to God as a sure shield against misfortune.’’? Just 
like the temple worship, pilgrimage and devotional hymrs, the 
hagiological accounts too flanked bhakti to promote the cause of 
Saivism. Unable to bear agony, some may turn pessimistic and 
wonder whether life is worth living. It is at such a juncture that 
the biographies of saints, contained in the religious texts, offer 
solace and provide inspiration and strength. The saints of Saivism 
were active participants in God’s grace and “shared their necta- 
rine experiences with the masses.’ in his Tiruttondattogai, a 
breviary of Saiva dovotees, Sundaramirthi, the last of the Tevaéram- 
trio, pays homage to the sixty-three Nayanmars. Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar is one of the three women who find mention in it, the 
other two being Mangaiyarkkarasiyar (wife of the Pandya king, 
Ninrasir Nedumaran) and ISaifianiyar (mother of Sundaramitrthi). 
It is a common knowledge that the Hindu women saints were 
invariably the followers of the bhakti cult. Karaikkal Ammaiyar is 
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renowned for Siva-bhakti. She is an excellent exponent of ‘the 
fervent, self-negating love and worship of Siva. Sékkilér has 
versified her life and fortunes in his Peria Purdnam.’ Notwithstand- 
ing a supernatural overtone, characteristic of the typical Indian 
way of describing the saints, it reveals the integrity of her devotion 
to the supreme being and the quest for higher spiritual attainment. 

Punidavati was the only daughter of Danadattan, a leading and 
wealthy Vaisya in Karaikkal,’ a coastal town in the Cola country. 
From the very tender days of her childhood, her devotion to Siva 
was unlimited. She delighted in extolling His praises even while at 
play. She was accustomed to pay obeisance to the Sivanadiyars on 
sight. As days passed, she grew up as a charming damsel. There- 
upon, Danadattan began to think about her marriage for settling 
her in life. At that time, Nidipati, a notable Vaisya in Nagaippa- 
tiinam,® was in search of a suitable bride for his son, Paramadattan. 
Nidipati’s men contacted Danadattan in this regard. And Dana- 
dattan consented to give his daughter in marriage to Paramadattan. 
Eventually the marriage between Paramadattan and Punidavati was 
solemnized on an auspicious day at Karaikkal. As Punidavati was 
his darling daughter, Danadattan was unwilling to part with her. He 
quartered both Punidavati and Paramadattan in a beautifully built 
mansion, not far from his own, in Karaikkal. Moreover,‘he provided 
them with abundant means to lead a hapry life. With the acquisi- 
tion of a bounteous affluence and a heightened status, Parama- 
dattan shot up as a businessman in Karaikkal. Punidavati’s Siva- 
bhakti was unceasingly ever on the increase notwithstanding her 
excellence in domesticity. Whenever the Sivanadiyars visited, she 
fed them sumptuously and gifted them gold, rich gems and good 
clothings generously. 

One morning, Paramadattan was away from home. Some persons 
met him and gave him two mangoes. He met their needs and sent 
the mangoes home. Punidavati received the fruits and kept them 
inside. Then, an old and famished Sivanadiyar entered the house. 
She welcomed him whole-heartedly. As he came in, she gave him 
water to clean his feet. Next, she laid the plate and called him for 
dinner although it was not yet time for lunch. She had cooked only 
rice by then. Neither curry, nor any other side-dish was ready. 
Nevertheless, her conviction that no fortune was worthier than 
officiating as a host for an exceptional guest like the starving 
Sivanadiya ir impelled her to decide upon appeasing his appetite at 
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once. So, she served the cooked rice first. Then, she swiftly brought 
one of the two mangoes sent by her husband and placed it on the 
plate as an additional dish. The simple dinner ended his hunger. 
Immensely pleased with her kind hospitality, he blessed her and 
went away. 

After the Sivanadiyar had gone, Punidavati completed the rest of 
the cooking. Around noon, Paramadattan returned home. He took 
a nice bath and then arrived for dinner. Punidavati served him 
dinner in order and then put the remaining mango on the plate. 
Finding its good taste, he asked for the other one too. Disinclined 
to deny him what he desired and urged by implicit obedience, 
Punidavati moved inside as if she would fetch it. Alas! What could 
she do in such a predicament? Stricken with grief, she stood there 
forgetting about herself completely and meditating intensely upon 
the holy feet of Siva and praying for his succour. Instantly she got 
a mango due to His grace. She rushed to Paramadattan and gave 
that to him gladly. The divine mango tasted more delicious than 
nectar. So, Paramadattan seriously doubted if it was the same sent 
by him. Declaring that such a mango could never by obtained in all 
the three worlds, he enquired wherefrom did she get it. The thought 
that Siva’s grace and grant were beyond expression silenced her. 
But, her fidelity pointed out the impropriety in not answering her 
husband. Anyway, it was her moral obligation to expose all that 
had happened. So, she recounted everything. 

After hearing the full account, the unconvinced Paramadattan 
told her to obtain another similar mango as a proof of Siva’s grace. 
Punidavati went inside again. She had no other go but to pray once 
more. She prayed by saying that if Siva did not grant her one more 
mango, her words that she got the previous one by His grace would 
be falsified. At once, there was a new mango, which she offered her 
husband. With great wonder he took it from her. But, it disappear- 
ed suddenly. Shocked by this, he was perplexed and frightened. 
Fancying that Punidavati was a venerable deity, he began to shun 
her. To leave her permanently was his ulterior motive. Stating that 
he intended to go on a lucrative overseas trade, he started neces- 
sary preparations. Ships were built and fully equipped with mer- 
chandise. On a good day, he commenced his commercial voyage. 
After earning a huge wealth in the course of his foreign trade, 
Paramadattan set sail again and landed ina city in the Pandya 
country. He arranged for multiplying his wealth, wedded a Vaisya 
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lady of that place and settled there itself happily. He had a 
daughter by his second wife. He named the child Punidavati after 
his first wife, whom he still remembered and revered as a divinity. 

In Karaikkal, Punidavati was managing her home singly and 
awaiting her husband’s return. The news about the prosperous life 
of Paramadattan in a city in the Pandya country reached Karaikkal. 
Punidavati’s relatives ascertained its veracity and felt greatly 
concerned. They resolved to conduct her to Paramadattan. So, they 
proceeded to the Pandya country and Punidavati accompanied 
them in a curtained and gem-set palanquin. Within a few days, they 
were in the vicinity of their destination and immediately conveyed 
the news of their arrival to Paramadattan. Paramadattan, followed 
by his second wife and his young daughter, hastened to meet 
them. On seeing Punidavati, he fell at her feet along with his two 
dependents and said that he owed his life to her grace and that his 
child was given only her name. His action aroused fear in the 
timid Punidavati, who moved closer to her relatives. Flushed with 
shame, they asked him to explain his conduct of making obeisance 
to his wife. He replied that Punidavati was not a human mortal but 
a goddess and that he left her and named his daughter after her 
only on that account. Further, he wanted them also to worship her 
feet. Paramadattan’s idea thus becoming clear. Punidavati was 
resolute in shedding her beauty-clad mass of flesh so long sustained 
by her only for his sake. With her thoughts firmly fixed on the 
holy feet of Siva, she prayed for the conferment of the “ey Uru” 
(ghosthood) on her for the benefit of eternal worship of Siva. As 
per her wish, true fiéna (jfiana, knowledge) permeated her mind 
while she was skeletonized. The rain of flowers, the tunes of the 
divine music, the great éclat among the rsis and the ecstatic dance 
of the Sivaganas coincided with the reverential transformation of 
Punidavati. Her relatives were alarmed and went away worshipping 
her. With the blossoming of Siva-fiana, she sang the Arpuda 
7 iruvandddi on Siva. 

Later, she composed the Tiruvirattai Manimdalai, again on Siva. 
Then, she went northwards to meet Siva in His holy abode, the 
Kayilai Mountain (Kailisa). Her ghastly appearance terrified and 
dispersed the people who met her. She never minded that. She 
needed recognition by Siva only. Hence her little concern over the 
mundane views about her appearance. Crossing rapidly the nor- 
thern countries, she reached the foot of the Kayilai. Instead of 
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scaling that holy mountain by foot, she resorted to climb it by head. 
Parvati, the consort of Siva, noticed the bony spectre ascending the 
Kayilai by head and expressed wonder. Siva told Parvati that she 
was His devotee who sought and got that noble.form. At her 
approach, Siva addressed her as ‘““Ammai’’ (mother) and accosted 
her. Calling Him “Appa” (father), she prostrated before Him. 
Thereupon, Siva readily granted her wishes, viz., everlasting and 
delectable Siva-bhakti; termination of birth (personal salvation); if, 
perchance, born again, never to forget Him (the state of perpetual 
Siva-consciousness, unworried about and unwearied of being born 
again); and, singing joyously His glory while witnessing His dance 
from below His holy feet. Siva then bid her go to Tiruvalangadu’? 
in the South (the Tamil land) for witnessing His dance, deriving 
Sivananda (bliss of Siva) and singing His glory for ever. Worship- 
fully bidding Him adieu, she left for Tiruvalangadu by head. She 
had the dargana of Siva there. Delightfully watching His tandava 
(fierce dance), she celebrated it in her devotional hymns, known as 
the Tiruvalaigattu Matta Tiruppadigams. Since then she always 
remained under the lifted foot of the dancing Siva.t! 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar is alluded to by the Tevaram psalmists, 
namely Tirufiana Sambandar, TirunavukkaraSar and Sundara- 
mirthi.!2 So, she lived before the Tevdram times. When her 
‘compositions are compared with the Sangam works and the 
Tevaram hymns, it appears that she belonged to the period inter- 
vening between the Sangam Age and the Tevaram epoch. In all 
fairness, she may be assigned to the fourth-fifth centuries Ap. In the 
Yapparunkalam Virutti Urai, the commentator gives a stanza’? by 
Bhadattar and K4araikkal Peyar to illustrate the Aridam type of 
poem. Some presume that this Bhtdattar was the same as Bhidatt- 
alvar and conclude that Karaikkal Ammaiyir and Bhtdattalvar 
were contemporaries.'' They are clearly misled by the similarity in 
the names ‘“‘Bhidattar”’ and ““Bhidattalvar’. There is no evidence 
to prove that these two were one and the same. The biographical 
account of Karaikkal Ammaiyar does not evince anything to make 
the claim that she was a party to this joint authorship. The men- 
tioned illustrative stanza is perhaps an interpolation. In fact, 
Nachchinarkkiniyar, the reputed medieval commentator, puts an 
end to this dicussion. Citing the same stanza in his commentary on 
the Tolkappiam-Poruladhikaram, he gives the names of Avvaiyar 
and Karaikkal Ammaiyar as its authors. 
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In the study of Karaikkal Ammaiy4r, there is an interesting but 
intriguing controversy connected with her original name. She iS 
generally known by three names: Karaikkal Ammaiyar, Peéyar and 
Punidavati. While the name ““Karaikkal Ammaiyar”’ does not pose 
any problem, the controversy centres round the other two names. 
In the name ‘‘Karaikkal Ammaiyar’’, the ““Ammaiyar’’ is honorific 
and refers to her since Siva is believed to have addressed her so,!5 
while ‘‘Kiraikkal’’ denotes her native place about which there pre- 
vails complete unanimity of opinion. Her original name, as given 
by Sékkilar, is Punidavati!® and he was the first to divulge it. None 
of the pre-Sekkilir Saiva leaders like Tiruflana Sambandar, Tirun4- 
vukkaragar, Sundaramirthi and Nambi Andar Nambi has men- 
tioned her as ““Punidavati’’. Even as lale as the eighteenth century, 
Tiruvavaduturai Sivafiana Munivar preferred to call her simply 
“Karaikkal Ammaiyar”’.!? Now, it is argued that “Punidavati’’ was 
an imaginary name and that “‘Péydr’’ was her original name.!® In 
support of this, the internal evidence from her poetical works is 
cited, as she calls herself ““Karaikkal] Pey.’!® This is reinforced by 
Sundaramirthi’s reference to her as “‘Péyar’’.-° In the first place, 
the name “‘Punidavati’’, whether original or invented, fits Karaikkai 
Ammaityir will, because it means and denotes an impeccable pure 
person. Next, Karaikkal Ammaiydr, in one of her poems, describes. 
herself as a “Pen Péy’” (female ghost).*! In another context, she 
emphatically states her position as “‘Péyaya Nal Ganattil Onrdya 
Nam’’.”’ It means that she belonged to the Sivaganas, namely the 
virtuous host of ghosts. Hence Sekkilar’s remark that her ghost 
form drew veneration from both the celestials and the terrestrials.°* 
From the days of Karaikkal Ammiyar to those of Tiruvavadutural 
Sivaiiina Munivar, every Saiva dignitary who referred to her either 
as “Péeyir? oras “Karaikkal Ammaiyar” did so reflecting only 
upon the post-transformation stage of her life. It may be noted that 
Sekkilar too refrained from using the name ‘“‘Punidavati” after her 
metamorphosis. The pertinent question, however, is whether the 
appellation “Péyar’’ is indicative of her spiritual status. In the 
Sangam works, there are references to the Pey Magalir and the Pey 
Pendir. They were priestesses. Péy Magal Ilaveyini, a poetess of the 
Sangam period, is an instance. In her name, “‘Ilaveyini’? means 
that she was born of the hunter community and ‘“‘Pey Magal’’ 
Signifies that she was a priestess. “Karaikkal Ammaiyar described 
as a Péy was perhaps a Devaratti or a priestess and so a Péy Magal 
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officiating in the worship of Siva.’?2! Incidentally, even the names. 
of the first three Alvars in Sri Vaisnavism (Poigai, Bhidam and 
Peéy, grouped together as the Mudal Alvars) are symbolic and not 
literal. 

The speculations regarding her assumption of “ghosthood” vary, 
It is perhaps an indication of remaining completely detached from 
worldly fetters. With a supreme unconcern for the physique, she 
might have starved so much to become very thin and to facilitate 
the promotion of her soul. Probably, such an appearance enabled 
her to avoid others and continue the Siva- -puja undisturbed. The 
main point, however, is that she gave up her domestic life and 
worldliness only when her husband deserted her. Till then she was 
performing her duties both as a housewife and as a devotee of Siva. 
When her husband no longer needed her, she was exclusively in the 
domain of Siva. Therefore, it was a total renunciation on her part; 
that includes her flesh, beauty and youthfulness as well. She emer- 
ged a staunch votary of Saivism, dedicating herself to Siva 
entirely. 

It is said that “the victories won for the cause of Saivism were 
through miracles’”’,’® performed not by the Nayanmars alone but by 
Siva too. Thrice in Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s life, Siva did miracles— 
twice to get her divine mangoes and the third time to change her 
figure. What is the rationale behind this Siva-/i/a ? It involves the 
pameiple of election, notable in the Saiva Siddhanta. Briefly stated, 

“Siva chooses His devotees”. Superb devotion was the raison d’étre 
in the operation of Siva’s grace in favour of Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 
In her own words, ever since the days she learnt to speak asa 
child, she excelled in her loving piety to Siva and attuned her 
thoughts to His holy feet. Here extraordinary Siva-bhakti is fur- 


ther unravelled when she firmly states that her adoration for Siva 
would remain always unsevered in her heart even if He did not 


condescent to weed out her misery, show her compassion and indi- 
Caremie True Path to her.*’ 

In Tamil Saivism, the respect shown to the Sivanadiyars tanta- 
mounts to respecting Siva Himself. This respect does not stop short 
with the mental, visual and verbal processes, but extends to the 
realm of meeting their needs. The main service, of course. is offer- 
ing them food. This is technically known as MaheSvara Pija. 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s life is a pointer in this respect.°8 Apart from 
her, the Nayanmars like Iyarpagai, Iaiydnkudi Maran, Appitidi 
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Adigal and Siruttondar have worshipped the Sivanadiyars. 

The Arpuda Tiruvandadi, the Tiruvirattat Manimalat and the 
Tiruvalangatiu Matta Tiruppadigams constituted Karaikkal Ammai- 
yar’s devotional works. They are included in the eleventh 
Tirumurai.22 However, at no stage in the account of her life has 
there been any reference to her gaining of literary knowledge or 
any other scholarship, although her Siva-bhakti and service to the 
Sivanadiyars have been spoken of. But, Sekkilar has pointed out 
her attainment of Nana®® at the time of the devolution of spiritual 
form upon her. That resulted in her devotional outpourings. 
Further, out of the sixty-three Nayanmars only seven were versi- 
fiers and their works form part of the twelve Tirumurais, The seven 
who have that distinction are the three Tevaram hymnologists, 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar Tirumilar, Aiyadigal Kadavan Kon and 
-Chéraman Perumal. Therefore, Karaikkal Ammaiyar has an exalted 
position in both Tamil and Saivism. 

The Arpuda Tiruvandadi is held to be the first among her works. 
It belongs to the Andadi category of the Prabandhas and has one 
‘hundred and one Venbiis. The prefix “Arpuda’’ does not mean 
“wonder” but “Nana” out of which the work arose.* While ex- 
plaining the meaning of “Arpuda Murthi’, Sankara Namasivayar 
says that ‘““Arpuda” stands for ‘“Nana.’** According to Madurai 
Sivaprakasar, the Nana derived from divine grace is the one that 
was possessed by those life the Muvar Mudaligal (Tévarma-trio) and 
Karaikkal Ammaiy4r.®? Therefore, it is no wonder that the Arpuda 
Tiruvandadi penetrates the inscrutable Siva-jidna.** Moreover, 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar has the credit of having created the first 
wholesome Andadi in Tamil. In the Padirruppatiu, a Sahgam work, 
the Fourth Ten by Kappiyarru Kappiyanar is an Andadi. But, in 
this Andadi, the last word of the work lacks synchronization with 
the commencing word of the work, though the last word in each 
verse synchronizes with the first word of the immediately following 
verse. The Arpuda Tiruvandadi, however, is the earliest in Tamil 
possessing all the features of an Andadi. It is a simple and pleasing 
work, capable of melting the hearts of the devotees. It dwells upon 
the deeds, reputation and manifestations of Siva and also exposes 
the spiritual experiences of Karaikkil Ammaiyar. 

The Tiruvirattai Manimdlai®®> has twenty verses. Retaining the 
features of an Andadi, it is woven into a garland of poems consis- 
ting of ten Kattalai Kalitturais and ten Venbis, the former ten 
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preceding the latter ones. Among the Irattai Manimi§lais available 
in Tamil, that of Karaikkal Ammaiyar is belived to be the earliest. 
The ten Kattalai Kalitturois by her opened up a new vista in Tamil 
poetical composition and became specimen for the later-day poets. 
Moreover, certain intricacies of Saivism relating to the significance 
of prononucing the Paftcaksara,*° of worshipping the Lord’s feet,°’ 
of meditating upon Siva,®° and of respecting the Sivanadiyars®* are 
found embedded in the Jiruviratiai Manimdlai. 

The Tiruvalangattu Mitta Tiruppadigams are just two decads on 
the presiding deity of the Tiruvalangadu Siva temple. Each decad 
(padigam) has eleven songs. Both the decads describe Siva’s dance, 
the burial ground as the stage exhibiting the dance and the deeds of 
the ghosts there. The first decad commences with the words “Kongai 
Tirangi’ and the second decad with the words “‘Etti Ilavam’’. The 
eleventh song in each of these decads is the Tiru Kadaikkappu 
(closing verse). These set certain remarkable literary trends for the 
future. One, the vogue of calling ten songs collectively as a padigam 
emanated in the days of Karaikkal Ammatiyar and was well 
established during the Teévdram period. Karaikkal Ammaiyar thus 
emerges as a pioneer in the art of composing padigams. Hence the 
attribute ‘‘Mitta’’ (senior) to her decads. Two, the utility of the 
Tiru Kadaikkappu in the historical, literary and religious arenas is 
real. The Tiru Kadaikkappu of the “Kongai Tirangi’’ decad and 
that of the “‘Etti Ilavam”’ decad disclose the name and native place 
of their authoress as ‘‘Karaikkal Péy’’. Further, they specify the 
benefits accrued by reciting them, viz., Siva-gati and bliss if the 
“Kongai Tiratigi” decad is mastered; and, nullification of sins if the 
“Erti Ilavam” decad is recited. The concluding verse of the Arpuda 
Tiruvandaddi too mentions “Kiaraikkal Péy’’ and assures of union 
with Siva asan outcome of the immesurable love towards Him 
unleashed by reciting the work. Perhaps the advice given at the end 
of such works “induced one to read the verses and derive the 
spiritual merit mentioned therein. Possibly, this indirectly helped 
the growth of Saivism.’2° In later times, TirumiUlar (fifth-sixth 
centuries AD) in his Tirwmandiram, Parana Dévar (different from 
the Sahgam poet Paranar) in his Sivaperuman Andadi, Tiruiiina 
Sambandar and Sundaramirthi in their Tévéram hymns employed 
this technique of Karaikkal Ammaiyar. Three, she has yet another 
credit of setting her two padigams to music. The “Kongai Tiratgi” 
decad is set to the Nattapadai tune and the “‘Erti Ilavam’’ decad is 
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‘set to the Indalam tune. In Tamil literature, setting devotional 
songs to music is traceable to the Paripadal, But, among the sixty- 
three Nayanmars, Karaikkal Ammaiyar was the first to combine 
music and versification. According to the Sekkilar Puranam, the 
three great Nayanmars who possessed both the literary and musical 
skill were Karaikkal Ammaiyar, Tirufana Sambandar and Tiruna- 
yukkarafar.’! Music is a medium or method of approaching the 
Almighty for praising His traits and of invoking His compassion. 
So, music is closely knit in the temple worship, apart from being an 
integral part of the social life. Like that, dance too embroiders the 
religious fabric. Hence Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s characteristic but 
succinct message, “Pidi Ada” (by singing and dancing), to the 
devotees.*” 

In her poems, she addresses Siva mostly as “‘Endai’’ (my father) 
or as “Appa” (father). She exhorts the people to enshrine Him in 
their thoughts, “an easy approach’’.*8 Siva resides in the thoughts 
of the true devotees.44 Textual knowledge leads nowhere, as He 
appears in the form in which He is thought of") Whenever slic 
might be, surely He is very near and that too in the heart itseli,” 
He is the earth, water, fire, wind, space, sun, moon and soul, and 
thereby manifesting Himself as the Astamurti.*’ He creates, destroys 
and protects.*8 Those who worship Him with the realization that 
nothing happens without His will are protected by Him from being 
born again.?9 He sees Himself, graces the soul with the knowledge 
to see and then through that knowledge sees along with the soulle? 
‘Only His grace ends birth and shows the Truth that leads to Libe- 
ration.®! Even if destined to undergo seven births, service is to Siva 
only, and to none else.®” While facing formidable sufferings, He 
must be praised without losing heart.°> He protects those who 
surrender to Him.5! To conquer death, to avoid hell and to destroy 
karma, surrender to Him.®® He cannot bear the sight of the suffer- 
ings of the devotees.°° At the very sight of the shadow of those 
who worship His true devotees, karma disappears.°’ In serving His 
devotees and in doing Siva-ptja lies the blemishless pride.°® 
Pronouncing the Paficiksara, the mantra par excellence, leads to 
the Lord’s feet.5? Even those who lead a faultless life are burnt in 
the hean of dry wood after death and, therefore, the greatness of 
Siva must be realized before that occurs.6” The later-day Tamil 
Saivism reflects K iraikkil Ammaiyar’s religious views consistently. 

Outside the purview of religion, her works win appreciation for 
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their lucidity and outspokenness: Some of her poems are quite 
enjoyable on account of the spotless innocence and natural humour 
as well as the intimacy while conversing with Siva contained in 
them. For instance, she asks Siva what would He do if Parvati, on 
His left side, came to know of the presence of Ganga on His head.®! 
Then, she wants to know what would Siva do if the Ganges flows 
out torrentially by piercing His matted hair and carrying the cres- 
cent and the sanke away.°? She is at a loss to understand how His 
neck turned dark while the mouth that ate the posion did not.® 
Then, she enquires Siva whether His dance in the burial ground 
was meant for Parvati to see or done for the sake of the ghosts 
(Siva-ganas).°! With an amazing frankness she tells Siva, “How can 
IT approach You with Love when the coiling snake and the chain of 
skulls are on You?’®> Referring to the snake on Him, she advises 
Siva thus: ‘Never touch that hissing snake.”’®° This advice displays 
the motherly care and desire to ward off any possible harm to 
Siva. The legend that Siva regarded her as His mother was perhaps 
founded on the words expressive of her concern for Him. 
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Religion and Social Change in Tamil Nadu 
(c. ap 600-1300) 


R. CHAMPAKALAKSHMI 


Tamil society characterized by caste hierarchy with a sharp division 
into two main categories i.e. the brihmana or priestly caste and 
the sidras or non-bramhana castes and dominated by the Puranic 
religions of Vaisnavism and Saivism, evolved between the seventh 
and thirteenth centuries, as a result of a major transformation from 
a tribal to a peasant society. The processes of change are seen at 
work mainly in the sphere of religion through what is popularly 
known as the bhaktt movement, which provided a powerful ideolcgy 
for the simultaneous widening of the material base and integration 
of the various components of Tamil culture—social, economic and 
political. 

Failure to perceive the interconnection between religion and 
socio economic changes and lack of scientific approach have lead 
earlier studies on religion and society to view these as isolated 
developmets. The main concern in this paper is to focus attention 
On such interrelationships in the context of early medieval Tamil 
Nadu. 

These developments may be discussed under two broad chronolo- 
gical phases based on the major trends in the evolution of socio- 
religious institutions and their role in economic and political 
integration. The first phase may be dated between the seventh and 
ninth centuries aD and the second from the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, the twelfth century marking a crucial break for Savism 
and a new orientation for Vaisnavism. 

In order to understand the nature of changes from the seventh 
century Ab, it is necessary to set forth briefly the pre-seventh cen- 
tury situation. The pre-seventh century tribal organisation, as re- 
flected in the Sahgam Tamil classics for the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, is represented by the eco-cultural divisions called 

tinais, each with its distinctive socio economic milieu and religious 
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practices. The processes of change, already recognisable, were slow 
with several overlapping situations and were first visible in the 
marudam tinai i.e. the river valley with great potential for agrarian 
expansion and integration, the peripheral ecological zones being 
constantly brought into reciprocal relationship till their gradual 
absorption into the changing order in the subsequent periods. 

A distinct trend indicating the change in the marudam region was 
the evolution of an agrarian base with well organised units called the 
nadus (kotfam in the northern parts, kKuryam in the southern parts 
of Tamil Nadu), sharing common agrarian problems and corporate 
activities and the introduction of a hierarchical caste structure. This 
transition is also reflected in the changing conception of a typical 
folk or tribal deity into a pre-eminent godhead i.e tribal deities 
assuming universal character due to a process of assimilation or 
absorption into or imposition of a local cult over the brahmanical 
religion e.g. the marudam god Véndan being equated with Vedic 
Indra, the pastoral (mu//ai) deity Mayon merging with Visnu-Krsna 
and the tribal deity of the hilly region Muruga becoming Skanda 
or Subrahmanya. 

The second important trend was the acceptance of “‘non-ortho- 
dox”’ Buddhist and Jain religions by trading group engaged in 
maritime trade and inland exchange and the emergence of urban 
features in the coastal towns and inland centres of trade and admi- 
nistration. 

The decline of maritime trade and conflict for acquiring and 
controlling agrarian resources led to a period of socio-religious ten- 
sion between the orthodox-brahmanical and non-orthodox sects 
from about the third-fifth century ab, a period viewed by the 
brahmanical records of the seventh-ninth centuries AD as one of 
domination by “evil kings’? and one of set back for brahmanical 
social organisation. 

The religious changes of the seventh-ninth centuries are hence 
viewed as a revival of orthodox forms, though not strictly a revival 
of Vedic religion per se. Marked by intense religious conflict, 
persecution and royal conversions in favour of the ‘orthodox’ reli- 
gions, the first phase witnessed the establishment of Puranic 
religion through the bhakti cult supported by new institutional 
forms. It also represented the culmination of the process of accultu- 
ration i.e. the assimilation of folk cults into and imposition of local 
cults over the brahmanical religious systems of Vaisnavism and 
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Saivism. The religious aspects of the change are seen in the spread 
of Puranic and epic stories, new iconographic coneepts, both 
Vaisnava and Siva, introduction of Agamie worship and above all 
building of temples by the ruling families. New forms of art and 
architeeture as seen inthe Pallava-Pandya monuments, viz., the 
roek-cut mode of Dravida architecture, innovations due to the 
introduetion of stone for roek-eut and structural temples in the 
place of brick and other perishable materials, large-seale narrative 
sculptures and paintings of Puranie themes and bronze icons were 
the cultural manifestations of these changes. 

These development are also reflected in the prolific literary output 
of the age, viz., the Tévaram and Divyaprabandham, the saered 
hymns respectively of the Saiva and Vaisnava bhakti exponents and 
in the more direct and authentic copperplate and stone reeords of 
the Pallava Pandya ruling families of Kafieipuram and Madurai. 
These epigraphic reeords register land grants to brahmanas, the 
ereation of brahmadeyas and land and other gifts to temples. In the 
economic sphere this period initiated a process of agrarian 
expansion through brahmadeya and temple-nucleated settlements. 
and in the social sphere it led to the establishment of the hierarehi- 
eal, brahmanieal social order based on caste, constantly widening 
its orbit to integrate new elements. 

The brahmadeya or brahmana settlement was created through 
land grants to brahmanas by the ruling elite, either as an entirely 
new settlement or as a colony of brahmanas among already existing. 
peasant settlements, with the reciproeal purpose of extending 
brahmanieal social order and stabilishing it by a process of Sanskriti- 
sation or acculturation and of bringing the peasant settlements 
into supportive relationship with the brahmadeyas. The popularisa- 
tion of Puranie religion and Agamie forms of worship was achieved 
through the ideology of bhakti or devotion expressed through the 
emotionally powerful hymns of the bhakti saints. The former was 
sponsored by elite groups for mutual benefits like social dominance 
and political influence. The latter assumed the form of a popular 
resurgence intended to bring a mystie religious experienee within 
the reach of the uninitiated ‘common’ folk through a personal 
relationship i.c. communion between the individual and god 
through devotion. Hence its choice of the vernacular medium i.e. 
Tamil as against the ‘alien’ Sanskrit, which was used only in official 
bilingual records for extolling the lineage of a ruler claiming 
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ksatriya status and enhancing the importance of brahmanas well 
versed in Vedic lore, Dharmasastras, Puranas and Agamas. 

The Tamil hymns were meant to give the movement popular 
appeal by spreading the Puranic stories and Agamic worship. 
Hence their stress on idol-worship and the temple or house of god 
as the centre all socio-religious activities. The bhakti ideology thus 
helped in the transformation of Vedic brahmanism into the sectarian 
religions of Saivism and Vaisnavism, both of which evolved out of 
older beliefs of popular worship and cult practices. 

In the process Saivism acquired a stronger and more extensive 
material base vis-a-vis Vaisnavism. This was achieved through the 
incorporation of mother goodess worship, tribal and popular forms 
such as the tree and pillar and deities associated with funerary 
practices as the major components of Saiva worship even from the 
Sangam age. By far the most significant factor was the inclusion of 
Muruga, a Tamil tribal deity, in the Saiva pantheon, which appears 
to be more an imposition of a local cult rather than a mere upgra- 
ding of it due to brahmanisation. There are also some indications 
that Siva was the deity of those groups, who constituted the 
lower categories of agricultural classes and craftsmen, pro- 
fessionally and socially differentiated from the higher agricultural 
groups and ruling families. Evidence on this point, which is crucial 
to an understanding of the later-day Saivism, is scanty and indirect 
and mainly inferential, based on later social developments, in 
which lower agricultural groups and professional groups like 
artisans and craftsmen generally retained their earlier association 
with the subsidiary elements in the brahmanical pantheon. 

In contrast, Visnu’s equation with Mayon, the deity of the 
Mullai region and pastoral tribes, was perhaps the only major 
popular association with the Vedic Visnu and the brahmanic god 
Narayana. An important trend in Visnu worship was its acceptance 
by and association with the ruling elite, especially so with the 
landed chieftains called vélir, who traced their descent from the 
Yiidavas and whose lineage connections firmly established Kysna- 
Visnu worship among a number of ruling chieftains from the 
Sangam period onwards. More important was the concept of 
Visnu as one who measured the earth, as the protector of earth, 
as the husband of Sri or wealth and prosperity, and the inclusion 
of the earth goddess Bhidevi as his second consort, in making 
Vaisnavism the religion of the upper classes. To an extent Visnu was 
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alien to Tamil society although Krsna’s equation with Mayon was 
a major factor in his early popularity among the shepherd classes. 
One of the Vaisnava Puranas, i.e. the Bhdgavata Purdna, personified 
bhakti as a dradyida maiden. 

Puranic stories and iconographic representations emphasise the 

role of Siva as destroyer of evil in the constantly repeated daivdsura 
motif. Similarly, the avatdra or reincarnation concept provided 
Visnu with endless forms for protecting good against evil. The 
conceptual equation of the members of the royal family with Siva 
and Visnu offered immense scope for the attribution of divinity to 
royalty. 
-. Therole of the temple, the institutional force through which 
bhakti was spread, was equally significant, for the erection of 
temples at various places meant, apart from new shrines, also the 
conversion of local cult centres or spots where a tree or pillar 
within an enclosure served as a place of worship, into a shrine for 
Saiva or Vaisnava worship, more often the former. The priests of 
the local cult centres were evidently integrated into the ncw order 
or worship when such conversions took place. Such temple priests, 
particularly those called Siva-braimanas, later came to be distin- 
guished from the more orthodox Smdarta-brahmatias, or those who 
were followers of the Vedic and Smrti rites, by an inferior rank 
among the brahmana sub-castes. 

The sacred geography of the Tevdram and Divyaprabandham 
shows that Vaisnavism had its major centres in the northern and 
southernmost parts of Tamil Nadu and a few in the Kaveri delta 
region. On the contrary, Saiva centres had their greatest concen- 
tration in the Cola region i.e. Kaveri valley and in around the 
Pallava and Pandya capitals Kaficipuram and Madurai and _ their 
number was thrice that of Vaisnava centres. Under the Colas Saiva 
centres proliferated beyond the Kaveri region, at times even at the 
expense of Vaisnavism. 

The bhakti movement has often been characterised as a popular 
movement, a dissent or protest against the social hierarchy of the 
brahmanical order. Two aspects, however, need to be carefully 
examined in order to understand the character of this movement, 
i.e, the nature of its response to the challenge posed by the non- 
orthodox religions of Jainism and Buddhism and the extent to 
which it was a co-operative effort on the part of both the Saivas 
and Vaistavas. The second and more important aspect is the caste 
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and occupational background of the early bhakti exponents and 
the degree to which protest or dissent against the established social 
division is evident in their hymns. That the nature of the response 
to non-orthodox challenge was direct and the opposition unequi- 
vocal in both the Saiva and Vaisnava hymns is quite clear. Any 
co-operative efforts on the part of both the sections to spread anti- 
Jain and Buddhism ideas was incidental and evident only during 
the period from seventh to ninth centuries AD. They continued to 
be parelle] movements throughout. 

Among the Vaisnava saints numbering twelve, two belonged to 
low castes, while the rest came from the brahmana castes, higher 
Velila and ruling classes. The Saiva hymnists i.e. those who 
composed the bhakti hymns, were also of the higher castes and 
classes but later, in the twelfth century aD at the time of the 
codification of the Saiva canon, a deliberate attempt was made to 
introduce several fictitious saints in addition to the historical 
figures to increase the number to 63, many of whom were drawn 
from low castes including the paraiya or untouchable. The number 
63 was a direct borrowal from the Jaina Puranas dealing with the 
63 salakapurusas or great beings. 

The bhakti ideology emanated in an urban milieu. The propa- 
gators came mainly from the upper strata or castes but the move- 
ment acquired popular character with the inclusion of the members 
of the unprivileged castes like the potter, weaver, bard, fisherman, 
washerman, hunter and thc untouchable paraiya (or pulaya) in the 
hagiological work of the twelfth century ap. However, the 
brahmana remained the medium through whom initiation into the 
bhakti religion and ritual forms of worship could take place. Thus 
the movement served only to prepetuate caste hierarchy by 
providing a niche for all new entrants, within the fourfold brahma- 
nical framework, with graded ritual ranking. 

The second major phase of societal transformation falls in the 
period of the Colas i.e. the tenth to thirteenth centuries AD. Initially, 
‘t was through the consolidation of the Saiva religious network 
centreing round the temple that important developments took 
place. The rise and proliferation of monastic organisation through- 
out the region, particularly from the twelfth century. Monasteries 
represented the second institutional base for Saivism and through 
them all extreme forms and non-conformist elements were integrated 
into temple organisation and hence as part of Tamil social organi- 
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sation. The capacity to integrate the extreme forms of Saivism like 
the Kalimukha Pasgupata, the Kapalika and the more outspoken 
non-conformists like the Siddhas enabled Saivism to consolidate 
its base even at thc cost of Vaisnavism. The disparaging references 
to the Kipalikas in the Puranas would suggest a non-orthodox 
milieu to their origin. The Kalamukhas and Pasupatas were a sect 
of social and religious reformers, more a group of non-conformists 
who were brought into the system, claimed braéhmana status, and 
came to occupy a position of authority, through the headship of 
mathas in the ninth-tenth centuries and later through Cola royal 
patronage, as temple priests and royal preceptors. Their influence 
over bhakti tradition is clearly indicated by the repeated appear- 
ance of Siva in the form of such asetics in the stories of the Saiva 
saints to establish the greatness of Saivism. 

The bhakti movement also absorbed into it elements of Siddhism 
and Siddha philosophy. A less known aspect of Tamil religious 
history, the Siddhas, apart from practising medicine, alchemy and 
Hatha yoga, also exhibited an anti-ritualism, anti-ceremonialism 
and even a suppression of ‘devotion’ or bhekti in favour of ethical 
principles and quest for knowledge. A more important social 
component was a pronounced radicalism expressed in their anti- 
brahmanism. The canonisation of Tirumilar, one of the early 
Siddhas, as a Tamil bhakti saint, represents, thercfore, the success- 
ful attempt of the twelfth century Saiva protagonists to include an 
important non-orthodox element into the traditional Saiva order. 

The Tirumandiram which is a compendium of various forms of 
Saivism and attributed to the authorship of Tirumtlar, emphasises 
the fundamental unity of the three highest paths of libcration by 
integrating Upanisadic knowledge, yogic technique and bhakti. 
More importantly, this text providcs a very useful idea in cquating 
the human body with the temple or house of god, a fit instrument 
for the soul in pursuit of self-discipline and search of god—an 
interesting alternative to the icon in the temple. A further point of 
interest is that the whole Saiva Siddhanta philosophy is believed to 
spring “from this marvellous text”, veritably a Tamil Agama. 

Direct royal participation in the development of temple centres 
and the use of temple to widen the sphere of royal authority was 
another major factor in the progress of Saivism. This is seen in 
the series of measures adopted by the Colas to cxtend their political 
“‘visibility” to all regions. Structural temples in stone appeared 
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from the tenth century AD in the KAvari valley, where the majority 
of Saiva bhakti centres are located. The early Colas of ninth-tenth 
centuries either erected new temples at key centres or systematically 
converted existing brick temples of the pre-Cola period into stone 
structures, which helped to establish a religious network of Saiva 
and also a few Vaisnava centres to increase the extent of royal 
authority. The second step was to introduce the singing of bhakti 
hymns as an integral part of temple ritual and make land and other 
endowments for this purpose, thus adding to the element of 
propaganda. The collection of both Vaisnava and Saiva hymns has 
been assigned to the ninth-tenth centuries AD. A third measure was 
the apotheosis and worship of the hymnists among whom the 
Vaisnava Tirumangai and _ the Saiva Tevdram trio—Appar, 
Sambandar and Sundarar—and the philosopher hymnist Maniak- 
kavacagar were prominent. Such measures were intensified in the 
eleventh century for Saivism with a consciously less active patronage 
to VaisSnavism. 

The role of the temple as the institutional base for socio-religious 
and political influence is best illustrated by the Thanjavur and 
Gangaikondacolapuram temples, which were deliberate royal 
constructions representing major projects for enhancing royal 
power. By requisitioning the services of a variety of people from 
various parts of the Cola country for the Thanjavur temple, 
Rajaraja I integrated a cross-section of social and economic groups 
into temple service, thus making it a channel of social communica- 
tion and economic activity. The introduction of dramatic enact- 
ments of plays narrating royal achievements including military 
victories, institution of festivals on royal birth asterisms, setting up 
of royal images in temples in addition to those of bhakti saints 
served to glorify royal power. 

The establishment of educational institutions, hospitals and 
mathas, the last one obviously in imitation of Jain and Buddhist 
institutional organisations, emphasised the beneficial aspects of the 
temple’s role and royal interest, a most persuasive use of religious 
guise for royal power. The most direct expression of the use of 
bhakti tradition for enhancement of royal authority was the 
inclusion among the canonised saints, of some Cola kings of both 
the pre-Vijayalaya (pre-ninth century) and post-Vijay4laya periods. 

Temple building, gifts of de radana villages and establishment of 
brahmadeyas and agraharas continued throughout the Cola period, 
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But it is in the middle and late Cola periods that an architectural 
elaboration of temple structures, horizontal magnification, intro- 
duction of a rich variety of themes from hagiological works for 
sculptures and paintings took place, marking the growing ritual 
needs, increase in the temple’s economic and_ socio-cultural 
activities. The degree of royal participation in the tenth-eleventh 
centuries was indisputably the highest, while in the  twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries an increasing role was played in such activities. 
by local landed magnates, itinerant merchant organisations and 
corporations of landowning groups like the Cittirameli periya nadu. 

The complexity of temple administration increased from the 
tenth to thirteenth centuries, for the sacred functions of huge 
temple centres invariably brought with in its sphere a large number 
of small settlements of devadéna villages and hamlets in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood or sometimes located at considerable dis- 
tances. The socio-political links within this network and outside 
it were established by the temple which was entrusted to the care 
of local bodies like the nadu, nagaram sabhé and ar. 

In the latter part of the Cola period Saivism further strengthened 
itself by the more direct involvement of non-brahmana elements in 
temple administration, establishment and maintenance of monastic 
organisations and by controlling the functions of collection and 
redistribution of resources. The changing pattern of land ownership 
seen in the inscriptions of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries indicate 
that apart from the brahmana and vé/ala land owners, weavers 
(Kkaikkolus and sdliyas), and merchants acquired greater control 
over land and participated in gift giving activities. Merchant bodies 
like the five hundred and landowners’ Organisations like the 
Citiraméli (composed of people from all the four castes) are seen in 
control of the administration of major temples. The kaikkolas and 
devaradiydrs are seen as members of the executive committees 
administering temples, showing that temples were no more exclu- 
sively in the hands of brahmana and the higher category of vé/ala 
:and-owners. 

Specialisation of crafts and revival of South Asian trade from 
the tenth century AD led to the creation of special quarters within 
the precincts of the temple centre ((tirumadai vildgam) for weavers, 
craftsmen, oil mongers etc. and separate quarters for members of 
trading guilds and markets. The interdependence of merchants and 
craftsmen is also emphasised by the more frequent references to 
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special privileges and protection for kammalas (artisans) conferred 
through the good offices of traders and occasionally by local 
magnates, chieftains, and temple authorities. It is precisely at this 
point of time that the dual division of the Right- and Left-Hand 
castes (valangai and idangai) becomes an acknowledged social 
paradigm for the assignment social and ritual ranking to members 
of the lower caste groups i.e. those belonging to the artisan groups 
and lower categories of agricultural workers. The social privileges 
of the Right Hand being an important index of higher status, 
rivalry for status improvement became a constant feature in the 
relations between the Right- and Left-Hand castes, although 
they occasionally made common cause against the upper castes on 
matters affecting both. Thus evolved the tripartite social division 
into brahmana, higher Stidra (Sat-sadra) and lower castes. 

It is against this background that the twelfth century sectarian 
rivalry between Saivas and VWaisnavas has to be viewed. In the 
earlier period the Saivas and Vaisnava sections of the bhakti 
movement shared the same sentiments of hostility to the Jains and 
Buddhists and condemned their rivals in no uncertain terms. The 
Saiva hymnists in particular expressed deep animosity to their 
rivals but at the same time entertained no liberal sentiments 
towards the Vaisnava religion, a veiled subordination of Vaisnava 
concepts being a recurring theme in the Saiva hymns. This came to 
fore in the twelfth century when Vaisnava teachers like Raminuja 
made attempts to provide a wider popular base for Vaisnavism 
through their reforms aimed at greater non-brahmana participation 
in temple rituals. Cola attitude towards Vaisnavism was initially 
one of lukewarm support but later turned into neglect and active 
persecution at least by the time of Ramanuja in the twelfth century. 

Ramanuja tried to bring about a synthesis between the Vedic, 
Sanskritic the Tamil Prabandhic tradition of the Alvars, between 
the metaphysical severity of the Vedanta and the personal and 
emotionally powerful bhakti or devotion, between the varza basis 
of Vedic social division and the sectarian orientation of bhickti in 
South India. His activities centred round the temple Srirangam, 
where he strove to ensure the more complete participation of 
Visnu worshippers of all social levels in some important aspects of 
ritual and managements. A new category of giidra functionaries 
called the sattdda mudalis (holy men who do not wear the sacred 
thread) came into existence. With some modifications his reforms 
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were adopted even in the more conventional Vaisnava sacred centres 
like Tirupati and later at Kafci. To an extent, the worship of the 
twelve Alvars, including the Sidra Nammialvaér and the bard 
Tiruppanalvar was a result of this liberalism in temple worship. 

Ramdanuja’ liberalism was, however, not shared by his successors 
who tried to ensure that sect membership to all irrespective of 
caste did not affect caste identity, ranking and obligation. So by 
the fourteenth century there arose the well-known schism among 
the Vaisnavas into the northern (vadakalai) and southern (tenkalai) 
schools mainly on the basis of their differences on the participation 
of low caste members in worship. The former stood for northern 
traditions, Sanskrit scriptures and more importantly narrow caste 
distinctions for retaining caste structure and ranking whereas the 
latter considered Tamil traditions as basic to Srivaisnava religion, 
Prabandhic literature as the main canon and caste as no impedi- 
ment to participation in worship. Due to political exigencies the 
Vijayanagar rulers found themselves inevitably drawn into a situa- 
tion of supporting the orthodox stand of the northern school. The 
two sects of Srivaisnavas became endogamous caste groups. While 
there was some provision for upward mobility for low caste 
groups, even the southern school tended not to assent to any 
claims by Sidras to brahmana identity. The monastic organisations 
and lineages of teachers of both the sects, who acquired increasing 
control over temple management, were headed only by brahmana 
teachers. 

The twelfth century aD was in fact a crucial period for the 
Saiva and Vaishnava movements and the Saivas viewed the VaisSnava 
attempts at reform as a serious threat to their Strong religious 
network. Hence, the Saiva mathas with non-brahmana leadership 
and increasing non-brahmana support began to take over temple 
management and administration. With the codification of the Saiva 
canon in the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, the mashas took upon 
themsclves the preservation of the Saiva canon, consisting of the 
bhakti hymns and hagiological works to which were added a series 
of fourteen works on Saiva philosophy composed in the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries ap, all of which were devoted to thc interpre- 
tation of the Saiva Siddhinta based on the bhakti tradition. The 
proliferation of such mathas with the leadership of non-brahmana 
teachers called the mudaliydrs resulted in the establishment of a 
‘widespread network, zealous in the preservation of the Saiva canon 
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together with control over the temple’s economic resources. 
Monasteries have survived as a decisive force in the institutional 
base of the Saiva religion from the twelfth century onwards down 
to modern times wielding considerable influence over non- -brahmana 
Saiva followers even today, just as much as Sankara mathas over 
the brahmanas (both Saiva and Vaisnava) of the present day. 
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The Dasa-bhakti of the Alvars 


SUNITI KUMAR PATHAK 


According to the traditions of worship of Visnu prevalent in India 
since the Vedic period, the Alvirs claim a new dimension of 
meaningful submission (bhakti) to their endearing Lord. Tirumangai 
Alvar could spiritually visualise his Narayana and praise as given 
below: 

“He, who gives, bestows possessions like wealth etc., overcomes 
all troubles which shower upon, offers the highest anode availing 
prominence, strength and sublimity on account of his favour, fulfils 
much more than that my mother does, is Narayana whom I see. 


Kulam tarum shelvam tandidum adiyar | 
padu tuyar dyin ellam | 
Nilanturam sheyyum nolh vishumbu arulhum | 
arulhodu peru nilam alikkum | 
Valam tarum arrum tandidum | 
perra tayinum ayin sheyyum | 
Nalam tarum sholle nan kandu konden | 
ndradyana ennum namam [/} (111.9561) 


Here lies its distinction from the Vedic cult of Visnu worship 
flourished in the Indo-Gangetic plains in the olden days. 

In the Vedas, Visnu, a solar god is enumerated as one of divine 
figures who is said to have assisted Indra in killing Vrtrasura.2 
In the Brahmana literature Visnu is prominent for being the symbol 
of sacrificial worship () ajria).® 

The Satapatha Braéhmana identifies Visnu Narayana, which 
refers to a ‘supremely valiant man’.! The term Visnu suggests the 
sense of the energy from which the universe is. 

Visnu is thereby entrusted with preservation of the world. He 
is represented to haye duly discharged his duties by his various 
incarnations (avatara).° The Manusamhita derives Nidrayaua as the 
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foremost among men who Icads the mobility of beings originated 
out of water.® 

In the Puranas, Narayana has been regarded as the ‘supremely 
valiant man’ prominent in yoga. He is said to have created Urvasi 
from a flower on his thigh by dint of his yoga power in order to 
put Indra into shame.’ 

The Kathopanisad refers to the entrance into the abode of Visnu, 
Visnudhiama, as the goal of man’s life, where Visnu is regarded as 
the sustaining force of the universe.’ The usage of epithets like 
Krsna-Visnu, Nardyana-Visnu, Vasudeva-Krsna, historically leaves 
room to explore the nucleus of the tendency of self-dedication in 
presence of the ‘supremely valiant man’ with an approach of 
benignness. Visnu was epitheted as bhagavdn,® he who possesses six 
kinds of excellence inclusive of omnipotence as mentioned in the 
later texts like Maitr? Upanisad. A large number of Upanisads of 
much later origin praise Visnu and his other manifestations like 
Krsna, Rima, Nisimha, Vamana and so on.!9 The tendency of 
dedication (bhakti) towards Niraiyana turned into the distinct cult 
named bhakti-yoga in which the all-immanent omnipotent is always 
worshipped and praised with an endearing sentiment and faithful 
submission. The Bhagavara Purdna declares Krsna Bhagavan when 
the bhakti became a definite mode of practice as a distinct cult of 
worship all over India. 

The Bhagavara Purana refers to paficavira with the prominence of 
Vasudeva Krsna together with Sankarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. 

The Bhagavata Purdna refers to not only Vasudeva Krsna _ with 
prominence but also praises Visnuvytha Sankarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. In this connection, the Péfcardtra Samhitas 
mention probably the oldest traditions of Visnu worship with 
reference to the Paficasukha of the Rgveda and the Narayaniya 
section of the Mahabharata. In this regard, Sudhakara Chatto- 
padhyay throws more light on the historical development of 
Vaisnavism!? centreing round Vasudeva-Krsna of the Satvata 
family. According to him, Vasudeva has been factually a human 
hero, who was dcificd and, later on, identified with Visnu and 
Narayana. As a pattern of hero-worship the Vasudeva cult arose. 
The said cult took shapes as Satvata (family cult in which Vasudeva 
Krsna), Paiicaratrika (family cult inclusive of the other members 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha as cmanatories of Vasudeva- 
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Krsna), and Bhagavata (Vasudeva Krsna as Bhagavan). The deifica- 
tion of human Vasudeva has been explicit in the Mahabharata." 

In this connection the Alvars of south India throw a new light.’ 
They prefer to ekGnta-bhakti in resemblance of the Aikantika cult. 
The contribution of the Alvars (devout-saints) have come down to 
us through the Tamil Safgama anthology (Paripddal). The 
Paripadal verses composed by the south Indian Alvars describe 
devotional sentiment with a tone’ of unconditional submission as 
and when they are blessed with a spiritual vision of the endearing 
Lord, Mayon (the hued one).!° Mayon manifests as Sriranga, 
Srimannirayana who may be identified with dark-hued Visnu or 
Vasudeva Krsna. The incarnated form of Visnu like Narasimha, 
Varaha, Vamana, Mohini, have been also identified with Krsna, 

The lyrics of the Alvars numbering twelve lay emphasis upon 
eternal, pure and unblemished sentiment of human mind submitted, 
in favour of the endearing who is divine, all immanent omnipotent. 
Through those devotional songs the devout Alvirs attained the 
spiritual vision. Tirumangai describes his own state of affairs as 
follows: Womenfolk being adorned with ornaments laugh at me;. 
but no shame, no fear, no courtesy remains with me now. If they 
become pleased to laugh at me, let them do so. I am totally 
ignorant of them. I do not like to win over my endearing Ni/amani- 
hued one. I prefer to be in association of Kurugundi instead of 
a jasmine creeper. 


Aillium nan pahal irunde | 
esilum eshuh endu illeyar | 
Nallar abar tiram nam ariyom | 
nan madam accam namakku ingu ille | 
Vallan shonlli mahil-varehun | 
mda mani vannarai ndm marvom | 
Kollai valar ilam muliai puthn | 
Kurunggadikke eunai wyttidumin |/*® (IY 51.793) 


The Alvars flourished in the early centuries of the Christian era 
when the bhakti mode in worship developed much. Twelve Alvars 
whose contributions have come down to us are enumerated below. 

1. Periy-alvar (Santa Visnucitta) 
Tirnmoli (Sristikti) 473 verses. 
2. Annual (Srigoda) 
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(i) Tiruppdyai (Prabandha) 30 verses. 
(ii) Nacciyar Tirumoli (Devisrisikti) 143 verses 
3. Kulasekhar-alvar (Santa Kulasekhara) 
Perumal Tirumo]i (Srisikti) 105 verses. 
4. Tirumalisai-alvar (S. Bhaktisara) 
(i) Tiruccanda Viruttam 120 verses. 
(if) Nanmukam tiruantadi 16 verses. 
deal with paratattva. 
5. Tondar-adippodi alvar (S. Bhaktanghri-renu) 
Tirumdlai (Srimala) 45 verses. 
Tiruppalli-yelucci (prabandhanagita) in praise of Sriranga- 
natha 10 verses. 
6. Tiruppan-alyar (S. Pana Munivahana) 
Amalam adi piran 10 verses. 
7. Madhurkavi-dlvar (S. Madhurakavi) 
Katni nun Shiruttdmbu verses. 
8. Tirumangai. alvar (S. Sriparakala) 
(i) Periy-tirumol]i (Brhat-Srisikti) 1048 verses. 
(ii) Tirukkurutandakam 20 verses. 
(iii) Tireneduntandakam 30 verses. 
(iv) Tiru elukurrirukkai \ verse. 
(v) Shiriyamandala 40 verses. 
(vi) Periy-madala 78 verses. 
9. Paygai-alvar. 
10. Bhuatt-alvar, 
11. Namm-alvar. 
12. ‘Pey-alvar. 
The contents of the compositions made by the Alvars bear some 
common characteristics such as: 
(() Sentimental appeal which wins the heart of a devotee by 
depicting their personal experience with a spiritual vision. 
(ii) Meaningful submission to attain a blissful state in experience. 
(iii) Intention of devoting their own life (till death comes) for 
the cause of service of Him, who is the all-immanent and omni- 
potent. 
(iv) Dasanudasabhava—spirit of being at the service by all 
possible means so that no reservation for ego grows. 
(v) Less attempt for being intellectual or logistic in attainment 
or realisation. 
(vi) No exercise of strenuous esoteric practices but full care and 
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attention for bralmacarya. An Alvar therefore feels proud to 
identify himself as an experienced capable servant to please his 
‘endearing lord’ with peerless love, sincere devotion and inexplica- 
ble faithfulness. 

In the development of Vaisnavism in India the contribution of 
Alvars refer to ‘dasa-bhakti’ like Garuda to Visnu and Hanuman 
to Sri Rimacandra. Periy-alvar seeks the blessings from Sri 
Ramacandra so that he may endeavour to serve as best as 
Hanuman did when Sitadevi was in the Asoka garden. The distine- 
tion of dasa-bhakti from ahaituki preman may be appreciated when 
Andal dedicates herself with total submission to Sriranga, the 
‘Endearing Lord’. Tirumalsai-Alvar (Sant Bhaktisara) sings. 


Iyakku ardd pal pirappil ennai marri inru vandu | 

Uyak kol meh vanuan manni ennilay tannule | 

Mayakkinan tan mannu shodi ddlal en avi tan | 

Iyakku elam aruttu arad inpa vidu peirrade || 

“Since many births the flow of birth never stops; now that flow 
has been ceased. The Dark-cloud hucd now stands in my presence 
to make me off from that continuous flow; the eternal light has 
made me effulgent so that it is a pleasure to obtain liberation 


being separated from the course of that continuity (of life and 
death).”’ 
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Bhagavan paramatmeti procyate’stizgayogibhil | 
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Bhaktism in Medieval Tamilnad 


N. SUBRAHMANIAN 


Evolving man had wanted both a protection from fear and a haven 
of hope to help him move forward into an unfettered future. This 
twin need had determined his religion and concept of God in the 
field of spirit, as also his discoveries and inventions in the field of 
matter. Fear and not love, as anthropologists will attest, was the 
starting point of primitive man’s religion. The role of the magician- 
priest in ancient religion was also to instil fear of the unknown 
among his constituents and hope of reward if that unknown were 
sufficiently and suitably requited. In India when Vedic sacrificial 
magic had reached its manifest limits and when enquiries about the 
imagined unknown could yield no positive answers in the Upani- 
sadic discourses, man wanted to go back to the old tactics of coax- 
ing by love and pacifying by yielding. A combination of love and 
yielding is known by the generic name bhakti’. Though it is a 
combination, the outer coat is love leading to ecstasy and the inner 
core fear leading to surrender. The Vedic sacrificial religion was a 
contractual religion in which rewards were exchanged by /sis and 
devas; each periodically getting what he wanted from the other, and 
each occasionally threatening to withhold the essential needs of the 
other. Thus it was contractual. The bhakti scheme was and could be 
described as, feudal wherein it is not a case of two equal contract- 
ing parties being contemplated, but two unequal parties —the deity 
and the devotee, the former of which provides protection (abhaya) 
for surrender (prapatti) received from the latter. 

When the bhakti scheme came in, the deity had been assumed as 
of immeasurably superior status—the universal, the eternal, 
the creating sustaining destroying force, the all-fearful and the all 
merciful and so on, with all humanly imaginable qualities; and the 
devotee as a humble spark in the spectrum of life and death, entirely 
at the mercy of the deity. This notion naturally has a stronger 
component of fear than of love; a special mixture of the two in a 
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certain proportion can lead to hysterics called ‘ecstasy’ and other 
mystic phenomena. 

While bhakti, in the Hindu context, can be thought of as an 
integral and natural development, it can also be imagined to be an 
answer or the Buddha’s religion of ‘ethics in morality’. Neither 
Vedic rituals nor the intellectual quests of the Upanisads could 
provide a sufficient answer to the challenge of the Buddha’s insis- 
tence on ‘goodness’ rather than on ‘piety’. The Hindu reaction was 
to create an extra dose of piety and equate it with goodness and 
subsume all ideas of ethics in the grace of God and the fatc of man. 
That way also, it may be imagined, bhaktism came in and became 
relevant and useful. Bhakti has other obvious advantages over the 
complicated ritualism of the sacrifices, and over the pain inherent 
in penances and other austerities. Bhakti is simple, easily given, 
open to all and does not involve any extra or special exertion. The 
occasions of feeding the deity can be celebrated as gay festivals for 
the ordinary human beings. Thus it comes to pass that the popula- 
rity of bhakti surpassed the efficacy of the sacrifice, the curiosity of 
the Upanisadic knowledge seeker or the consequences of penance. 
The major element of bhakti from the devotee’s point of view was 
surely surrender to the lord, and it did not always involve this 
ritual of a penitence as required in Christianity. The grace of God 
will look after the rest. Of course there are nuances in the theory of 
bhakti, but generally speaking it is supposed to be a characteristic 
of God to overlook every other failing of the devotee provided he 
totally and finally surrendered to His will. 

This doctrine in its broad but unmistakable outline was traced, 
one would think, for the first time in the Bhagavad-Gita: the element 
of bhakti in the Ramdyana, the Mahabharata and the Visnu Purdna 
seems to have been provided sharper edges retrospectively in the 
reverse light of the Gira. Now the Gitd, therefore, can be taken to 
be the most important starting point in the evolution of the Hindu 
religion, especially for the reason that after it was preached, bhakti 
has dominated Hinduism, in spite of occasional and excessive 
intellectualism as can be seen, e.g., in Sankara. 

In the Tamil country, in the Satigam age, the tradition of bhakti 
to Siva, Visnu, Balarama, Murugan and many other minor deities 
including the Goddess of learning and Indra, the celestial king and 
even the Moon God—apart from a number of demons—became a 
way of life which did not too much interfere with the broad 
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secularity of their public or private life. Whatever be the offering to 
the deity (whether it be rice or mutton), whatever be the mode 
of worship i.e. whether by devil-dancing or by Vedic chanting, 
whether it was associated with demons resident in hills, trees and 
rivers, bhakti was bhakti. The more primitive and perhaps on that 
account more genuine bhakti was described as being superior to the 
sophisticated Vedic worship-forms favoured by the brahamnas; 
this is seen in the Kammappa Nayarar Purana of the Periya 
Purdnam of Sekkilar. In the Tirumutigaruppadai, Paripadal and in 
the many prefatory verses prefixed to the Sangam anthologies, one 
sees the nucleus of Tamil bhakti literature. But it was not very much 
in the foreground. Bhakti then had not ousted any legitimate secular 
concern of man from the scheme of human things. But after that 
age had come to a close and after the Kalabhra period also had 
passed, the true bhakti age in the history of the Tamils began, and 
it lasted from the sixth century AD to the end of the Vijayanagara 
period and has survived that period too, but in a sporadic and 
repetitive way. 

This period of bhakti can be further analysed into two broadly 
recognisable divisions. The earlier phase was one of a number of 
saintly and pious persons who, endowed with poetical and musical 
talents, fitted well with the equipment needed to move to common 
man to religious fervour (in which the pleasures of relief from 
intellectual exertion were perhaps even greater than the ecstasies of 
Goé-realisation) wandered about the country, visited temple after 
temple and sang hymns of praise of deities presiding there and 
drew a vast following which slowly became God-conscious in their 
own way. The miracles attributed to these saints should have gone 
a long way to impress the multitude with the spiritual efficacy of 
bhakti. 

These men belonged either to the Vaisnavite sect or to the 
Saivite. The former were not saddled with as many responsibilities 
as the latter for they could content themselves with singing the 
praises of their chosen lord, mostly Sri Ranganaitha in Srirangam, 
or any version of Visnu or his avatdras anywhere but the Saivites 
had to tackle many problems simultaneously. 

The Saivism which has been prevalent in the Tamil country before 
the advent of the Niyanmirs was a strange and repulsive mixture 
of Pacsupataism, Kalamukhaism etc. some of which indulged In 
primitive orgies like using human skulls as begging bowls etc. This 
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brand of Saivism had somehow to be stopped for it was easily 
becoming a target of Buddhist and Jain sarcasm and criticism. That 
is why thcy adopted the creed of non-violence more seriously and 
conceived of Siva as the embodiment of love and grace; the newly 
emerging Saivism had to adopt vegetarianism in an extreme form. 
This effort of reforming Saivism by removing the more primitive 
elements from it was the first task of the apostles of the new 
Saivism. Their second step was to attack Buddhism and Jainism on 
their home ground and accuse the former of atheism and the latter 
of ineffective magic and worshipping of false gods; this was facili- 
tated by their giving up to a large extent many of their earlier socio- 
religious practices; the third task commenced after they had assured 
themselves of the victory of reformed Hinduism over the heretical 
religions. They also fought a religious civil war with Vaisuavism 
which was also becoming a driving force in the Tamil country from 
about the sixth century ap. In fact, a study of the Saivite 
religious hymns and their hagiology as narrated in the Periya 
Puranam of Sekkilir, shows how the Saivites launched all the 
assault more or less from the same time; but we get no account of 
how the others reacted to these attacks. The Buddhists, Jains and 
the Vaisnavites have no accounts of serious anti-Saivite activity. They 
seem to have been mostly on the defensive, except for Vaisnavism\ 
which just contented itself with denying the claims of the Saivites 
of the supremacy of Siva. In the earlier stages it appears as if the 
Vaisnava hymnists were accommodative and in a mood to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of the worshippers of Siva and of Narayana by 
deliberately putting forth the Hari-Hara cult and a theory of the ulti- 
mate equation of Siva with Narayana. This happened in the days of 
the first three Alvars of the VaiSnava canon, known in Tamil as the 
mudal Alvars (the Pey, Bhudam and Poygai Alvars). The exclusivism 
of the Saivites, however, seems to have driven the Vaisnavas deep 
into the opposite camp and made them fiercely anti-Saivite. It 
seems to be the fate of theism to be engaged all the time either in 
attacking on an equally popular theism or to be constantly comba- 
ting claims of competing deities within the four walls of the same 
brand of religious system. Neither the Saivites nor the Vaisnavites 
ever denied the Vedas or the supremacy of the brahmanas in the 
social order; so their membership in the Hindu fold was as usual. 
The schisms may be attributed to the veritable consequences of the 
earlier politheism. But these sects did not coexist peacefully as is 
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claimed usually by many historians of Indian culture; they were 
bitterly hostile to each other. 

The bhakti movement in Tamilnad was spearheaded by a group 
of Vaisnava saints called Alvars (those who dive deep in the ocean 
of the Lord’s merciful greatness) and group of Saiva saints called 
Nayanmiars (the leaders in religious thought and in the worship of 
the Lord). For the Vaisnavas the Lord is Narayana and to the 
Saivas Siva. It is difficult to assess the relative strength of the 
popular following in the case of these sects; it may be stated that 
with earlier stages of this movement, Saivism was dominant, while 
in the later stages Vaisnavism took over. The extraordinary popula- 
rity of Vaisnavism was not with Alvirs but with Ramanuja of the 
twelfth century Ap while Saivism had achieved most of its objectives 
during the period between Sambandar and Manikkavacagar 
(between seventh and ninth-tenth century AD). The triumph of 
Vaisnavism was achieved mostly by the philosophers, Ramanuja 
and his successors, as also by the illustrious commentators on the 
Alvar hymns. The Thevaram hymns of the Niyanmirs had no such 
commentators and there was really no Saivite religious tradition 
which built up a philosophical school entirely or at least largely 
based on Thevaram theology. The later Saivite tradition was based 
on the Saiva Siddhinta metaphysics for which the basic text was 
Sivajianabodham of Meykandar. In the case of the Vaisnavas, 
however, though Ramanuja commented only on the Brahma Sutras, 
he and his followers considered the hymns of the Alvars as no less 
sacred than the Vedas; and the Tenkalai sect among the Sri-Vaisna- 
vas held the Alvir hymns as the real basis of their faith. So Saivism 
and Vaisnavism had different paths of evolution, though broadly 
speaking, they were both Ahakti paths. 

It is to be noted that in the Tamil country three phenomena of a 
related nature occurred more or less during the same period of 
time. In the bhakti movement had to be sustained not only a 
number of saintly persons endowed with the gift of song and verse 
going about creating piety among the !aity, but also a number 
of sacred shrines in which to worship the preferred gods and 
also the authoritative and sacred texts needed to guide the modes 
of worship and to provide the techniques of temple construction 
and icon-making: in short the simultaneous occurrence of a number 
of sacred hymnists, sacred shrines and sacred guiding texts created 
the objective conditions of the bhakti movement. It would be histo- 
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rically correct to say that the bhakti movement was made possible 
by the accidental occurrence of these three phenomena at the same 
time. That is how the nucleus of most of the great temples of 
Tamil land came to be built then, that is during the Pallava period; 
its maturity is seen during the Cola and Pandya periods and 
embellishing culmination during the Vijayanagara period. 

The phenomenal growth of Vaisnavism and Saivism in the Tamil 
country should not be supposed to have completely done away 
with Buddhism and Jainism here. Many famous Tamil literary 
pieces were created by the Buddhists and Jains, like Jivakacintamant, 
Virasoliyam, etc., and these seem to have had considerable influence 
not only on the students of literature but even on the common 
people. The story of the circumstances under which the Periya 
Purénam was written, as tradition has it, indicates the Cola king’s 
anxiety to stop the spreading influence of Jainism made him 
encourage Sekkilar in the composition of the account of the lives of 
the Nayanmars. Buddhism did not die out till the days of Virara- 


jendra, while Jainism continued to flourish in important pockets of 


Tamilnad. So it is an exaggeration when it is said that Buddhism 
and Jainism were wiped out from the Tamil country by the exer 
tions of the Saivites and Vaisnavites. 

Apart from these developments there was a third religious force 
represented by the Siddhas becoming a power to be reckoned with 
especially in the field of religio-mystic thought. Tirumular the most 
important name in this tradition wrote the Tirumandiram where he 
expounded the principle and precepts of Saiva mysticism. It is 
interesting to note that practically all the Siddhas were Saivite 
mystics, i.e. from Tirumular to Ramaliiga Swamy who lived in the 
nineteenth century. These Siddhas were miracle-men who believed 
in the possibility of the monadic transformation of the body. 
Among the Vaisnavas, some of the Alvars like Nammalvar were 
mystics, but the Saivite mystic tradition is more predominant in the 
south. They counted among their illustrious saints the great renoun- 
cer Pattinattar. An extreme desire of physical immortality combined 
with serious asceticism was the hallmark of this group of religious 
men. In their own way they spread a form of god-experience among 
the multitude. 

Onc final world has to be said about the bhakti movement. In 
theory as well as in fact the bhakti way is open to all irrespective of 
caste, crecd and sex. But the Hindu social organisation is thrown 
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into the varndsrama framework which is based on a philosophy of 
inequality. At the same time it was also a fact that the unequal and 
hierarchic society did not object to bhakti which preached the right 
of all equally to approach God through the path of devotion and 
that of equality in social context. This contradiction cannot be 
overlooked. It is a question how these two could coalesce and what 
effect bhakti had on the social organisation. The simple and suitable 
answer is that bhakti was not concerned with the social relations. 
among men but dealt only with God-Man relation as all religions 
do. It laid down the principle of equality among all persons in the 
presence of God and of the social respectability of pious persons 
even belonging to the lower castes. In this way its exponents—bar- 
ring the more radicals—were able to avoid the essential an achronism 
between the traditional Hindu social philosophy and bhakti 
egalitarianism. 
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A Note on the Bhakti Movement in Tamilnad 


R. MEENA 


The bhakti movement in Tamilnad, launched especially by the 
Vaisnavas and the Saivas, had initially two goals before itself —to- 
exterminate the supposed heretical systems like Buddhism and 
Jainism and to reform the orthodox sects by a kind of purging the 
forces of ritualism, external formalities, vulgar and cruel practices 
and the like. These two purposes were served to a great extent, not 
so much by scriptural interpretations, but by the active efforts of a 
number of devoted saints, belonging to both the camps, whose 
messages were spread far and wide during the period between the 
sixth and tenth centuries of the Christian era—a period during 
which the later Pallava kings ruled from Kaiichi and the Pandyas of © 
the Kadungon family reigned from Madurai. 

The period between the fourth and sixth centuries AD, which 
marked the end of the Sangam age, was significant in the history 
of Tamilnad, because it offered the prototype of all the subsequent 
and successive periods of Tamil history in regard to certain basic 
characteristics, till the advent of the British rule. In the field of 
religion there was a marked contrast between the ideas of the 
Sahgama age and those of the subsequent periods. While in the: 
Sangama age, which was characterised by a spirit of toleration, 
religion was the means to an end, in the subsequent periods it came 
to be regarded as an end in itself, the prime concern of society. 
Thus the period between c. AD 600 and 1000 became ideally suited 
for a struggle of survival between Vaisnavism and Saivism on the 
one hand and between these sects and Buddhism and Jainism on 
the other. 

This did not however mean a forcible extermination of the rival 
creeds. It was a fight on ideological ground in which the Vaisnavas 
and the Saivas banked on the concept of bhakti for extending their 
sphere of influence. But bhakti was not a new-fangled idea. It was 
quite known to the devotces of the Sangam age when the question 
of religious rivalry did not arise, and no new interpretation of it 
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was needed to suit the changing demands of time and to sharpen 
the denominational and sectarian fervours in all religious camps. 

From an historical point of view, the bhakti mode of worship 
was initiated by the teachings of the Bhagavadgita in the pan- 
Indian context. During the Kalabhra interregnum when the Impe- 
rial Guptas were ruling in Magadha, there was the introduction of 
classical Hinduism spreading itself through Sanskrit and exerting 
great influence all over India. The south could not avoid this influ- 
ence. Tamilnad emerged from the Kalabhra period with the torch 
of bhakti held aloft and burning into two flames—Saivite and 
Vaisnavite bhaktism. But at the same time it has to be admitted 
that in a subsequent period when the fire of bhakti was waning in 
the north and was going to be nearly extinguished, it was the 
flames from the south that revitalized it. 

Among the two aspects of the Hindu bhakti movement in 
Tamilnad there were points of agreement as well as of discord. 
The Saivite bhaktism became prominent in the seventh century 
with the appearance on the scene of Sambandar and Appar, the 
first two of the four Saiva Samay4dciryas. It was manifest even 
earlier when Nakkirar was writing his Thirumurugattruppadai 
and Karaikkal Ammai was singing the Thiruvalangattu. But the 
effective movement is rightly dated from the early seventh century 
AD. This holds good generally speaking for Vaisnavism also. Of the 
twelve Alvirs, except the first three who formed a separate 
‘category, the rest belonged to the same period to which the Saiva 
Samayaciryas belonged. That is to say, the two main streams of 
bhaktism were running parallel to each other and were covering 
the same period of time. The Vaisnavite bhakti movement culmi- 
nated in Ramanuja’ s commentary on the Bralma Sifitras, well 
known as the Sribhasiya and that the Saiva bhaktism was consum- 

mated by Meykandar’s Sivajfianabodham, the basic text of the 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 

The Saiva bhakti movement was initiated and spread by four 
Samayaciryas and sixty-three Nayanmars. Likewise the Vaisnava 
bhakti movement was launched by twelve Alvars. The first three of 
them—Pey, Budhan and Poggai—were known as Mudal Alvars 
and they represented an carlicr tradition. Their outlook differed 
from the rest, especially from that of Nammialvar, Periyalvar and 
Thirumangaialvir. The Mudal Alvars praised both Visnu and Siva 
at the same timc and viewed the Almighty in Harihara form. 
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Their poems exhibited no sectarian antagonism, though a prefer- 
ence to Visnu was obvious. On close scrutiny of the devotional 
literature of the Saivas and the Vaisnavas it transpires that the 
Saivas were definitely more aggressive and outspokenly hostile 
towards their rival creeds. In course of time both the streams 
received their respective form and distinctiveness in the hands of 
eminent scholars, commentators and devotees. 

The Saiva Siddhanta school, as we have seen above, was the 
logical culmination of the Saiva bhakti movement initiated by the 
Samayidciryas and Nayanmars. The followers of this system 
remained as a single body fora long time avoiding all sorts of 
schisms. But this did not hold good in the case of the Vaisnavas. 
After Ramanuja, Sri-Vaisnavism split into two minor denomina- 
tions, which were intramural, but keenly critical of each other. 
These groups were known as Tenkalai and Vadakalai, meaning. 
the southern and the northern, the former representing a liberal 
and the latter a conservative tradition. Apart from differences in 
regard to the doctrinal interpretations, these two groups maintained 
social differences as well. This difference went even to the extent 
of preventing intermarriage between them. 

Some other historical considerations may also be taken into 
account in the understanding of the nature of bhakti movement in 
this part of the country. From the very beginning the Vaisnava 
bhaktism was democratic in character and therefore it was able to 
assemble under its banner persons belonging to different com- 
munities, castes, classes and groups. The emergence of Sankara in 
the ninth century AD was a turning point in the social evolution of 
Hinduism. His subtle analysis and sophisticated interpretation of 
the philosophical intricacies had a tremendous influence upon the 
streams of Indian thought, but so far as his social views were con- 
cerned his sole commitment was to Manu. It was to a certain 
extent that owing to the influence of his social views a considerable 
section of the orthodox brahmanas was sliced off into a class that 
came to be known as Smirtas. The leftovers among the brahmanas 
found their way in Vaisnavism. Saivism per se was adopted only by 
a large non-brahmana following with a small percentage of exelu= 
sively Saivite Smarta brahmanas. 

Equality as a religious principle was extended to the social 
sphere by the example of Ramanuja, but there were problems as 
well. The Vadakalai, which was a reaction to the liberalism of the 
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Tenkalai, consolidated Vaisnavite orthodoxy and this served to 
widen the difference between the two camps. The question of 
democratisation did not probably arise in the case of the Savites. 
They did not try to bring different communities into one fold. 
They all remained communally distinct, though the same faith 
‘bound them together. Apart from these differences there were 
Saiva-Vaisnava conflicts as well, which became more marked after 
the fall of the Vijayanagara empire. Still, both these streams of 
bhakti had similar objective and operational pattern. Both these 
streams had derived their main impulses from the earlier devotional 
hymns of the unsophisticated and unprejudiced saints. Both in the 
course of their evolution were doctrine-oriented, giving rise to the 
development of more than one creed followed by sectarian votaries. 
And lastly, both these streams had to pass through varied social 
realities as a consequence of which they could not avoid certain 
contradictions caused by forces which were not originally inherent 
in them. 
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The Bhakti Movement in Kerala 


K.K. KUSUMAN 


There were two waves of bhakti movement in Kerala, one from 
seventh to ninth century, directed against Jainism and Buddhism 
and the second from fifteenth to seventeenth century for relieving 
Hindu religion from the fissiparous tendencies and the consequent 
general decay and deterioration into which that religion had fallen. 
In the first instance, Saivism and Vaisnavism had joined hands to 
wipe of Jain and Buddhist influence, but during the second move- 
ment it was Vaisnavism that took the lead for inner purification. 

By the beginning of the twelfth century Cola threat to Kerala 
was over and the people, on the whole, lived in splendour and 
prosperity thanks to the immense economic fortune brought out by 
the virulent commercial activities with the outside world.! This 
state of affair is unmistakably delineated in the vernacular litera- 
tures like Unniyachi charitam, Unnichirutevi charitam and Anantha- 
pura Varnana, Prominent native princes of the time were in the 
habit of encouraging and honouring pundits and litterateurs and in 
this connection special reference might be made to the princes of 
Travancore, Cochin, Calicut and Cannanore.” The ruler of Calicut 
held annual assemblies of literary luminaries and pundits who 
were properly rewarded. This royal incentive and patronage 
naturally favoured the study of Vedic literatures further and there 
was an over all conscientious effort to glorify Hindu dharma, 
Consequently there was a spurt of literature in many a branch of 
knowledge like Mimamsa, Vedinta, grammar, logic, astrology and 
sculpture. Besides in places like Vaikom, Ravipuram, Irinjalakuda 
and Trikkanamatilakam, then emerged notable brahmin settle- 
ments. This tendency had its reflection on temples; the number of 
abode of worship and the embellishments attached to festivals also 
evinced symptoms of progress and prosperity. 

Simultaneous with this, one could also notice the tendency of a 
section of people for pleasure-seeking and amorous lite the 
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inevitable result of economic prosperity. It is this tendency that 
converted the devaddsis or dancing girls of temples into call girls. 
Similarly, the system of the eldest son ina brahmin family alone 
marrying from the same caste and the younger sons entering into 
sambandham with the Nair women, taking no responsibility to the 
offsprings born of such connections, created a social structure, 
where life was wedded to licentiousness and ephemeral pleasures. 
The literature of the time is reflective of this feature; for one can 
see a fairly long list of devadasis who were characters in such 
works. The bhakti movement was a reaction against this fast 
declining socio-cultural and religious situation of the period 
ranging from fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. 

It all started with the Krishnagadha of poet Cherusseri (c. 1427- 
1500) who was a protege of Udaya Varman, ruler of Cannanore. 
The poet wanted this work to be devotionally sung by all, especi- 
ally women; attainment of moksa or salvation was the motive of 
singing Krishnagadha. He was of firm belief that by compiling 
the work he found a place in the other world i.e., in the world of 
Lord Visnu. The bhakti movement received substantial contribu- 
tion from Thunchathu Ramanujan Ezhuthachan (c. 1495-1575) who 
really made the Keralites theists, while Charusseri could only lead 
the peoples line of thinking towards bhakti.3 Though a Vaisnavite, 
Ezhuthachan never considered Visnu and Siva as two entities and 
he categorically stated that it was ajfana or ignorace that propelled 
people to consider them as two separate gods. To get relieved from 
the hallucination of this material world the only channel is bhakti 
—so stated Ezhuthachan. While Manu suggests attainment of 
sattva guna birth in brahmin caste etc., as preconditions for attain- 
ing mukti, Ezhuthachan indirectly repudiated this cumbersome 
method by offering to people of all castes the meticulous observ- 
ance of bhakti and thereby attainment of mukti in this life time 
itself. He authored many a work inéulcating bhakti among the 
people of Kerala. Among such works Adhyatmaramayanam, 
Uthararamayanam, Mahdbharatam, Devimahdtmyam, have been 
indisputably attributed to him. Ulloor S. Parameswara Aiyar, was 
of firm opinion that the authoriship of Harinémakirtanam, Kaive- 
lyanavanitam, — Cintaratnam, Brahméndapurdnam — Ramayanam 
Trupathinaluyritham and Kerala Ndatakam might be attributed to 
Ezhuthachan only after close scrutiny.? However, those works, 
whose authorship have been undoubtedly attributed to him by all, 
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are enough to immortalise him among the Keralites. He made the 
people conscious of the ephemeral nature of sensuous pleasures; 
the perpetual character of spiritualism alone was the ultimate 
solution to the unending problems and sorrows of human life. Prof. 
K.V. Krishna Ayyar considers Ezhuthachan on a par with the 
other two mahdtmas of Kerala, viz., Sankaracharyar and Sri 
Naryaua Guru and these three, according to him, have really 
uplifted the people of Kerala at different intervals of time.° 

Another notable Visnu devotee of the medieval period was 
Melpathoor Ndardiyana_ Bhattatiri, (Ap 1559-1620). Born in a 
Namboodiri family called Melpathoor in the erstwhile native state 
of Cochin, he mastered the Vedas, logic, grammar etc., at a very 
early agc. Subsequently he got married and became a victim to 
gout. Since the treatment went ineffective, as a final resort, he 
bestowcd his faith in Guruvayoorappan, the presiding deity at 
Guruvayoor.® Krsna, in his child-form, is worshipped here and 
Bhattatiri also spent his days in the temple invoking Lord Krsna. 
He summarised a section of the Bhdgavata into a dasaka and 
submittcd it to the Lord with a prayer to relieve him from the 
discase. Thus, finally, he completcd the Bhagavata and authored a 
new work Ndrdyaniyam.’? It is said, with the completion of 
Narayaniyam he got cured from gout. It is also said that he had 
the realisation of Guruvayoorappan while he wrote the 100th 
Sloka, 

Guruvayoor at present is the most crowded temple of Kerala; 
devotecs from far and wide reach here for a darsan of Guruvayoorap- 
pan, who, according to believers, never disappoint bhaktas. But 
this temple had not attained so much fame in the medieval period; 
it is Ndrayaniyam and Nariyana Bhattatiri that brought Guru- 
vayoorappan to the notice of the people. Deva Narayanan, the 
ruler of the petty chiefdom of Ambalapuzha invited Bhattatiri, 
and at the request of thc former he compiled Prakriya Sarvasvam, 
a grammatical work. By this work he won the regard of Yajhana- 
rayana Diksitar of Thanjavur and Bhattoji Diksitar, the author of 
Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

The Narayaniyam consists of 1006 slokas and they are in the 
form of direct appealing to the Lord. He establishes the uniqueness 
of Visnubhakti as means of attaining salvation in the Kaliyuga. In 
the sublime state of Visnubhakti, he even goes to the extent of 
degrading Lord Siva a little, nay, this is his attitude towards the 
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other Devas, whose inferiority is delineated by him with a certain 
amount of prejudice. Since Narayaniyam is the summary of the 
Bhagavata, by reading the former, all the benefit of reading the 
latter can be attained—so goes the belief of devotees. Bhattatiri 
confirms in the first dasaka itself that Guruvayoorappan is none 
other than Bhagavan, that is parabrahma. It is admitted that 
Narayana Bhattatiri has scored profusely in his attempt to charm 
the people to the path of bhakti in the period of his life time and 
thereby checked, probably, the ungodly and atheistic life led by 
them. 

Poonthanam Namboodiri (c. AD 1547-1640) was yet another 
poet of the bhakti movement. He was a native of Malappuram in 
Malabar. Even after a long period of nuptial life he had no issues. 
Poonthanam, it is said, finally prostrated before Guruvayoorappan, 
and lived there chanting and singing the glories of the Lord. Thanks 
to the grace of Guruvayoorappan his wife conceived and she gave 
birth to a male child. The maiden rice-feeding ceremony to the 
child was arranged in his house but a few minutes before the 
stipulated time the child died. To get back the life of the child he 
once again moved to Guruvayoor. He read Sandanagopalam story 
and wrote it in Malayalam. Finally, Unniktrishnan (Young Krsna), 
the presiding deity generated a profound feeling to the effect that 
so long as the former lived in his mind why should he try for other 
issues? Thus Poonthanam got rid of the grief and started composing 
stotras and other devotional works; he made it a point to conduct 
bhajan on all mondays at Guruvayoor. He also visited other 
temples and soberly advised the people to sing the virtucs of the 
God, 

The chief works of Poonthanam, which are really of immeasura- 
ble value to the growth of bhakti movement, are Santhanagepalam, 
Jitanappana and Srikrsnakarndmrtam, Besides, Narayana Stotram 
Vasudevastotra, Sauristotram, Haristotram, Jayakrsnastotram, 
Daivamestotram, Vasudeva Balakrsna-stotrai and Anandamritham 
have also been written by him. In dhakti literature his place in 
Kerala is on a par with Ezhuthachan, whose devotional didactism 
in Adhydtmaramayanam can be observed in the Jndnappana of 
Poonthanam. Both unequivocally assure that by chanting bhajan, 
one can attain salvation in the present life itself. The very incep- 
tion of Jianappana is by making reference to the importance of 
ndmajapa; to make the life fruitful, he says, we should always 
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keep at the tonguc-tip, the holy names of God.’ Again he says 
nothing is constart in this world; everything is unknown and 
ordained by God.® By chanting, all the purusdrthas can be attained; 
all ean reach Vaikuntha, the abode of Lord Visnu. All are born 
separately and the same is the case when death occurs; none 
accompanies us. If so, it is meaningless to quarrel and spoil the 
time when people mect in this world in between birth and death.1° 

From the brahmin to Candila, irrespective of any differences, 
all can realise the goal of life by reciting the name of God. This 
has been recognised by the Vedas,Acaryas and the Gita. Therefore 
by chanting the name of God, it may be attempted to attain 
brahman and thereby scek salvation.!? 

By reciting the name of God poverty can be repelled, and wealth 
will be accrued, jivatmd and paramdtmad will unite and moksa can 
be attained.!* 

Kurooramma (AD 1570-1640) was a native of Trichur and she 
became a widow before any issue was born to her. She spent the 
rest of her life by praising the virtues of Guruvayoorappan. She 
was a relative of the famous Vilvamatigalam Swamiyar of the 
medieval period. She spent her life by reciting some of the stotras 
composed by Poonthanam. Renouneing worldly life, she concen- 
trated on moksa by singing devotional songs. 

Vilvamangalam Swamiyar (AD 1575-1660) was a very learned 
person and a firm devotee of Guruvayoorappan. However, he was 
in the habit of visiting other Visnu—Siva temples of Kerala. It is 
said that by virtuc of his bhakti he could see the Almighty by his 
naked eye and he performed pratitistha in many an old temple in 
Kerala. He was chiefly responsible for the reading of Gitagovinda 
in all Visnu temples. 

Thus, for about three centuries the bhakti movement in Kerala 
radiated a new thought-process for the observance of the people. 
A feeling got currency that self-realisation and salvation could be 
attained by brahmins, and avarras alike which in its turn generated 
self-confidence and self-respect among the latter. But this change 
did go unaffected to the people below the caste Hindus. The taboo 
of untouchability and unapproachability attributed to the non-caste 
Hindus, incapacitated them the right to worship in temples; even 
in the twentieth century they had to agitate against the obsolete 
policies of the caste Hindu-dominated government. Thus whatever 

mcy te the Icgical seqence of the bhakti movement, it had little 
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relevance and application so far as the above-mentioned people 
were concerned; to them message of the bhakti movement was a 
gimmic of the learned with little practical importance. 

The bhakti movement, it must be noted, could not influence even 
the elite or the literary luminaries of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The Venmony school of poets in Malayalam literature 
unmistakably proves the categorical rejection of the message of the 
bhakti movement. The political works of this school which were 
fairly popular with the masses, discussed amorus subjects, paying 
little attention to the call of bhakti movement. The observation of 
Krishna Chaitanya is worth citing to have a grip over the 
situation: 


The poetry of the Venmani group was the output of a leisured 
elite, most of whom were Namputiris. Thus there were affinities 
in this situation with that which produced early Manipravalam 
poetry. The fine-spun texture, which was a prime value with this 
group—although it was managed mostly by simple Malayalam 
word and not a rich Sanskrit blend—recalled by association the 
style of early poetry; and not only the style, but a major preoccupa- 
tion too; and that was sex.}% 


Actually the literature of the time was just reflecting the social 
culture of time when morality gave way to the sensuality of the 
privileged upper class people in the society. The poets and society 
of the time are aptly delineated by Prof. T.K. Ravindran while he 
observes: “This group of poets had no inhibition about morality 
in poetry, because, in personal life it was not to be seen anywhere 
around.’’!4 Jf the Venmony school found a receptive readers who 
could share the views of the former it means the sublime spiritual 


atmosphere generated by the bhakti movement did go unappealing 
to the masses at large. 
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Medieval Maharashtra and Muslim Saint-Poets 


NARAYAN H. KULKARNEE 


I 


The medieval Maharashtrian society was an interplay of various 
religious forces, sects and sub-sects. Politically it was ruled by the 
Hindu dynasty of the Yadavas till it was invaded and the Hindu 
rule ended by Alaud-Din Khalji in aD 1239. The Khaljis renamed 
their capital Devagiri as Daulatabad. After a brief Khalji and 
Tughlag interlude the Bahamanis and later their offshoots, viz., 
Nizamshahs of Ahmednagar, Adilshahs of Bijapur, Qutab Shahs of 
Bhajanajar (Hyderabad), Baridshahs of Bidar and Imadshahs 
of Berar became the Muslim rulers of Maharashtra. With the dec- 
line of some of these, Maharashtra became a battleground between 
the Adilshahs and the Mughal emperors till Shivaji liberated his 
homeland and declared himself a sovereign in 1674. After his 
death his son Sambhaji became the Chatrapati in 1680 but was 
captured by the Mughals and cruelly executed in 1689. The next 
twenty years or so was the period of Maratha War of Independence 
till his son Shahu I was released in 1707 to become the Chatrapati. 
His chief ministers, the Peshwas, became prominent in the eighteenth 
century till the British overthrew them in 1818. This political 
framework and an acquaintance with the prevailing religious sects 
and sub-sects are essential to the understanding of the nature and 
importance of the Muslim saint-poets of medieval Maharashtra. 
While politically it might be a battleground for a while, religi- 
ously Maharashtra was a playground for the interplay of various 
sects and sub-sects. The Yadava rulers patronised the traditional 
Vedic religion but its practice in daily life had become much per- 
verted by the monopoly of a few Brihmana pundits who alone 
understood the Sanskrit language in which the ancient scriptures 
and texts were written. They dictated the rules of conduct to the 
illiterate common man according to their whims and fancies with- 
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out reference to the ethical and moral values which should guide 
society. The common man’s superstitious beliefs, his ignorance and 
simplicity, came to be exploited in the name of religion to the 
advantage of the Brahmanas. Traditional religion had come to 
mean either theological obscruantism or rampant ritualism and 
ultimately ritualistic feeling of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas, 
instead of being the spiritual leaders of society were engrossed with 
the gross materialistic good things of life which they closed in the 
garb of religion. Their pedantic commentaries and abstruse meta- 
physics could hardly be understood by the common man. iiite 
excess to which ritualism had been carried may be inferred from 
the Vratakhanda, a compilation by Hemadri, a minister of the 
Yadavas. He prescribed no less than 2,000 rites and ceremonies to 
be performed in the course of 360 days. Hemadri’s Caturvarga 
Cintamani became not only an authority for religious enlightenment 
but also an excuse for feeding the Brahmanas in propitiation of parti- 
cular deities for almost every day of the year. This tragic lack of 
wisdom amidst apparently great learning has been aptly compared 
by Saint Jiinadeva with the plumage of a peacock with eyes all 
over but lacking in essential vision. 

If the traditional Vedic religion had become such a parody whom 
could the common man turn to for his spiritual solace and material 
rewards as well, if possible but to his village gods? Once again 
Jiidnadeva describes the commoner’s pathetic plight graphically. 
“The villager worships god after god, goes to a guru and learns some 
mantra from him, places an image of his choice in a corner at his 
house, and goes on a pilgrimage to temple after temple. For getting 
the god at home, he worships the spirits of the dead ancestors 
with the same devotion as his God, on ekddasis serpents on 
ndgpancami, Durga, on the fourth of the dark fortnight then 
Navacandi on another occasion, Bhairava on Sundays, the /irga 
on Mondays and so on. He worships perpetually without being 
silent even fora moment, at various shrines, like a courtesan 
attracting man after man at the entrance to the town; the devotee 
who thus runs after different gods’’ says Jihdnadeva, “is ignorance 
incarnate’’. 

But material aspirations were of even greater importance to the 
common man than spiritual consolation. Certain gods and gurus 
acquired great fame for the fulfilment of the worldly desires of their 
devotecs. Particularly the animistic god Khandoba of Jejuri Gn 
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Pune district), who gradually came to be converted into a form of 
Siva, became extremely popular among the lower classes of Maha- 
rashtra as the giver of all that was desired in worldly matters. 
Many of the devotees in fulfilment of their vows, walked on fire, 
hung themselves from hooks in front of the image, pierced their 
thighs with iron pieces and resorted to many similar barbaric prac- 
tices. Temple prostitution was carried on by muralis who were 
young girls married to Khandoba and who earned their living by 
begging and prostitution in Khandoba’s name. Even some married 
woman abandoned their families in the name of Khandoba and 
became murcalis. It would not be inappropriate to mention here inci- 
dentally, that Lord Gauranga Prabhu is said to have visited Jejuri 
in AD 1513. He was deeply moved by the life of vice led by the 
muralis there and is said to have persuaded one Indira Devi to 
abandon her wicked ways. 

Was the Natha Sampradaya an alternative to the pedantic but 
perverted Vedic religion or the crude animism in the name of 
religion which took its place? Dr. N.N. Bhattacharyya in an article 
traces the Natha sect’s origin to tantrism. Be that as it may, the 
chief protagonists of this all-India sect (of which Goraksanatha is 
generally believed to have been the real founder sometime between 
the tenth and twelfth centuries) in Maharashtra were Gahini- 
natha, and Nivrttinatha the elder brother of Jianadeva. Presum- 
ably to popularise the sect in Maharashtra Gahininatha mixed 
devotion to Lord Krsna with yogic sddhand, the basic ingredient of 
this sect. Hathayoga Pradipika is regarded as the Bible of this 
sect while Gahininatha wrote Goraksa Gitd for the Maharashtrians 
Nivrttinatha was Jnhanadeva’s guru and as such Jianadeva himself 
was a Nathapanthi. Mukunda Raja, the first great poet of Marathi 
who compiled Vivekasindhu in AD 1185 is also regarded as a Natha- 
panthi and to the extent to which he tried to infuse gurubhakti 
(devotion for the guru) yogic séddhand and experience with Vedanta, 
perhaps he might be so regarded. Lakshman Shastri Joshi, however, 
is of the opinion that Vivekasindhu preaches the Vedanta as pro- 
founded by Sankaracarya. It has to be observed, however, that the 
metaphysics and mysticism of Mukundaraja were beyond the com- 
mon man’s grasp. Some of his tenets certainly militated against the 
needs of the situation, namely, that a mystic should never reveal 
his inner secret lest the people might misunderstand it, and that 
contemplation of the Paramidtnidn turns back the devotee from the 
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world and enables him to see the vision of his self. As far as 
Jfianadeva is concerned, from the description of Siva and Sakti or 
the details regarding kundalini and yogamdayd in Jitanesvari, it 
could also be deemed to have been influenced by the Natha philo- 
sophy. Jiianadeva’s younger sister Muktabai is supposed to be guru 
of the Nathapanthi Changdeva. Dr. P.C. Dheve, says however, 
that Yogini Muktabai is not the same. It has been said that Baba 
Ratan Haji, a Muslim, was converted to Natha Sampradaya and 
was responsible in turn for converting many of his co-religionists, 
to this sect. The Natha Sampradayis have written many Marathi 
works. But despite these, the sect failed to strike deep roots in 
Maharashtra probably an account of its excessive emphasis of yogic 
sadhana of a very strict nature. A separate sub-sect called Kanphatas 
which specialised in piercing the disciples ears and adorning them 
with crystalline, metallic or ivory adornments came into being. 
These adornments themselves came to acquire spiritual significance. 
Dr. Briggs in his work on the sect is of the opinion that the 
Muslims gave this name as a pejorative. In course of time it must 
have deteriorated a great deal. For, saint-poet Tukaram of the 
seventeenth century makes derisive reference to the Kanphatas. 
The Mahanubhava sect, unlike the Natha Sampradaya is a typi- 
cally Maharashtrian sect inasmuch as its founder Mahatma Cakra- 
dhara enjoined upon his followers to stay in Maharashtra only. 
The Mahanubhavas are also the progenitors of Maratha prose. 
Cakradhara died in Ap 1274 (a year before Jiandeva’s birth) and 
thus founded his esoteric order in the heydays of the Yadavas. 
Although by birth a Gujarati (born in AD 1194), Paithan (in 
Aurangabad district) became his headquarters, so to say. The 
Mahanubhavas accept only four incarnations of the Supreme Being 
and call them Harsa in Krtavuga, Datta in Tretdyuga Sri Krsna in 
Dvapurayuga and Chakradhara himself in Kaliyuga. Their Patica- 
krsnas are, apart from Sri Krsna himself, Dattatreya, Changadeva, 
Cakrapani, Govindaprabhu and Cakradhara Svami himself. The 
last three are not legendary gods but the gurus who were responsi- 
ble for the founding and expansion of the sect. According to this 
sect Sri Krsna is not an avatara of Visnu but the Parabrahma him- 
self. The Dattatreya of this sect is one-faced but four-handed. 
Image worship is forbidden but all objects touched by or associated 
with Cakradhara are held in great veneration. Cakradhara forbade 
his followers from using new clothes; it meant falling prey to temp- 
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tation. Samnyasa had great significance for this sect. All the four 
varnas and women too could take to samnyasa. The conduct enjoined 
upon the followers was much more negativistic than positive. These 
negative regulations merely replaced Vedic ritualism with their own 
and probably stood in the way of the popularisation of the sect.. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that the Mahanubhavas are 
opposed to the Vedas; but it would appear that Cakradhara preach- 
ed within the broad framework of varnasrama dharma, Only violence 
involved in the animal sacrifice in Vedic rituals is not acceptable 
to them. Among their venerated texts like Lila Caritra, Govinda 


Prabhu Caritra, Sri Krsna Caritra etc. compiled by the followers of 


the sect may be traced the beginnings of Marathi biography. The 
Mahanubhava sect in its own way certainly aimed at reforming the 
traditional Vedic religion as it prevailed in the Yadava days simul- 
taneously with the perversions in the Natha stream after Goraksa 
Natha. But the negativistic and overwhelming ritualism and its 
excessive emphasis on saliinydsa for self-realization led to its unpopu- 
larity. The perversities that entered into this sect later attracted 
adverse notice from Sant Ekanatha as well as Sant Tukaram (of 
the Warkari Sampradaya). The Sect stood no chance of popularity 
when Cakradhara went so far as to dub Vitthala, one of the most 
popular deities of the common man, as a dacoit. Moreover the 
Mahanubhavas were themselves afraid of their herehtical opinions. 
and so locked up their teachings in secret coded scripts known only 
to themselves. 

Yet another attempt to purify and revive the traditional Vedic 
religion was made by Ntsimha Sarasvati in the fourteenth century 
by founding the cult of Dattatreya. Nrsimha Sarasvati (1378-1438) 
is himself regarded as the reincarnation of Sripada Srivallabha of 
Pithapuram (in Andhra Pradesh). Nrsimha Sarasvati’s life, full of 
miracles (such as curing the Bahamani king Allauddin by mere 
blessing) is recounted in Guru Caritra, the Gospel of this sect. 
Dattareya with three faces representing Brahmi-Visnu-MaheSsa 
and the three guzas—Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—is a popular deity 
in the Hindu pantheon praised alike by Sant Ekanatha and Sant 
Tukaram. The drati in praise of Dattatreya by Ekanatha is very 
popular in this sect itself. Ekanath’s guru Janardana Svami, the 
ziladar of Daulatabad was a follower of this cult and Ekandtha 
himself was visited by Lord Dattatreya in the form of a fagir. 
Dasapant whose prolific versc exceeds a lakh was also of an ardent 
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follower of the sects. In Maharashtra’s religious life the sect has a 
place even today. But the reason could be that it is hoped to 
guarantee material results if one practises a particular way of life 
(sakama bhakti). \ts gospel the Gurucaritra is read by students who 
want to get through their examinations without reading their books 
and other persons with similar objects in view. Nrsimha Sarasvati 
was a strict believer in the vara@sarma dharma and enjoined upon 
his followers particularly the Brahmanas even more strict regula- 
tions. If we are to believe Gurucaritra, the Bahamanis, the Adilshahs, 
the Qutubshahs were won over by Nrsimha Sarasvati with his 
miraculous powers. In a broader perspective his efforts can be 
regarded as an attempt to reconcile the Muslim rule to the Hindu 
way of life. But the effort connot be said to have succeeded. 

The Ananda Sampradaya regards Shahadatta Allama Prabhu who 
was probably a Muslim convert from Hinduism, as an incarnation 
of Dattatreya. The god Dattatreya gave darsana, to his devotees in 
the form of a fagir. To that extent the Ananda Sampradaya may 
be regarded either as an Islamic version of Datta Sampradaya or 
at least as a sub-cult of that sect. To add to the variety of sects in 
Maharashtra we may mention the Caitanya Sampradaya which, 
however, has nothing to do with Lord Gauranga Prabhu. The 
warkari Tukaram’s own guru was Baba Caitanya. But the Baba as 
well as other main exponents of the Caitanya sect were appropria- 
ted by the Muslims as their ally not so much because of their 
spirituality as for their alleged miraculous powers of granting 
material rewards. This also happened in respect of saintly persons 
following the cult of Dattatreya. This was one of the results of” 
Nrsimha Sarasvati’s attempts to reconcile the Muslims to the 
Hindu way of life if such was his intention. Similarly Raghava 
Caitanya, probable founder of the Caitanya sect around sixteenth 
century and his followers Keshava Caitayna, Baba Caitayna and 
Ananta Caitanya are venerated by the Muslims as Hazrat Ladley 
Mashykh. Gesu Dasaz, Shaikh Shahabuddin and Shaikh Alaud- 
din respectively. The followers of either Caitanya sect or Ananda 
sect were limited in Maharashtra; these sects had more influence in 
the bordering regions of Karnataka. 

On the border between Karnataka and Maharashtra near 
Kalyan also flourished the Lingayata sect or Virsaivism. Whether 
Basavesvara, the minister of king Bijjala Kalacuri of Basava 
Kalyan was its founder or not, he was certainly its greatest preacher.. 
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He propagated his new sect in the twelfth century from Basava 
Kalyan, at present in Bidar district of Karnataka not far away 
from the bordering district of Osmanabad in Maharashtra. The 
Lingayatas are known because they wear the /i/iga, representing 
Lord Siva, which is the size and shape of a small berry encased in 
a small casket. It hangs from their neck as enjoined upon them by 
BasaveSvara. The sect flourishing mainly on the Karnataka- 
Maharashtra borders is also of borderline importance in the 
religious life of medieval Maharashtra. Of greater importance 
though much smaller in membership is the Nagesa Sampradaya 
originating from Wadwal Siddha Naganath, a ‘realised’ saintly 
person believed to have been endowed with miraculous powers 
(siddha). The followers of this sect have made significant contri- 
butions to Marathi literature. 


II 


The above-describedgsects and cults were overshadowed by the 
Warkari Sampradaya, certainly in popularity and in social and 
even in political significance according to some. The sect 
is called Warkari because of its annual pilgrimage (wari) to the 
Shrine of Lord Vitthala at Pandharpur (in Sholapur district). It is 
also described as the cult of Vitthala, or the Bhagvata Sampradaya 
or the Pandharpur movement. The external mark of the Warkaris 
is the wearing of a necklace of tulsi seeds; it forbids them from 
falsehood, adultery, violence, meat-eating and drinking. At the 
Same time it enjoins upon them fasting every fortnight on ekddasi 
day, annual pilgrimage to Pandharpur in the company of followers 
in Asadha and Karttika months, the recital of the mantra Rama, 
Krsna, Hari as many times as possible, wearing of special mudrds 
‘(marks) on their faces, spending their time in the company of 
saintly and?religious persons (satsaviga), singing bhajans (devotional 
songs) and-kirtans (religious discourses interspersed with songs) are 
also very; important for the Warkaris. These external marks have 
evolved by4 themselves. As a sect it is distinguished by its stress 
on devotion |to and love for God as the major means of self- 
realisation and is thus fully in tune with the bhakti movement in 
-other parts of India. 

Rev. Macnicol speaks eloquently of the ecstasy bordering on 
‘which the Warkaris in large groups sing on the banks of the 
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On Bhima’s banks all gladness is 
In Pandhari the abode of Bliss. 


This is the refrain of many a song that is re-echoed by the choirs 
of singers that journey with eager expectations, year alter year.) 10 
Pandharpur to have the darsan of Vitthala. “There is little outwardly 
to distinguish the worship of this shrine from that of a hundred 
others throughout the land. The image is rudely fashioned and has 
no grace of form. The worship is that which is commonly per- 
formed in any Hindu temple. What gives it distinctive character is 
the special song services, the kirtans and bhajans that are conduc- 
ted for hours at Pandharpur and other centres of the cult (e.g. 
Nandi, the samadhi of Jilandeva and Dehu, the birthplace of 
Tukaram, both a few km off Pune) listening to the exhortations of 
some famous preacher or Haridasa (lit. slave of God) who bases 
his discourses upon verses from such great saint-poets as Jnhane- 
$yara, Namadeva, Ekanatha or Tukaram, with the teaching is 
skilfully combined the singing of a choir. These kirtans have a 
profound emotional impact on the multitudes gathered in eager 
expectation at the holy place. The songs of the old saints awaken 
and in some degree satisfy the deep desires of their hearts. So 
also groups will gather for what are called bhajans, when there is 
no preaching, but they continue often for hours, singing those songs 
of longing and ecstasy.”’ The thrill of these gatherings has to be 
experienced first-hand to be understood. It has also to be noted 
that a large portion of these bhajans furnished the paslmody of the 
reforming Prarthané Samaj while some of the greatest of modern 
Indians, such as Justice M.G. Ranade and Sir R.G. Bhandarkar 
have found in them perhaps more than in the ancient scriptures, 
nourishment for their own religious life. 

The verses of Jiinadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha and Tukaram 
have been referred to in the above passage. Though nearly fifty 
different saints may be counted among the Sampradaya’s followers, 
these four may be called the pillars of the Pandharpur movement. 
The pioneer was Jnanadeva (or JiianeSvara AD 1275-96) a genius, 
son of an outcaste Brahmana, apart from performing certain 
miracles (such as making a buffalo recite Vedas etc.) for the gullible, 
composed Bhavartha-Dipika, popularly called Jiidnesvari within. 
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that brief life span. It is a Marathi commentary upon the Bhagavad 
Gitd, a popular exposition of a popular text which he chose as_ the 
instrument of his instruction. It is undoubtedly a traditional, 
philosophical work, but with his genius he translated the wider, 
timeless truths in idiom and wealth of homely illustration thereby 
bringing from the heights of the Himalayas as it were, philosophy 
and religion to the hearts and homes of Maharashtra. It graphically 
conveyed the message of Sri Krsna, a message of hope, of courage 
and duty to the bewildered people of Maharashtra in the days of 
their undoing at the hands of the invading Muslims. The context 
of the Gira, the sermon of Sri Krsna to Arjuna and it so fulfilment 
in action—it all points out to one moral Dharma. Jhanesvara swept 
away much nonsense, stimulated clear thinking and more than 
anything else, filled the people with a prior faith and hope in 
redemption. “‘Where the Moon is, there is Moonlight, where fire 
exists, there is burning power, where Krsna is, there is victory. 
Confidence in Him is the beginning of bhakti,” Jiianesvari is 
deemed to be of such universal significance and impart that the 
UNESCO has undertaken its translation into its six working lang- 
uages: English, French, Russian, Spanish, Arabic and Chinese. 
Apart from it, for further popular enlightenment Jilanesvara also 
wrote his Amritarubhar or “Elixir of Expcrience”’ and abharigs or 
devotional lyrics. 

Namadeva was a tailor and Jiane$vara’s contemporary but 
outlived him by over fifty years (d. 1350). He is regarded as the 
one who really set the sect upon proper footing and ushered in the 
Democracy of Devotion. ““We have discovered the secret: Iet us 
propagate the Bhagavan’s Dharma, what use are pilgrimage while 
the mind still remains full of evil?” He asked. To propound the 
philosophy learnt from Jianadeva, however, he himself undertook 
a long pilgrimage and went as far as Ghuman in Punjab where he 
is still venerated asa great saint in Sikh gurudwaras. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is illustrated the underlying unity of bhakti movement all 
over India as in this triumphal tour of Namadeva. In his abhaigs 
which are on the lips of every Warkari he not only expressed his 
religious yearnings but also preached moral ideals illustrated with 
Puranic examples and used homely imagery for easy grasp. He 
penetrated to the essence through the externals. “A stone God 
and his mark devotee cannot satisfy each other. Such gods have 
been brokent o pieces by the Turks, or have been flung into water,” 
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Says Nama, “and yet they do not cry.” Is it not amazing, he asks, 
that people should discard the animate and worship a dead stone? 
They kill a living ram to perform a Soma sacrifice; they paint a red 
stone with red lead and women and children fall prostrate before it. 
People worship a serpent made of clay but take up cudgels to kill 
a living one. All these are vain, declares Nama: “‘the only pursuit 
of value is to utter the Name of God.” Can pure bhakti be empha- 
sised in more resounding terms? 

Jianadeva and Namadeva formed a nucleus for this democracy 
of devotion. Others soon followed from all ranks and classes of 
people. Nivritti, Sopana Deva and Muktabai were Jnanadeva’s own 
two brothers and the sister respectively. To this group came to 
belong Gora the potter, Savata the gardener, Sena the barber, 
Narahari the goldsmith, Chokha the Mahar (untouchable), Joga 
Paramanand, an oilman, Janabai, the maidservant, Sakhubai a 
housewife, Kanhopatra, a prostitute. (Only Sena, Kanhopatra and 
Sakhubai are separated from Namadeva by about a century.) They 
also sang of the Lord in their own way in their abhavigs using 
similes and metaphors from their professions. Their value signi- 
ficance lie according to Rev. Macnicol, ‘‘in their affirmation of the 
claims of the human heart and the moral and religious sequences 
that follow from that affirmation. These are the elements in them 
that gave them power and enabled them to make an appeal so far 
reaching and so profound. It was a splendid effort of the Hindu 
soul to break the bondage under which it had lain so long. It at 
last‘ stirred in its long sleep, and turned its drowsy eyes towards 
the dawn.” 

From the middle of the fifteenth century we come across another 
cluster of saints: Bhanudasa, Janardana Svami and Ekanatha. 
They are distinguished not by their ecstatic devotion or extreme 
emotionalism but signify a balance between other-worldliness and 
the duties and obligations of this mundane life. Bhanudasa was 
born at Paithan on the Godavari about 1448. He is supposed to 
have brought back the image of Vitthala from Hampi (Vijaynagar) 
whither it had been removed for safety from Muslim hands. He 
was the great grandfather of Ekanatha. His disciple was Janardana 
Svami, guru of Ekanatha, and Qiladar of Daulatabad till his death 
in 1579. He devoted himself to the service of God even while he 
was performing his worldly duties a model for Ekanatha for 
combination of spiritual and worldly life. He was respected alike 
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by Hindus and Muslims. Ekanatha (1533-99) all through his life 
was noted for his industry, regularity, patience and equanimity. 
His shaming an arrogant Muslim into repentance by sheer patience, 
his redemption of a prostitute, his kindly treatment of an untouch- 
able boy and a thirsty donkey and several other instances speak 
not only of his saintly qualities but of practical spiiituality. 

Ekanatha wrote works like Catulsloki Bhagavata, Rukmini 
Svayamvara, Bhavartha Ramayana in which he urged the establish- 
ment of true Ramarajya, and edited the text of Jianesvari. But his 
reputation chiefly rests on his great commentary on the eleventh 
chapter of the Bhagavata (Ekanathit Bhagavata), another gospel of 
the Warkaris after Jianesvari, It covers every conceivable subject 
connected with Vedantic philosophy with religion, with morality, 
but the predominant preaching is of bhakti as the main means of 
self-realization and Bhagavata Dharma as an embodiment of moral 
ideals and ethical values. The pundits of Varanasi were enraged at 
this what the vernacular they considered as vulgarization of a 
sacred Sanskrit text but soon realised their error and arranged the 
celebration of the completed manuscript by procession in a_palan- 
quin. Ekanatha also wrote a great deal which might be described 
as folk literature spiritualising the traditions and aspects of practical 
professional life. 

Tukaram (1608-49), a contemporary of young Shivaji is at the 
summit and culmination of this long tine of devotees traced above. 
A petty grocer of Dehu (a village not very far from Pune) his heart 
was not in business. Recent researches have revealed that there 
were arguments in the family as to who should carry on the family 
tradition of having at least one of its members fully devoted to 
religious life. Tukaram was the obvious choice, for God was 
Tukaram’s all in all. All earthly things, money and property, he 
counted as filth. God was his food and drink. The world was 
nothing to him. Moreover he is supposed to have been blessed by a 
guru, Baba Caitanya. His sharp-tongued wife had certainly no 
sympathy towards his spiritual yearnings. He himself by nature 
was most kind-hearted. Mahipati, the biographer of the saint-poets, 
described him as helping the sick, carrying the burdens of the weary, 
giving water to the thirsty and food to the hungry, going on 
errands for the fame. It was no wonder he failed in his business, 
and was carried away by his grand obsession and completely took 
to spiritual life and the ways of a mystic. Although presumably 
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unlettered he was so full of love for God in a variety of forms that 
he burst into unexpected but inspired poetry called abhaiigs. These 
abhangs or the cries of a heart and soul which sensed Vi;thala in 
everything around the animate as well as the inanimate world. 
Although a mystic poet at his best Tukaram can establish rapports 
with the common man to such an extent that till today he is the 
greatest in popular estimation, certainly the widest in the extent of 
his influence. The popularity of his abhargs has continued undimi- 
nished till today, and many of them have been still in vogue and 
counted as proverbs. The reason could be that his spirituality and 
longing for Vitthala is deeply steeped with humanism. Pining for 
Vitthala he repeatedly stressed that he favours those who commis- 
serate with the suffering humanity and try to alleviate the miseries 


of this world. 


Ill 


To those who want to connect the religious revival as demons- 
trated in these various sects and sub-sects with the rise of the 
political power of the Marathas, Ramadasa (1608-83), supplies 
the missing link, so to say. Unlike the saint-poets of the Warkari 
cult Ramadasa established his own Samartha Samparadaya and 
founded many mathas and temples for the propagation of his faith 
even outside Maharashtra. Moreover he had close relations with. 
Shivaji himself though the exact nature of this relation is clouded 
with controversy. At the age of tewlve Narayan Suryaji Thosar 
fled from the marriage-altar and spent the next twelve years in 
sadhana. His Karundstakas during this period evoke his spiritual 
yearnings. He spent the next twelve years in pilgrimage all over 
India and even in Nepal. He was blessed by Lord Ramacandra 
Himself and thereafter became Samartha (powerful) Ramadasa. 
He then took up the organisation of his disciples and his sect on. 
firm foundations. He set up eleven temples of Hanuman to begin 
with, several temples of Lord Rama, visited Pandharpur too, and 
spent all the remaining years of his life in personally propagating 
the philosophy of his sect, travelling all over Maharashtra and 
beyond and establishing numerous mafhas for the purpose. He 
propounded traditional Hindu philosophy in his own way in his. 
famous composition Ddsabodha sometime around ap 1655. 

Among Maharashtrian historians there has been never a ending. 
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debate over the exact nature of Ramadasa’s relationship with 
Shivaji. At the beginning of this century archivist historian Raj- 
wade propounded the view that Ramadasa was Rashtraguru acti- 
vely guiding Shivaji in his political career. Prof. N.R. Pathak spent 
almost a lifetime declaring time and again that Ramadasa’s work 
and influence were primarily religious and only secondarily poli- 
tical. Such is the opinion of the English biographers of Ramadasa, 
Rev. Deming and Rev. Abbot. Dr. A.G. Pawar has gone to the 
other extreme and regards Ramadasa as no better than another 
spiritual guru of Shivaji, like Baba Yakut or Mauni Baba. The 
truth lies somewhere in between these extremes. Both Shivaji and 
Ramadasa were the creators as well as the participators in the new 
life that was surging through Maharashtra during the seventeenth 
century. That they were contemporaries working for a common 
cause is undeniable. The controversy regarding the personal con- 
tacts between Shivaji and Ramadasa is not of secondary importance 
as stated by Prof.S.R. Sharma but of primary significance inasmuch 
as on it depends the issue of Ramadasa’s active guidance to 
Shivaji in his political affairs. The earliest date assigned to their 
first meeting is 1649. But this has been derived from internal 
evidence while if archival evidence is to be believed it could not be 
earlier than 1672 by which time Shivaji had already attained a 
great deal of success in his life’s mission of creating an indepen- 
dent State of the Marathas. 

A dispassionate perusal of the Ddasabodha indicates clearly that 
it is neither a political testament nor a philosophy of history but 
a work of metaphysics combined with religious instruction. Although 
in Ramadasa’s life and psalmody Rama and Hanuman are of great 
importance they were not his exclusive deities. Tulja Bhavani was 
of equal importance. To her he prayed, “I ask Thee of only one 
thing my mother: Promote the cause of the king in our very life 
time. I have heard of Thy exploits in the past, but show Thy power 
to day.” There are several other hymns and dratis composed by 
him in praise of other gods and goddesses. 

His prayer to Tulja Bhavani cited above, his correspondence with 
Shivaji (collected after 1672), his detailed advice to Sambhaji on 
his accession to follow his father Shivaji’s way, his exhortations on 
the duties of the king and the soldiers, his outbursts on the politi- 
cal degradation and social perversions of his period, his cries of 
pure joy in the kingdom of bliss (anandvari bhuvan) brought about 
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in Maharashtra by Shivaji—all these and many other utterances of 
his have misled many historians to looking upon Ramadasa as one 
politically oriented. But there is no evidence whatsoever to suggest 
that he ever dabbled in political affairs of his time. In his works he 
has used the term Rajkaran more to connote cleverness or alertness, 
circumspection in action rather than politics. His Maharashtra 
Dharma is not very different from Hindu religion as practised 
elsewhere. At the same time Ramadasa was undoubtedly far more 
aware than the Warkaris, of the religious anarchy, social degrada- 
tion and political situation of his time and yearned for all-round 
emancipation. It cannot be denied that activism characterised his 
teachings, that he possessed practical wisdom and was endowed 
with an intellectual pragmatism which he brought to bear upon 
spiritual life as well. The Warkari Sampradaya evolved of its own 
whereas Ramadasa made positive attempts to organise his sect. His 
instructions to his mahants to gather and win over religious assem- 
blies are so practical and detailed that they can be applied to 
workers in the political field as well and are hence liable to mis- 
construction. Ramadasa more than any other saint of medieval 
Maharashtra endeavoured to provide a sound organisational 
foundation for the religious life of the people. He drew the people’s 
minds to the performances and duties and stressed all-round deve- 
lopment of human personality. His religious zeal and fervour recall 
to our mind those of Swami Vivekananda in modern times (while 
the Warkaris remind us of Lord Gauranga Prabhu). 

As it happened Ramadasa’s disciples and followers, be it Dinkar 
Gosavi, Giridhar Swami, Atmarambuwa Ekkelihalikar or the Das 
Panchayatan itself, always strictly emphasized Ramadasa’s religious 
preachings in the traditional manner. Prof. S.M. Mate has dubbed 
it as Ramadasa’s defeat at his disciples hands. It is noteworthy that 
the fervour of Ramadasa attracted saint-poets of other sects. Besides 
Ramadasa Jayaramaswami Vadgaonkar, Ranganathaswami Niga- 
likar, Anandamirti Brahmanalkar and Keshavswami Bhaganagarkar 
are the other four saints of the Daspanchayatan (quintet of das). 
Of these the last was a Nathpanthi and the two before him belong- 
ed to the Ananda Sampradaya mentioned earlier. While these and 
other followers of Ramadasa continued to interpret Ramadasa as 
yet another other-worldly saint-poet, R&amadasa’s nineteenth and 
early twelfth centuries admirers took him up as an idol for nation- 
alistic worship. Many of Tilak’s followers drew their spiritual 
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sustenance from Rimadasa as they understood him. The apprecia- 
tive articles written by a (later) ardent devotee of bhakti cult like 
L.R. Pangarkar (twentieth century biographer of saints and histori- 
an of Marathi literature) were considered so seditious as to be 
confiscated in 1908! S.S. Dev felt so inspired by Ramadasa that he 
devoted his entire life to the collection and publication of every- 
thing relating to this saint, mostly at his expense. All that we know 
of Ramadasa and his sect today is mostly due to Dev’s life 
mission. 


IV 


There is undoubted social significance attached to the work of the 
various religious sects which have been briefly described above. The 
late Justice M.G. Ranade was practically the first historian of the 
Marathas to sum it up in a very eloquent fashion. ““The religious 
movement,’ says Ranade, “which, commencing with Jiianadeva 
who lived in the fifteenth century (sic), can be traced to the end of 
the last century (eighteenth century) as a steady growth in spiritual 
values. It gave us a literature of considerable value in the varnacu- 
lar language of the country. It modified the strictness of the old spirit 
of caste exclusiveness. It raised the Sidra classes to a position of 
spiritual power and social importance, almost equal to that of the 
Brahmanas. It gave sanctity to the family relations, and raised the 
status of woman. It made the nation more humane, at the same 
time more prone to hold together by mutual toleration. It suggested 
and partly carried out a plan of reconciliation with the Mohamme- 
dans. It subordinated the importance of rites and ceremonies, and 
of pilgrimages and fasts, and of learning and contemplation, to the 
higher excellence of worship by means of love and faith. It checked 
the excesses of polytheism. It tended in all these ways to raise the 
nation generally to a higher level of capacity both of thought and 
action, and prepared it in a way no other nation in India was _pre- 
pared to take the lead in re-establishing a united native power in 
the place of foreign domination. These appear to us to be the 
principal features of the religion of Maharashtra, which Sant 
Ramadasa had in view when he advised Shivaji’s son to follow in 
his father’s footsteps and propagate his faith, at once tolerant and 
catholic, deeply spiritual and yet not iconoclastic.” 

A closer analysis of the religious revival in Maharashtra indicates 
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that Ranade certainly has overestimated its significance, mainly 
because he has equated preaching with practice and seems to 
believe that what was preached was achieved. Preaching alone can 
rarely bring about any great transformation on a large scale. 
Nevertheless the saint-poets in their own way did elevate the 
people to a higher plane of existence. In medieval Maharashtra 
religion and whatever went in its name exercised far greater influ- 
ence on the minds of the people than any doing of the political 
rulers, be they Hindu or Muslim. The saint-poets tended to purify, 
simplify and revitalise Hindu religion and to that extent the religi- 
ous movements, sects and sub-sects on the whole had a beneficial 
impact upon society. 

First of all the domination of the Brahmanas in the spiritual 
sphere was broken down by the incessant preachings of the saint- 
poets. They asserted the dignity of the human soul which is quite 
independent of the accident of its birth. They repeatedly pointed 
out that anyone could attain salvation by faith and love despite 
one’s birth in an humble caste or class. The saints fostered a 
democratic spirit by emphasizing the equality of all men and 
women in the eyes of God. Particularly in the Warkari movement 
caste differences were forgotten in the annual pilgrimages to 
Pandharpur and the mixed religious gatherings on the way and on 
the banks of the Chandrabhaga (or the Bhima). They certainly 
ushered in the democracy of devotion. 

The saint-poets helped the common man in another way. They 
pointed out that it was not necessary to abandon material life for 
the sake of salvation. Savinydsa or retiring to the forest was not a 
prerequisite for spiritual attainments. Such bliss was possible in 
spite of one’s being burdened with the cares of tending and raising 
a family provided one had enough faith and devotional love for 
God. Doing one’s duty, carrying on one’s hereditary profession in 
the right spirit, attending to the obligations of a worldly life, were 
not incompatible with spiritual life and attainments. It has to be 
noted that while Vedas had been made inaccessible to woman by 
Manu and thus traditional Vedic religion denied any hope to 
women as a class the saint-poets assured all classes including 
women spiritual progress if they followed the path of devotion 
(bhakti). Women are to be found in promising positions in all 
newly arisen sects. 

The saint-poets strongly condemned the crude worship of abot 1- 
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ginal gods and village goddesses and the frightful rites and sacrifices 
carried on in the name of worship of some primitive divinity. They 
denounced in no uncertain terms the worship of stocks and stones 
and the offerings to a merciful when the image did not symbolise 
the Supreme Being. At the same time they were practical enough 
to appreciate that an average man finds the worship of the formless 
Absolute very difficult. Yet the saints of Maharashtra always 
regarded image worship as purely ancillary to real faith and devo- 
tion. Also if we find a great deal of religious toleration in medieval 
Maharashtrian society it can be easily attributed to the preaching 
of the saint-poets. They were never too strong in condemning sects 
other than their own. They did not consume those who abandoned 
their own sects and embraced other ways. On the other hand there 
was a great deal of mutual exchange —give-and-take. As we have 
noticed there was an absolutely free intercourse among various 
sects. The sectarian differences were never carried to the extreme 
as in South India. Religious persecution of one sect by another 
was unheard of. No instances have come to light of violent dis- 
turbance, large-scale migrations or desertion of villages on account 
of such persecution. 

Politically speaking the creation of a Maratha nation was to an 
extent made possible by the saint-poets deliberately fostered the 
growth and development of Marathi language and literature. Langu- 
age is one of the potent forces that moulds men into a nationality. 
By choosing the language of the people for religious instruction 
the saint-poets created a common bond and common heritage 
which could be utilised by Shivaji later on. Divided as the medieval 
Maharashtrian society was by castes and subcastes, sects and sub- 
sects, each of which recommended its own distinctive way of life, 
nothing could be more effective in uniting it than a common langu- 
age. In those days of rudimentary means of communications and 
absence of mechanical mass media kirtans and bhajans were the 
main instruments for bringing large bodies of men together. This 
religious fraternity singing devotional songs and listening to dis- 
courses in their own tongue, created ties that went far beyond the 
purely spiritual. 

All the saint-poets were men of God and there was no hypocrisy 
about them. Their sincerity and honesty of purpose are transparent 
in their verses. They practised what they preached. They led ex- 
emplary lives which beneficially influenced large number of men 
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and women in later generations. Whatever the actual words of 
their poetic sermons and the differences in interpreting the God 
and the world there was always a strong undercurrent of high 
moral values, lofty ethical norms, noble sentiments and dignified 
approach. It appears in their preaching. How could the society 
remain unaffected albeit in a limited way? By intentionally choosing 
to preach and write in the language of the people, by giving poetic 
expression to their deep religious experiences and emotions and 
also by making a seminal contribution to the growth of Marathi 
they forged the common bond of language which is one of the most 
powerful factors in the creation of a sense of nationality. If Jiana- 
deva’s Bhavartha-Dipika and Ekanatha’s Bhagavata are unrivalled 
classics of popular enlightenment, the ubhanga gdathas (collections) 
of Namadeva and Tukaram are unique repositories of the Quintes- 
sence of true religion combined with practical wisdom for the 
common man. All the saint-poets of medieval Maharashtra toge- 
ther created a cultural heritage which Shivaji sought to defend and 
propagate through political independence. 


Vy 


While attaching little importance generally to the religious move- 
ments and sects in Maharashtra. V.K. Rajwade, however, agreed 
with many others that these succeeded in halting the spread of 
Islam on a large scale. The scale of Islamicinvasion of Maharash- 
tra itself has to be measured. Sufi proselytizers from the 
North had descended into the Deccan even before the Khalji 
invasion and we have reason to believe that Alaud-din Khalji’s way 
was paved with their efforts. Momin Arif (Devagiri), Jalalud-din 
Gauj Khan Baba Shafud-din and Shamsuddin (Hyderabad), 
Hyat Qalandar (Mangial Pir) Hisamud-din (Gulbarga), Sheikh 
Sahid (Talikot), Shaikh Sarmart (Sagar-Shahapur), Shaha Quta 
Rahman (Ellichpur), were active during the days of the 
Yadava rulers themselves. But they become much more agressive 
when the Hindus were politically subjugated and the Bahamnis 
replaced the Yadavas. They had close connections with the court, 
dabbled in royal politics, many of them had acquired wealth too 
and were politically supported in their activities. The concept of 
the Sufi as the other-worldly mystic in Islam is erroneous. The 
celebrated Sufi Saint Hazrat Nizamud-din of Delhi sent seven 
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hundred Sufi activists to the Deccan first under the leadership of 
Shaikh Munajud-din in ap 1300. After his death in 1309 another 
batch of seven hundred was sent under his brother Burhanud-din 
Garib Shah. Daulatabad became their headquarters for the spread 
of Islamin Maharashtra. With political support they desecrated 
temples, destroyed shrines and monasteries, and converted with 
violence Hindus into Muslims and temples into mosques. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that it was nothing but 
religious oppression throughout. Muslim rule in this part of India 
tended to be more tolerant than elsewhere. That a saintly person 
like Janardanasvami, guru of Ekanatha, was not only retained as 
the commander of the Daulatabad fort by the Bahamanis but was 
also respected by them for his spiritual status may, perhaps be 
regarded as indicative of their religious policy in general, though 
this largely depended on the individual ruler. It is said that instead 
of Friday (which is holy to the Muslims) Thursday was declared a 
public holiday at Daulatabad since it was the day of Dattatreya, 
Janardanasvami’s god. On the other hand we have the story of 
his disciple Ekanatha on whom a Muslim spat every time he return- 
ed from a bath in the Godavari. Ekanatha ultimately put him to 
shame by his saintly patience, but the Muslims’ action shows how 
confident their community felt of being backed by the ruling power 
even in their misconduct. Ekanatha’s poem entitled “‘Hindu-Turuk 
Samvad”’ (dialogue between a Hindu and a Muslim) in which each 
criticises the religion of the other but finally embraces the other, 
realizing that they are looked upon alike by God is more indica- 
tive of the saint’s own attitude than of the actual state of relations 
between the two communities. 

It cannot be denied, however, that many Hindus were attracted 
by the miracle-making powers and siddhis which some of the Sufis 
were presumed to have acquired. Sant Ekanatha makes a reference 
to Daval Malik, one such saint. In the fifteenth century this disci- 
ple of Hazrat Shah Alam earned a great reputation for his curative 
powers for not only human beings but even animals. He was said 
to have received these powers through Hazrat Shah Alam. Conse- 
quently he excercised enormous influence over the Hindus. Nearly 
360 of his chi/las (or enshrined relics) were thronged more by the 
Hindus than the Muslims. Even Brahmanas took to worshipping 
Daval Malik. And even today there are certain Brahmana families 
bearing the surname Davalbhaktas. This was not confined only to the 
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communers. For example Malaji Bhosle, Shivaji’s grandfather 
was believed to have begot two sons through the blessings of Shah 
Sharif of Anmadnagar. Hence he named them Shahaji and Sharifji 
and this has been recorded in the earliest biography of Shivaji 
(Sabhasad, Ap 1696). Sant Ekanatha makes a reference that many 
Hindus embraced Islam of their own free will, obviously with an 
intention to carry favour with the ruling powers. 

What was the attitude of the saint-poets to the desecration of 
the Hindu religion and culture by the Muslims? Namadeva utilised 
it as an instance to moralise against meaningless image worship. 
Ekanatha derided the Daval Malik devotees who became fagirs once 
a year and ate the leavings of Turks, while Ramadasa, true to his 
nature, cried out in anguish and urged protection. It would not be 
wrong to assume that the saint-poets with their repeated preaching 
of what according to them was true religion and their exhortations 
or ethical behaviour and the path of virtue could check such self- 
seeking Hindus as embraced Islam for material benefits. The 
Muslim kings also benefited from the alleged curative powers of 
Hindu saints as noticed in respect of Nrsimha Sarasvati earlier. 

Conversion was a one-way traffic. This was so because of the 
rigidity and inflexibility of doctrinaire of Hinduism. To be a Hindu 
one had to be born in that religion, a matter of pure chance and 
there was no other way to become a Hindu. Of course Hinduism 
has never been a proselytizing religion either. Consequently Hindu- 
ism could not claim and lost born in other faiths but following a 
Hindu way of life because of this inflexible approach. 

Despite this handicap the greatest achievement of the Marathi 
saint-poets vis-a-vis Iskam was not so much curbing its growth as in 
excercising their influence over those born into Islam in such a way 
that they came to adopt Hindu way of life and thinking and them- 
selves began to preach in terms of Hindu philosophy. We recount 
below briefly the lives and works of such Muslim Marathi saint- 
poets. 


VI 


Shaikh Muhammad Shrigondekar (1570-1660) 

This author of the volumnious work Yogasangram and other 
spiritual excercises can be regarded as the most prominent and 
illustrative among the Muslim Marathi saint-poets. He has been 
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generally regarded as the Marathi reincarnation of Sant, Kabir. The 
eighteenth century prolific pundit poet Moropanth in his poem, 
Saumani Mala reverentially refers to him as a great devotee. From 
his own poetry we learn that his father was Syed Raja Mahammad 
and mother was called Phulai a Hindu sounding name. Raja 
Mohammad was giladar of Dharur. The more celebrated Sant 
Chand Bodhle was Raja Mahammad’s disciple to whom he 
entrusted the religious education of his son. Shaikh Muhammad 
appears to have studied JfidnrSvari in particular as its influence can 
be seen in Yogasarigram. Raja Mahammad belonged to the Qadiri 
section of the Sufis and so Sheikh Muhmmad was also a Qadiri 
Sufi by birth. Chand Bodhle, Sheikh Muhammad’s guru was no 
intolerant sectarian. He has been regarded as the quarter of 
Lord Dattatreya himself. Chand Bodhle taught his disciple the 
fundamental unity between Islam and Hinduism. Chatrapati Shivaji’s 
grandfather Malaji Bhosle was also a liberal-minded Hindu. We 
have seen earlier how he worshipped Shah Sharif of Ahmednagar. 
He became a disciple of Sheikh Muhammad to whom he granted 
the village of Shrigonde (district Nagor) under his jurisdiction 
around ap 1595, where he spent the rest of his life preaching what 
his guru had taught him, castigating ritualistic religion and cruel 
social practices. He was not dismayed by the destruction of Pan- 
dharpur for he knew that God did not reside in stone images which 
could be broken. Sheikh Muhammad was caught ina peculiar 
dilemma. The fanatics among his co-religionists castigated him as 
a kafir whereas the Hindus thought that his condemnation of the 
prevailing religious practices originated from the fact of his being 
a Muslim. But he was convinced that spiritual knowledge and 
enlightenment had no caste, creed or religion. Shaikh Muhammad 
has stated that he began to be listened to with respect, albeit 
gradually, by Siidras and Brahmanas alike. Jayarama Swami 
Vadgaonkar, of the Samartha sect becamc his close friend. He was 
bitten by the snake thrice, was severely condemned and abused by 
his evil-minded enemies but he survived it all to attain the fame of 
a great Muslim saint and died at the ripe old age of ninety. His 
magnum opus Yoga Sarigram is datcd ap 1645. Despite all his 
Hindu influences and preachings he appears to-have died a Muslim, 
for his tomb is a dargah. Obviously his contrives did not ostracise 
him altogether. He was a family man and according to Siraj-i-Qadini 
his son and successors continued in the Qadiri sect. His son 
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Davalji and grandson Hakimji have composed draris in his praise. 
Apart from his own descendants he attracted Hindu disciples from 
various classes such as Mudha Pangul (a caste which sings typical 
compositions). Dayaldas Devang (Kannada—weaver), Raghunath 
Yogi, etc. who have written about him. Even Sant Ramadasa has 
composed an drati on him. Shaikh Muhammad wrote mainly in 
Marathi but his compositions in Hindi, Urdu and Persian are also 
available though proportionately much less. The theme of 
Yoga-Sarigram is the congress of the Ego and Pride by the Soul. 
Pavanavijaya, Nishkalanka Prabodha are his lesser known works. In 
his writings he has attacked polytheism, the silly and cruel vows 
such as hook swinging etc., animal scarifice, prostitution by uralis, 
the iniquities of the Hindu caste system, etc. According to him all 
those born from the womb of the mother are Muslims and there- 
fore there are no kafirs. When he was dismayed by fanaticism he 
exclaimed, ‘Ignorance is Muslim, Knowledge is Brahmin. He urges, 
‘Brothers, open your eyes, and see for yourselves. The Muslims 
call Sacha Pir who is the same as the Complete Guru of the Mara- 
thas. He attacks superstitions, perverted religious practices, the 
hypocrisies, the inadequacies. In all this he is no less than a War- 
kari saint-poet. He sings in praise of Lord Vitthala and uses the 
Hindu concept that Viithala has placed his hands on his waist to: 
indicate that the material world is only waistdeep and that we 
can keep our heads over it. His style is influenced by Jitdnesvari and 
he often refers to Sant Ekanath’s Bhagavata. Such a_ personality 
appears to have been accepted by his community at last; for he 
rests eternally in a dargah and is venerated by Hindus and Muslims 
alike. 


Shah Muntoji Bahamani (1575-1650) 

Legend has it that he was born in one of the branches of the 
royal family of the Bahamanis of Bidar. It is difficult to determine 
his age but Dr. Dhere surmises it as given above from internal 
evidence. If this is correct then he could not have been born in the 
ruling family as the Bahamani rule had come to an end by. AD 
1520. There is a traditional story about his spiritual awakening. 

He with his consort was sitting by the window of his mansion 
eating plaintains and throwing down the peels. There were strict 
orders to the guards not to disturb their privacy. Neverthelees a 
beggar was found entering the premises and licking the peels. 
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Muntoji asked the guards to punish the beggar. So he was thrashed 
by them but he only laughed. So Muntoji stopped the guards 
whereupon the beggar began to cry. Asked to explain, the beggar 
said that if for eating only the peels he was so severely punished, he 
wondered what dire consequences awaited Muntoji who ate the 
whole plantains. If for entering the premises he was thrashed what 
would happen to Muntoji who slept there every day? These words 
opened the eyes of Muntoji and much in the manner of Lord 
Buddha he left the mansion and went to Pandhapur in quest of 
peace of mind and spiritual enlightenment. There he became a 
disciple of Sahajanand Svami of Kalyani belonging to Ananda 
Sampradaya. His guru gave him a copy of Mukundraja’s Viveka 
Sindhu (a favourite of the Ananda sect), named him anew as 
Mrityunjaya also with the sectarian name Dhansagaranand and 
-even attempted to convert him to formal Brahmanism. But his 
guru’s efforts were thwarted by the Brahmanas. Doctrinaire Brah- 
manism was still more powerful than any of the newly founded 
sects. After his guru’s samadhi he shifted to Narayanpur nearby. 
Kalyani was the centre of Lingdyata sect and many Lingayatas 
were influenced by Mrityunjaya’s teachings and become his disci- 
ples. Mahipati, the author of Bhakta Vijaya (a collection of 
biographical sketches of saints and devotees) gives the story of two 
dogs of Mrityunjaya (Vedanta and Siddhanta by name) awakening 
10,000 lingas and returning them to the weavers only after being 
importuned. The story demonstrates mutual give-and-take among 
the various Hindu sects. The Lingayats began to call Mrityunjaya 
as Dhansagar Ayya, the Kannada, variation of his sectarian name. 
But despite Mrityunjaya’s excursions into Hinduism and adopting a 
Hindu way of life his tomb at Narayanpur is known as the dargah 
of Murtaja Qadiri as he originally belonged to the Qadiri sect 
of the Sufis. The Hindus are prominent only at the annual celebra- 
tions at the durgal. The nearby Siva temple is managed by the 
Hindus while the dargah precincts are full of Hindu relics. In his 
own composition Mrityunjaya has been greatly influenced by Viveka 
Sindhu, whose style and idiom he adopts. The manner in which he 
extols the greatness of his guru is typically Hindu. He has sung of 
Lord Krsna and assures his readers that he has united the Hindus 
and Muslims through his work Paficikaran. The latter explains 
that there is no basic difference in Hindu and Islamic philosophy 
and thought and that there is much common ground in Sufi prea- 
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ching and Hindu thinking. One Hindu appears to have been 
his favourite disciple as evinced from available compositions of 
Madhayya. Sidha Sanket Prabandha is Mrityunjaya’s largest work 
(9 chapters in 2000 verses). It is in the nature of spiritual guidance 
given by Rama to Sita as described in Padma Purana. In Prakasa 
Dipa Mrtynejay endeavours to give the essence of Upanisads, 
Vedas and Sastras. In Paicikaran the author has given the Persian 
glossary for Hindu spiritual terminology in Sanskrit. (e.g. Sthula 
Deha-Wajibul Wajud etc.) Muntoji’s works are entirely religious and 
spiritual in nature, the approach being that of traditional Hindu 
philosophy, but more in the nature of Viveka Sindhu. It is not 
influenced by Jidnesvari or the Warkari’s abhangs- 


Husain Ambar Khan (AD 1602-?) 

Ambar Khan’s main claim to fame is his Marathi rendering of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Hardly any biographical details are available. 
about his spiritual or material life. Dr Dhere argues that Ambar 
Khan’s father Yakut might have served in the Nizamshahi army 
and helped in Shahaji’s efforts (which proved fruitless in the end): 
in restoring the Nizamshahi. He appears to have migrated to the 
south presumably with Shahaji. Certain it is that his son Husain 
was born in aD 1602, much before this migration according to 
Vaidyanathan, a writer from Thanjavur and a great admirer of 
Husain Ambar(so much so that he regards him as an incarnation of 
the Almighty in this Kali yuga). Husain completed the Marathi 
rendering of the Sanskrit Gita in 1652. A copy was made within. 
one year at Gingee (now available in Saraswati Mahal Library at 
Thanjavur) and therefore may be presumed to have been written 
in that region. The liberal, religious atmosphere at Daulatabad,. 
however, might have influenced Husain Ambar a great deal. He 
begins by offering his worship to Lord Ganesa who overcomes all 
obstacles, particularly the greatest obstacle of differences every- 
where. Hussain’s work is practically a literal rendering of the 
Gita with no original comments of any kind. Not everyone would 
appreciate his astounding claim, quite unlike any other saint-poet, 
that he is the ‘crowning jewel of spiritual cognoscent. In fact unless. 
more works of Husain became available it would be difficult to 
determine his position among the saint-poets. 
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Shaikh Sultan (Ap 1705-68) 

Like Wadwal Siddha Nagnath, Gopalnath was a spiritual leader 
of the eighteenth century who had among his disciples men and 
‘women, the upper caste ones as well as the lower caste people 
kirtankars as well as shahirs, Hindus as well as Muslims. Gopal- 
nath had migrated from Daulatabad to Tripuri, a village twelve km 
off Satara, where he entered his final samadhi. It is at Tripuri that 
he found a Muslim disciple, viz., Shaikh Sultan. Unlike some other 
Muslim saint poets, Shaikh Sultan was not bitten by the spiritual 
bug. On the other hand he wasa Shahir (i.e.a poet who sings 
typical lavani compositions, composing them on the spot and 
entering into spiritual controversies in verse form.) He belonged 
to Kaarve near Karhad (also in Satara district) and it is said 
that he enjoyed the patronage of Shahu Chhatrapati the first. After 
enjoying royal patronage and receiving robes of honour etc., he 
was passing by the matha of Gopalnath. The latter called him and 
requested him to sing bis compositions. When be began to sing 
Gopalnath asked him the meaning. Shaikh Sultan was dismayed, 
for, he could not explain. Gopalnath asked him to give up shahiri 
singing and take to Kirtan (religious discourses). Just as Shaikh 
Sultan’s pride was broken and he was converted to spiritualism by 
Gopalnath, this great siddha also humbled another arrogant dis- 
ciple Madhavnath who had begun to pride himself over his religi- 
ous discourses. He told him, “I will make a Muslim far superior 
to you.” The Muslim was Shaikh Sultan whose potentialities had 
already been realised by Gopalnath. Tradition has it that Gopal- 
nath gave his hold-eaten faod to Shaikh Sultan and thus _trans- 
mitted his powers. Shaikh Sultan became a well-known religious 
preacher. The tradition is alive till today; at the death anniversary 
celebrations of Gopalnath the honour of playing the vind is a 
Muslim’s. Some other disciples of Gopalnath built a residence for 
Shaikh Sultan at Tripuri (the relics of which can be still seen) 
where he spent the rest of his life serving his guru and performing 
religious discourses (kirrans). Shaikh Daji, younger brother of 
Shaikh Sultan also became Gopalnath’s disciple and shared his 
elder brother’s life at Tripuri. Some orthodox Hindus, however, 
did not relish that a Muslim should give Hindu religious discourses 
and complained to the Peshwa (either Nana Saheb or Madhavrao~ 
1). The Peshwa invited Shaikh Sultan to Pune for a discourse and 
was so pleased with it that he gave him a garden at Munjeri (near 
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Swar Gate in Pune) asa present (the matha erected there still 
exists). Shaikh Sultan used to go to Mahuli every day for his bath 
in the sacred river Krishna. In old age he could not perform this 
journey end so his guru told him to dig a well in his residence 
where the Krishna river would present herself. So he did and so 
didthe Krishna. Another version has it that the dying Shaikh 
wanted to have his samadhi built on the banks of the Krishna. A 
sceptic challenged him to bring the Krishna herself to his residence 
and he did so by diggin: a well which is flooded with mud-soaked 
water in the monsoon as the Krishna is. Sehaikh Sultan’s samadhi 
is at his Tripuri residence, Vitthalnath, a nephew of Gopalnath, has 
sung his praise as the guru’s unequalled disciple. Shaikh Sultan’s 
works have got mixed up with those of his brother (Shaikh Dsaji) 
who was a first class poet and religious preacher himself and has 
used the brother’s name instead of his own in his compositions. 
The Shaikh’s own compositions include Puranic stories of Sati 
Anasuya, the birth of Lord GaneSa, the birth of Hanuman, the 
story of Mahasivaratri etc. Yet another poem tells the story ofa 
prostitute and her two lovers who all attained spiritual salvation 
when they gave up their wicked ways. A couple of his 4dratis are 
entirely spiritual metaphors while a few of his Hindi compositions 
express the mystic experiences in various colours. The Peshwa 
present to him is an example of the liberal, religious policy of the 
Marathas, which extended patronage to the deserving irrespective 
of caste, creed or faith. We may also venture to suggest that, 
perhaps, because of the Peshwa rule, the Muslims hesitated to 
appropriate Shaikh Sultan as belonging to their faith. 


Shah Muni (c. 1756-1807) 

His family for four generations had been following liberal, Hindu 
traditions despite being Muslim originally. His great-grandfather 
Shanabawa, born at Allahabad, was a devotee of Siva. He knew 
Persian, but after shifting to Ujjain, sometime after 1728 when 
Malwa came under the influence and eventual rule of the Marathas, 
he appears to have picked up Marathi as well. At Ujjain was born 
to him a son whom he named as Janoji. Though Ujjain is a holy 
place for the Saivites, Janoji was a devotee of Visnu. His son 
Mansing was born at Siddhatek (Nagar district, Maharashtra) and 
was appropriately a worshipper of GaneSa, Siddhatek is one of the 
eight shrines of Ganesa (Asta-Vinayaka) Shah Muni himself was 
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born at Pedgaon (Nagar district), just twelve miles off saint-poet 
Shaikh Muhammad’s Shrigonda. He informs us that one Munindra 
Swami a sannydsi belonging to Datta Sampradaya blessed him at 
Varanasi around 1779. Shah Muni’s celebrated work Siddhanta 
Bodha shows the devout regard with which he looked upon his 
guru. Only merit earned in previous birth made him so fortunate 
as to have sucha Master, a typically Hindu concept. Shah Muni 
does not appear to have settled down at any particular place. His 
Siddhanta Bodha was composed at Pathari Manolan (Satara 
district) in AD 1794 while he died at Shahagad around 1807. 
Shah Muni’s tomb is maintained by five Muslim families who are 
vegetarians, teetotellers, worship Krsna and regard Mahanubhavas. 
as their intimates. The other Muslims in the township do not partici- 
pate in the death anniversary celebrations. Since Siddhdnta Bodha 
has a place of honour among the Mahanubhavas who otherwise 
regard works composed by other sects as heretical, Shah Muni also 
must be looked upon as a Mahanubhava. Siddhanta Bodha itself 
bears testimony to it as it contains concepts such as inferiority of 
the Brahma-Visnu-Maheéa trinity vis-a-vis the Almighty. Krsna 
and Datta as deities for worship but not incarnations of Visnu, the 
Paficakrsnas, the absolute supremacy of Chakradhar and so on. 
Strangely enough towards the end of his work Shah Muni adopts 
adyaita philosophy. The Warkari influence is evident in his admira- 
tion and praise for Pandharpur and obeisance to the Warkari saints. 
whom the Mahanubhavas have always ignored. This syncretical 
approach has led to the popularity of Siddhanta-Bodha among all 
classes. The work is slightly larger than ./f@nesvari and contains a 
mixture of Mahanubhiva teachings, advaita philosophy and 
Puranic stories in lyrical language. Shah Muni holds Kabir in high 
esteem. He does not believe in the caste system or its hierarchy. 
He explains away the Hindu-Muslim hostility with the help of 
imaginary tales. He is, however, dismayed by such hostility and at 
one place expresses his sorrow for being born in a community 
which condemned Hinduism, derided Hindu scriptures, desecrated 
temples, took delight in killing cows on Hindu festive days and 
betrayed the true God thereby. He is as much aware of the funda- 
mental similarities as of some basic differences between the two. 
religions. Shah Muni’s approach, philosophy and life is one of the 
shining examples of liberal catholicism in eighteenth century 
Maharashtra. 
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Alam Khan (period unknown) 

The exact period of this saint-poet is neither known for certain 
nor can it be surmised from any internal evidence. From the stories 
and legends that have grown round his personality all that can be 
said about it is that he was definitely one belonging to the middle 
ages. Alam Khan belonged to a place called Mahapur beyond the 
Vindhyas, perhaps in the present-day Madhya Pradesh. The 
youngest among four brothers he was everybody’s favourite. While 
playing bows and arrows he accidentally hit the earthen pot being 
carried by his sister-in-law. He was frightened at; the same time the 
incident also triggered off his propensities for spiritualism. Neither 
the reassurances of his sister-in-law nor the importunities of his 
brothers who urged that a spiritual life can be led at home as well 
would satisfy him. He left his home town and migrated to the 
forest near Kalyani. A jagirdar of Kalyani named Ram had come 
hunting in that forest but was surrounded by his enemies and 
defeated. Alam Khan could not stand it. He used his bows and 
arrows to great effect and rescued Ram. A grateful Ram offered 
him a position in his court. Alam Khan initially declined but ulti- 
mately agreed to accompany Ram to Kalyani and to stay there for 
a while. During his stay there, finding a disciple full of potentia- 
lities, Waduml Siddha Nagnath (founder of NageSa Sampradaya) 
gave him dargan. Alam went inside to bring a gift for his guru in 
token of his complete submission. Meanwhile the guru disappeared 
and the guards told him that none had come or gone. Realising the 
true nature of this miraculous appearance of his guru he went to 
Wodwal, his headquarters. While spending a night at the temple in 
that township he discovered that his main horse had disappeared. 
Regarding this as the guru’s order to give up worldly life Alam 
returned to Ram Jagirdar all that he had given him. Pleased with 
this and Alam Khan’s sadhana the guru ordered him to proceed to 
Jajar Mugli (in Osmanabad district bordering Karnataka and 
important for NageSa Sampradaya). At Jajar Mugli his fame asa 
divine spread wide but the Qadiris of the Sufi sect who had been 
proselytising in the region did not like that their coreligionist 
should be the disciple of a Hindu saint and sing his songs. They 
severely criticised him whereupon Alam Khan told them that the 
pride in one’s body should be shackled by one’s conscience. To 
demonstrate, he heated some iron fetters and asked his critics to 
wear them. His critics turned round and challenged Alam to put 
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them on. Alam Khan did so without any injury. This fire ordeal 
rebuffed the pir-i-dastagirs among the Sufis. But Alam Khan 
wanted no more of such incidents. He requested the villagers of 
Jagir Mugli for a piece of land for his burial. The villagers delayed 
matters, for they did not want to be separated from such a yogz so 
soon. Ultimately Alam Khan went to nearby Karale village (in 
Osmanabad district) and put an end to his life. Meanwhile the 
Mugli villagers were regretting that the saint had deserted them. 
They found snakes emerging in their village everywhere whereupon 
they prayed to the saint. A snake emerged from the Hanuman 
temple and vanished at the place where Alam Khan used to sit. 
They built there yet another token tomb. It would be no wonder if 
all these miraculous happenings gained Alam Khan quite a few 
disciples, but no names have come down to us. About fifteen of his 
compositions have survived and are available. In them he traces 
his spiritual progress and the steps towards self-realisation. He has 
composed an drati in praise of his guru Nagnath. The yogis who 
live in this material world but are not of it are the objects of his 
immense admiration. His samadhi has not been appropriated by the 
Muslims be converted into a dargah. 


Latif Shah (16th Century) 

He is yet another saint-poet mentioned as a great devotee by 
poet Moropant in his Sanmani Mala. Moropant says that Latif 
was admired by Saint Tukaram himself. Latif himself refers to 
Kabir and Mirabai in one of his compositions. It may be, there= 
fore, inferred that he was a sixteenth century saint-poet. But no 
biographical details save the miracle described by poet Mahipati in 
his Bhaktavijaya are available so far. Although a born Muslim, 
Latif Shah was a devout Vaisnava. He worshipped Lord Rama, 
listened to the discourses on Gita and Bhagavata, offered daily 
worship and showed great love for kirtans. His coreligionists com- 
plained of this heretical conduct to the Muslim king who ordered 
that his asrama be destroyed. But such was the spiritual power of 
Latif that those who came to destroy remained to pray. So the king 
himself set out to punish Latif and came to his aframa. He noticed 
the clean, pleasant compound, the well-kept and well-swept mud 
flooring, fragrant flowers, a tulst plant, the lime washed walls 
decorated with coloured illustrations of Hindu deities. An appreci- 
ative audience including those sent by the king was listening to 
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Latif Shah’s recital of Bhagavata. The furious king thundered at 
Latif: why is your Krsna not eating the pan offered by Radha in 
this illustrations? Thereupon Latif prayed to the Lord to accept it 
and He did. The king became repentant and humbled. Such is the 
miracle reported by the eighteenth century poet Mahipati who has 
specialised in recounting in graphic detail the miracles of the saints 
and the devotees of an earlier period in his Bhakta-vijaya. Of 
Latif’s own compositions only three Hindi and one Marathi poem 
bave been discovered so far. Ina Hindi poem Latif mentions the 
previous devotees of Lord Rama and says that he too is joining 
them in his own small way. Rama and Krsna are the deities he 
worships. He lashes out at hypocrisy and _ ritualistic religion. His 
sole surviving Marathi poem is a miltonic metaphor on objects of 
worship. Latif Shah’s dargah is at Mangalwedhe (in Solapur 
district), but his Muslim devotees have completely appropriated 
him. 


Other Saint-Poets 

There are quite a few Muslim saint-poets whose biographical 
details are lacking but whose poetry survives in lesser or greater 
bulk to speak for them. In some cases only the names have come 
down to us. Of them Bajid Pathan has been mentioned by poet 
Moropant in his Sanmani Mala, by poet Uddhav Chidghana and 
also by poet Mahipati (in his Bhaktalilamrta) who mentions some 
details. According to Mahipati, Bajid was a well-to-do Adilshahi 
officer with many sons, daughters and relatives. He was rich and 
successful. Once while returning home from a campaign, one of his 
camels overladen with treasure died on the way. Not knowing what 
death was, he ordered the camel-keeper to load it again and move 
on. When the camel would not get up there was a flash of realisa- 
tion of the transitory nature of this world. Bajid left his home and 
sought spiritual guidance from saint Kegavasvami of Bhajanagar. 
His guru asked him to worship Lord Rama and also inspired him 
to write religious poetry. Bajid composed nearly 500 Hindi poems 
and quite a few Marathi songs but used his guru’s name instead of 
his own. Consequently the nature of his poetry remains unknown. 
A few compositions of Kesavasvami in which the Svamiji himself 
has been dealt with as a great guru could be perhaps Bajid’s work. 
Kesavasvami’s other Muslim disciples have been Shahbeg and 
Shakarganj who express their boundless devotion for their guru and 
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supreme contempt for material life in their Hindi and Marathi 
compositions. Shah Navrang whose single song isavailable appears 
to be a disciple of Purnabodha Svami whose guru’s guru was 
Kegavasvami. Syed Husain alias Junglee Fakir was a disciple of 
Wadwal Siddha Nagnath, and a sort of gurubandhu of Alam Khan. 
His poetry is Puranic rather than religious recounting tales from 
the Puranas with his own embellishments. Shah Husain Fakir has 
been mentioned with respect by poet Moropant in his Sanmani 
Mala, and also by poet Uddhav Chidghana. But his only surviving 
compositions are twelve songs in Hindi and one in Marathi. In the 
Marathi song he describes Lord Krsna’s childhood very graphically. 
His Hindi compositions remind one of Surdas on the one hand and 
Cabir on the other. Syed Muhammad also sings of Lord Krsna in 
his single available Marathi song, nothing is known of the Syed 
himself. (Could the song be a composition of Shaikh Muhammad 
Shrigondekar who was also a Syed?) Stray lines from Shaikh Sali 
Muhammad, which are of a mystic nature, have been discovered, 
but nothing more can be said about him or his poetry. Similar is 
the position of Saidu Lal, Banda Fakir, Burhan Shah whose stray, 
surviving compositions are tantalising and mystifying at the same 
time as we are completely in the dark about their personalities and 
the nature of their other works. 


Vil 


In the context of our current, and perhaps continuous concern for 
jttional integration, the emergence of religious poets who were 
born in Islam but preached in terms of Hindu concepts, philosophy 
und ideology and expressed themselves in the language of the peo- 
yle present a very interesting phenomenon. Apparently medieval 
Maharashtrian society was divided and subdivided by innumerable 
castes and subcastes and a variety of sects and sub-sects. Neverthe- 
less stabilising forces were alive and working in the great traditions 
of Hinduism and its popular derivative, the bhakri cult, whereby the 
society was held together. Intcgration flowed from the very nature 
of Hinduism which has no organised church and no set doctrine, 
which is not so much a religion as a way of life providing a broad 
perspective of looking at and experiencing all existence and beyond. 
Within its very vagueness and looseness was contained a very wide 
spectrum which could accommodate atheism and animism at the 
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same time. Such a strong current of integrating forees could not 
but affect some individuals born as Muslims and inborn with strong 
religious urges and spiritual yearnings. 

What is interesting to note, however, is that Islam in Maharash- 
tra moulded itself, despite its doctrines, its mosques, its mullahs, 
to permit these saint-poets to live and to preach what in the eyes 
of the fundamentalists could be nothing but heresy. One might feel 
that not cnough is known about their lives to advance definitive 
statements. But from the available facts it can be easily seen that 
these saint-poets were not ostracised, excommunicated or persecut- 
ed by the communities in which they lived for their beliefs and the 
expression of these beliefs in the tradition of earlier Marathi saint- 
poets. Undoubtedly the orthodox among the Muslim community 
castigated them in no uncertain terms and eriticised them severely. 
But they do not appear to have gone to extremities in any case, 
despite the support which they could expect from the Muslim 
rulers of Maharashtra. The Muslim saint-poets did have their trials 
and tribulations no doubt, but they were not in the nature of severe 
religious oppression. 

Not only that these saint-pocts were not boycotted nor, tortured 
during their lifetime, but even after their death the Muslim com- 
munities undertook to look after and maintain their tombs and 
dargahs, observe their death and other anniversaries and make the 
usual offerings. This can perhaps be attributed to the fact that they 
felt that the divines, at least some of them, possessed certain spiri- 
tual powers which would influence them beneficially. But among the 
traditions that have come down to us _ there is no indication for 
such presumption. Shall we, therefore, attribute it, howsoever in- 
directly, to the liberalising eatholic Hindu influences working on 
Islamic thought and culture? 

The Muslim saint-poets indicate that notwithstanding the Islamic 
invasion of medicval Maharashtra a common corpus of religious 
values was growing and these pocts contributed to that growth. 
They were not an isolated group voicing unusual doctrines and 
theories but formed part of the mainstream of Maharashtrian 
culture. Notwithstanding political subjugation, occasional religious 
oppression and forcible proselytising efforts of the Sufis and others 
the vitality of Hinduism in Maharashtra was not diminished or if 
so, only marginally. Islam could not make the same impact it made 
elsewhere and did not strike such deep roots in the soil as to sprout 
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everywhere and engulf vast areas. Islam still remained an alien faith 
even to those born within it. And side by side existed Hindu divines 
and men of God who possessed powers that would attract men and 
women irrespective of their original caste and creed. The Muslim 
saint-poets born in this milieu preached what came to them natu- 
rally. They were basically sons of the soil who could not forsake 
their legacy and their heritage. 

Shaikh Muhammad Shrigondekar is a typical example of the 
gradual growth of Maratha nationality in the religious context, 
which began to embrace people of all faiths and religious beliefs. 
He proclaimed that though he was an ‘Ayindha’ (Muslim) his heart 
was full of Govinda (Lord Krsna). In the manner of the Warkari 
saint-poets he felt compelled to criticise the evil social practices and 
empty religious rituals that he felt himself to be an integral, 
organic part of the Maharashtrian society he would not have felt 
and worked out such compulsions. In the religious context, of 
course he had realised the fundamental unity underlying the diver- 
sity of religious faiths. So had Shah Muntoji Bahamani who 
announced, “I, Shah Mutabaji (sic), Brahmani, recognise no diffe- 
rences; I have searched for Paficikaran and (thereby) united the 
Hindus and the Muslims”. 

Finally we may conclude this longish essay by clarifying the term 
saint-poets or poet saints. Unlike Roman Catholicism there are no 
strict canons or criteria in the Hindu religion for canonisation of 
individuals. Those who observe all ethical norms, cherish and 
demonstrate moral values by their actions, are believed to possess 
certain spiritual powers, have been looked upon as saints. Their 
sainthood indicates the degree to which their spiritual attainments 
have brought them in reaching the goal of self-realisation and 
ultimate deliverance (moksa). In some cases certain miracles have 
been attributed to them by tradition, but this is not a decisive 
factor. In the history of Marathi literature a large number of poets 
who wrote religious poetry (but not Puranic verses) have been 
labelled as saint-poets, primarily for the sake of literary convenience, 
to distinguish them from poets who wrote in different styles. In 
respect of the major Muslim saint-poets they have been mentioned 
by later poets such as Mahipati and Moropant who have compiled 
biographical sketches of or references to saint-poets. Some other 
saint-poets have composed hymns in praise of them ‘e.g. saint 
Ramadiasa’s drati on Shaikh Muhammad Shrigondekar). They have 
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been rediscovered by modern Marathi researchers. Such light 1s yet 
to be shed on many more who might be lying in oblivion. In the 
present-day world, torn with dissensions and differences, the tur- 
moil of violence, extremism and fundamentalism, it 1s good to 
remember and duty to pay our homage to those Marathi Muslim 
saint-poets who were steeped in humanism, perecived the basic 
unity in the apparent diversity of creeds and_ sccts, practised highly 
ethical and spiritual lives and clevated those around them and quite 
a few of their descendants to a higher plane of existence through 
their preachings and living styles. 


ih 


Vaisnavism in Medieval Orissa 


PRABHAT MUKHERJEE 


The Eastern Gangas came from Gangavadi in Mysore and reigned 
in Kalinga for more than two centuries, before they conquered 
Orissa proper. The Gangas of Kalinga professed Saivism and 
Gokarnevara on the Mahendragiri was their tutelary deity. In his 
early inscriptions Anantavarman Codaganga expressed his devo- 
tion to Siva. Late in life he came under the influence of /aisnavism. 
His crowning achievement was the work he began on the eve of his 
life—the construction of the temple of Jagannatha. It is quite 
possible that Codaganga’s enthusiasm was aroused, as he came into 
contact with some great personality. The first name which strikes 
us in this connection is that of Ramanuja who visited Orissa _bet- 
ween AD 1122 and 1137. At Puri, Ramanuja established two mathas 
—one in his own name and the other in the name of his cousin and 
disciple Govinda. The temple of Laksmi within the temple precinct 
of Jagannatha was probably constructed as a result of Ramanuja’s 
influence. 

Tradition, however, records that Yayati Kesari built a pre- 
Gaiga temple of Jagannatha. But if Yayati Kefari is identical with 
Mahaéivagupta Yayati, who lived in the tenth century AD, then the 
existing temple was hardly old enough to deserve reconstruction. 
The Govindapur and Nagpur inscriptions of Laksmadeva seem to 
refer to an existing pre-Ganga temple of Jagannatha. It appears 
that perhaps on an incipient earlier structure “the magnificent 
assertion of autocratic devotion’? was launched by Codaganga, and 
the work was continued in the reigns of his sons and was finished 
by Anangabhima II, the youngest of them. The date of the com- 
pletion of the temple can be fixed up almost with precision which 
is-AD 1197, 

During the reign of Kapilendra (AD 1434-64) Jagannatha began 
to be honoured as the state-deity of Orissa. Jagannatha did not 
monopolise their attention, as these kings did not depend upon 
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Jagannatha’s dispensation for their claims on the throne. But 
Kapilendra and his son Purusottama had that necessity, and thus 
there was a closcr relation between the political head of the state 
and the state-deity. Kapilendra’s inscriptions refer to his gifts to 
the Jagannatha temple, the temple-dancers and the regular recitation 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, 

It is difficult to determine when Jagannatha was first worshipped 
in Orissa. It appears that Bhagavatism flourished in Orissa in the 
fifth century Ab when the older powerful tribal deities were identi- 
fied with Vasudeva and Sankarsana under the new nomenclature of 
Krsna and Balarama respectively. The tribal, later Sanskritized, 
goddess Ekanamsa was identified with Subhadra and completed the 
triad. The gradual absorption of heterogeneous attributes by 
Jagannatha had a great effect on the medieval Vaisnavism of 
Orissa. Though Jagannatha was a Visnuite deity, the form of his 
worship was materially affected as a result of Buddhist, Saivite and 
tantric influence. He was conceived as Buddha, Siva and even as 
the Bhairava. The preaching of Ramanuja and the zeal displayed 
by Codaganga and his sons marked a turning point in the history 
of Vaisnavism. Jagannatha was rehabilitated as a Vigsnuite dcity, 
but the non-Visnuite elements in his worship were not rejected. 

On the eve of the Caitanya age, there was a transitional stage in 
the field of the existing religious systems. The concept of the 
avataras of Visnu gained ground. In the Ganga-Vamsdanucarita of 
Vasudeva Rath, king Narasimha I has been described as the incar- 
nation of Man-Lion. The temple of Kirma at Sri-Kiirmam testifies 
the popularity of the avatara concept. Kasi Misra, the preceptor of 
Prataparudra erected a Varaha temple at Jajpur. Madhva’s Dvaita 
doctrine became popular among the Vaisnava thinkers. The popu- 
larity of Saivism is also attested by the Bhuvaneshwar group of 
temples. Saktism had also a strong ground. Apart from the well 
known Vimala, the goddess Viraja of Jajpur was already famous by 
the fourteenth century, and she has been extolled by Sarala Dasa. 
The latter is said to have received inspiration from Sarala Candi of 
Shankad. Relics of Buddhism were still found. The Buddhist monks 
lived in the rock-cut caves, but were looked down as ‘unbelievers in 
the Vedas’. The Oriya tradition refers to the following Siddhacaryas: 
Hadipa, Kanhupa, Tantipa Cauranginatha, Goraksanatha, 
Matsyendranatha and Luipa. Thcy were exponents of Nathism 
which had also votaries in Orissa. 
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Before the advent of Caitanya, Krsna was seldom conceived as 
the supreme and absolute being in Orissa. Krsna as Gopala was 
worshipped through the feelings of affection and companionship. 
On his way to Puri, Caitanya visited the temple of Saksi-Gopala,. 
and Nityananda narrated the story of the image before the Master. 
Madhavendra Puri, the preceptor of Caitanya’s guru Isvara Puri, 
was an ardent devotee of Gopala. At Remuna, near Balasore, he 
did obeisance to the image of Gopinatha. Legends about Gopinatha 
are collected in VWinod-Caitanya Babaji’s Gopinathacaritamita. 
Visnu, ‘favourite of the Gopala clan’, has been mentioned in the 
Meghesvara temple inscription. The copperplate grant of king 
Purusottama in favour of Potesvara Bhatta shows that the king 
sought for the benediction of Madana Gopala. All these show the 
popularity of the Gopala-Krsna concept in medieval Orissa. 
Jagannatha’s dress as Bala Gopala fascinated the Master. He 
recited a sloka in honour of Jagannatha conceived as Gopala. 
During the Hira-Paficami festival Jagannatha is regarded as Krsna, 
the young cowherd. It is said that Jagannatha-Krsna longs at that 
time for the disport of Vrndavana. So he repairs to the Gundica 
house, which resembles the abode of the gopis. 

Madhavendra was the precursor of Caitanya in the service of 
Krsna through conjugal passion. Before him, the consort-mode of 
devotion was unknown also in Bengal. The underlying idea of this. 
mode of devotion is that Krsna alone is the object of devotion andi 
the mode of service through conjugal love by which damsels of 
Vraja adored him is the only true form of service. The gopis share 
between themselves Krsna’s passion as the lover. The quintessence 
of love is the supreme emotion (mahdbhava) of which Radha is the 
embodiment. 

The Radha idea came to Orissa from the north and not from the 
south. The concept of Radha has been given a prominent place in 
the teachings of Nimbarka. He was a Telugu but he settled at 
Vrndavana. The Radha idea was perfected, perhaps for the first 
time in Gitagovinda of Jayadeva who lived in the twelfth century. 
Ramananda Raya quoted from this book before the Master to 
show the superiority of Ridha over other gopis. Ramananda 
studied the songs of Vidyapati and also the Sri Krsnakirtana of 
(Badu) Candidasa. In the mathur songs of Vidyapati, Radha turns 
herself into Madhava (Krsna) due to constant thought of him. It 
has been said that Radha herself descended into this world as the 
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embodiment of separation from Krsna (Vipralambha-vigraha). The 
Radhi idea spread in Orissa due to the influence and teaching of 
Caitanya. Formerly it was not popular in Orissa, though the 
Gitagovinda was recited before Jagannatha at the time of bara- 
Singara ceremony. 

From the biographies of Caitanya it is known that immediately 
after his initiation as a monk he made a tour in southern India as. 
far as Rameévaram. Then he decided to stay at Nilacala or Puri. 
He stayed for sometime as a guest of Sarvabhauma, an erudite 
scholar in Vedanta, who became his disciple after a learned dis- 
putation which took place for seven days (aD 1510). From Puri he 
went to Rajamahendri where the governor Ramananda Raya a 
reputed scholar and much honoured Vaisnava devotee, became his. 
disciple. Then after visiting different holy places of southern and 
western India, Caitanya returned to Puri in 1512. From a letter of 
Ramananda Raya, Prataparudra, the Gajapati King of Orissa, was 
informed of the activities of Caitanya. He met him and paid 
homage to him. From 1516 till his death in 1533 Caitanya never 
left Puri. 

Caitanya considered Lord Jagannatha to be Krsna himself. 
Whenever he saw the deity he imagined him to be Krsna at Kuru- 
ksetra. At the same time Caitanya was believed to be the living 
(sacala) embodiment of Jagannatha. In the Oriya Caitanya- 
bhagavata of Isvaradasa it has been stated that Gauranga (Cai- 
tanya) is Jagannatha himself. In the same text he has also been 
described as Buddha’s incarnation. Kavikarnapura writes that the 
Master spent 20 years out of his ascetic life of 24 years at Sriksetra 
(Puri). The congregation of the devotees of Caitanya at Puri con- 
sisted of all Vaisnavas, irrespective of sectarian distinctions, who 
chanted the name of Hari. Kirtana, especially before the chariot of 
Jagannatha had an emotional appeal to all Oriya Vaisnavas. His 
god-dedicated personality and his devotional fervour at the sight 
of Jagannatha, impressed the Vaisnavas of Orissa who took him to 
be the embodiment of Jagannatha. It was also believed that Cai- 
tanya was an accomplished scholar who had authoritative know- 
ledge of the scriptures. 

Acyutinanda writes that the five associates (paftcasakha,—Jagan- 
natha, Balarama, Acyutananda, Yagovanta and Ananta) participa- 
ted in the kirtana processions of Caitanya, the last four being non- 
Brahmanas. The word sakha had a theoretical implication. In 
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Orissa and Bengal, the disciples of Caitanya were conceived as 
associates (gana) of Krsna in Vrndavana—‘an extremely logical 
.development of the Vaisnava theory of incarnation which regards 
not only Caitanya as Krsna, but also his followers as Krsna’s 
associates and beloved ones’. These five sakhas of Caitanya in the 
Kaliyuga were supposed to have impersonated the five companions 
of Krsna in Dvaparayuga who were Dama, Sudama, Srivasta, 
‘Suvala and Subahu. According to Acyutananda, 12,000 followers 
including the Paftca-sakha participated in the kirtana processions 
of the Master. In Caurasi-ajad we find Caitanya seated in the Mukti 
Mandapa of the Jagannatha temple along with these five comrades, 
the king and Sarvabhauma. Among these five comrades Balarama 
Dasa was the oldest. He lives in the memory of the people as the 
author of the Oriya Ramdyana. He was a Karana by caste and 
fought for the rights of the Siadras. In his Vedantasaraguptagita he 
wrote that the Brahmanas resented his participation in the discus- 
sion regarding Vedanta in the Mukti Mandapa of the Jagannatha 
temple. Balarama’s chief seat was’ the Gandharva-maftha on the 
mouth of the Banki river in Puri. According to Tgvara Dasa, Bala- 
fama had a vision that the Lord would incarnate again and that 
he would go to Nilacala in the robes of a monk. Jagannatha Dasa 
is famous for his Oriya translation of the Shdagavata Purana. He 
was areciter of the Purana in the Jagannatha temple. According 
to Divakara, Caitanya gave him the epithet ati-bada (very big) for 
his piety and bearing. He founded the Ati-Bada sect. His chief seat 
is now called ‘Bada-Oriya’ matha. The third comrade Yesovanta 
belonged to the Mahanayaka caste. He is remembered for his work 
Govindacandratiké which is now recited by the mendicants of the 
Natha sect. Acyutananda Mohanti was the patron-saint of the 
cowherd caste. His works Sinyasamhita and the Anakarasamluta 
deal with the theory of void. He heard an oracle telling him to 
serve Caitanya. Forthwith he repaired to Puri and bowed at the 
feet of the Master. Ananta Mahapatra founded the Sisu sect. His 
seat is at Tentuliapada in the Cuttack district. He met Caitanya 
while he was resting at Konaraka on his way to Puri. 

The important Oriya followers of Caitanya other than the five 
comrades were the followers who accepted the Caitanya faith, the 
priests of the Jagannatha temple and other officers who were 
ordered by the king to attend the master, and Prataparudra, the 
king himself. Among the followers, the most prominent was Rama- 
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nanda Raya who was a celebrated devotional poet and dramatist as. 
well. During his religious discourse with Caitanya at Rajamahendri 

he became his devotee. His greatest contribution to the doctrine of 
the Caitanya faith was his delineation of gopibhava. This idea 

he got from the south. The next important follower of Caitanya 

was Madhavi Dasi. She was a cousin of Ramananda. She was a 

gifted writer. In the anthology, Padakalpataru her five poems have 

been incorporated. Her poem ‘Jagadananda Comes from Nilacala 

to Console Saci’ reveals the agony of the aged mother of the 

Master, whose only surviving son renounced the world. Gopala 

Guru when he was a boy served the Master in the house of Kasi. 
Migra. He had initiation from VakreSvara Pandita. Kanci 

Khuntia, Kasi Misra, Madhava Pattanayaka, Mamu Thakura, 

Paramananda Mahapatra, Pradumnya Misra, Sankara Pandita, 
Sikhi Mohanti, Svapnesvara, and Tulasi Misra were important 
followers of Caitanya. 

It is stated in the Sanskrit and Bengali biographies of Caitanya 
that king Prataparudra was patron of the Caitanya faith. Vrndavana 
Dasa has given an embellished account of Prataparudra’s devotion 
to Caitanya. He always met the Master whenever he came to Puri. 
He ordered the Jagannatha temple priests to carry out the wishes. 
of the Master. He ordered the royal officials to arrange accommoda-. 
tion for Caitanya and his party during his journey to Bengal and 
to ‘wait on him, day and night’. He also participated in the nandot- 
sava festivals in which Caitanya took part. Even before he accepted 
the Caitanya faith Prataparudra was well-read in Vaisnava 
theology. He quoted appropriate passages from the Bhadgavata when 
he first met Caitanya which wee appreciated by the Master. The 
companions of Caitanya also received royal patronage. Notwith- 
standing all these it is difficult to say whether Prataparudra was an 
actual convert to the Caitanya faith. Prejudiced historians without. 
4 critical examination of facts have very often accused Prataparudra 
on the ground that his ‘adiction’ to the religion of love made him. 
indifferent and callous in regard to the security of the state which 
eventually called forth Muslim invasions in Orissa. But they ignore 
the basic fact that other Hindu states of India, with non-Vaisnava 
rulers, were also conquered by the Muslims. As S.K. De has rightly 
remarked: “As a man of devout inclinations, he [Prataparudra] was 
probably impressed by the religious personality of Caitanya and. 
paid a willing homage, but beyond this, there is no evidence of. 
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Prataparudra’s actual conversion.” 

R.D. Banerji’s theory that the acceptance of Vaisnavism was the 
real cause of the Muslim conquest of Orissa twenty-eight years after 
the death of Prataparudra is evidently fallacious. Equally fallacious 
is the view of some recent writers that the Radha Krsna cult which 
Caitanya universalised in Orissa did eternal harm to the nation’s 
character, training and social morals. Such views reveal the lack of 
understanding even the basic canons of historical criticism. Cai- 
tanya did not preach any new religion in Orissa. He only revitalized 
the tenets which were already existing and took them to the caste 
and class-ridden masses which brought a new meaning of life to 
them. in coastal Orissa, most of the Brahmanas were opposed to 
Caitanyaism, though some of them took the Vaisnava surname 
dasa. Caitanya came to Orissa at a time when the non-Brahmanas 
challenged the monopoly of the Brahmanas in intellectual pursuits. 
Ramananda Raya, the most prominent follower of Caitanya in 
‘Orissa was a non-Brahmana. Four among the five Orissan sakhas 
-or comrades of Caitanya were non-Brahmanas. Two non-Brahma- 
nas, Syamananda and Rasika Murari, spread the Caitanya faith in 
‘Orissa in the seventeenth century. Baladeva Vidyabhusana, another 
non-Brahmana, was the greatest exponent of the dogmas of the 
faith in the eighteenth century. The Oriya Brahmanas did not like 
the Caitanya movement dominated by the Sidras. More than a 
century ago, Hunter wrote: , 


The adoration of Caitanya has become a sort of family worship 
throughout Orissa.... The worship of Caitanya extends 
throughout Orissa and I have a long list of landed families who 
worship him with daily rituals in household chapels, dedicated to 
his name. At this moment, Caitanya is the apostle of the com- 
mon people in Orissa. The Brahmanas, unless they happen to 
enjoy grants of lands, in his name, ignore his work. In almost 
every Brahmana village, the communal shrine is dedicated to 
Siva, but in the villages of ordinary husbandmen, it is Visnu who 
is worshipped and Caitanya is remembered as the great teacher 
of the proletarian faith. 


. So far as the philosophy of the medieval school of Vaisnavism 
in Orissa is concerned, there are a few tenets which make a diffe- 
rence with Gaudiya (Bengal) as well as the southern forms of 
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Vaisnavism. These tenets are of heterogeneous origin on which 
even Buddhist influence may be discerned. The spirit of the supreme 
being (Purusa), immanent in the void, is conceived as the void- 
personified (Alekh Purusa). Also known as Sanya-Purusa, the con- 
cept thus corresponds on the one hand with the Vedantic concept 
of nirguna braluman and on the other with the Buddhist concept of 
Sinyaté or vacuity. When Alekh-Anakara (unformed) assumes 
form, it is known as the formless Visnu. Nirakdra is the creative 
aspect of Anakara or the unformed absolute being. It is also known 
as Mahavisnu, Virata Purusa, Adi Brahman, etc. Vindu or material 
potency is dropped from the Void. When Sakti or energy longs to 
‘create it becomes massive (ghanibhita) and appears as bindu. It is 
conceived as the generative element as well as the female principle. 
Like the potential and movable energies these two are but the two 
faces of the same reality, symbolised by Krsna and Radha. The 
love-fluid of Radha-Krsna is prema-ripa manifested in the eternal 
rasa exploit. 

Apart from the influence of the Vedantic concept of Brahman and 
its Sakti or the Buddhist concept of Sunyata and karuna (prajna 
and upaya), Tantric influence is also there in Orissa Vaisnavism 
which is indicated by the theory of thirty-two letters. First comes 
Alekh, the absolute, inexpressible by the letters (andksara). From 
the effulgence is caused vindu-brahma which along with ardhamatra 
form om or ekaksara or single-letter. It is duplicated into ra and 
ma, denoting Radha and Krsna respectively. Their love-ardour 
gives birth to premaripa ot candravali. These three principles when 
doubled represent six corners of the eternal rasa arena symbolised 
by six angles known as Subhadra, Rangadevi, Lilavati, Priyavati, 
Vrndavati and Ratnarekha. The six angles are subsequently expand- 
.ed into eight angles of sixteen letters presided over by eight gopis. 
Their further multiplication with Radha and Krsna in the eternal 
rasalila explain the symbolism of thirty-two letters. This is how the 
tantric symbolism of letters has been brought in relation to the 
Caitanyite concept of Radha-Krsna communion. 

The Yogic concepts have also influenced the philosophy of 
medieval Vaisnavism in Orissa. According to this theory, the 
universe (bralumanda) may be identified with the body (pinda). That 
is why, for salvation asfdnga-yoga is necessary. There are fifty airs 
in the body and six limbs known as six cakras. Air from these 
limbs should be forced towards susumind, the nerve channel. Susuimnd 
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along with channels ida and piigala form the triveni. The usual 
techniques of kaya-sddhana ot disciplining of body and mind have 
been described quite in accordance with those of the other tradi- 
tions. 

Unfortunately there is no clear-cut exposition of the philosophy 
of the medieval school of Orissa Vaisnavism. Contradictory state- 
ments make the situation embarrassing and textual corruptions add 
more to the difficulties. The reason for this drawback lies in the 
nature of medieval Vaisnavism in Orissa itself. Theories were freely 
but unsystematically taken from other sects and absorbed. New 
interpretations have been given to the borrowed ideas so as to make 
them acceptable to all. But in doing so the question of logical 
consistency has been ignored. 


Ig. 


Sankaradeva and Assam Vaisnavism 


SATYENDRANATH SARMA 


Background 

Assam, known as Kamartpa in ancient times, witnessed a tre- 
mendous Vaisnavite revival in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian era. The movement was initiated by Sankaradeva, 
a man of versatile genius, in the last decade of the fifteenth century 
and gained strength and momentum in the succeeding two centuries. 
Before proceeding to unfold its history and characteristics it would 
be pertinent to trace its background. Assam in the fifteenth century 
was inhabited by heterogeneous elements of people speaking 
different languages and dialects and following diverse shades of 
cultural life. Although Assamese, and Indo-Aryan language, 
emerged as the most powerful medium of expression by the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, majority of the people belonged to 
the Indo-Mongoloid race; some of them followed their tribal cus- 
toms and professed traditional religious beliefs. Politically the land 
was divided into several kingdoms indulging in constant friction 
and conflict for supremacy. The political instability contributed 
towards the creation of chaotic conditions in the social sphere. The 
tantric form of worship was highly popular with the people, who 
being allured by the outward attractions of the cult were practising 
it with gruesome rites. Saivism, Vasudevaism (a form of tantric 
Vaisnavism) and Saktism were the dominant cults besides a few 
other minor cults like Nathaism, crypto-Buddhism and the cult of 
Manasa, the snake goddess. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that almost all the religious cults noted above were practised 
according to the tantric rites, accompanied by animal sacrifices and 
some of them prescribed practices of extreme leftism such as 
pajica-makéras for their votaries. The monotheistic belief in God, 
though not unknown, receded to the background, giving prece~ 
dence to the belief in many gods who were worshipped for worldly 
happiness and gains and not for liberation from the worldly bon- 
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dage. The medieval charitras OT hagiographical works on the lives 
of the Vaisnavite preachers and saints and some of the religious 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries throw sufficient 
light on the confused and somewhat chaotic state of religious life 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian era. 

It must not, however, be inferred from the above that the pan- 
theistic belief and the monotheistic doctrine as propounded by the 
Upanisads and the Gita were not quite alien to the people of 
Assam. In fact, the Vedic religion accompanied by Varnasrama 
dharma was introduced in Assam in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and successive waves of Aryan migration from the 
midland and north India reinforced the process of Aryanization in 
Assam. But Assam, being predominantly inhabited by non-Aryan 
indigenous people, the Upanisadic concept of God was lost sight of 
and the Puranic polytheism blended with indigenous beliefs and 
tantric practices began to gain increasing popularity with masses. 

The cult of monotheistic bhakti which the neo-Vaisnavite refor- 
mers brought to the forefront was also not unfamiliar to a section 
of people. This is evident from the writings of the pre-Sankarite 
poets like Hemasarasvati, Harivara Vipra and Madhava Kandali 
who flourished in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. Lines like Madhavese gatimati, Maddhavese pran, 
Madhavata pare jana bandhu nahi an by Hemasarasvati clearly 
echoes the monotheistic bhakti concept of the neo-VaiSnavite poets 
of the succeeding centuries. Translations of the entire Ramayana 
with a Vaisnavite stamp by Madhava Kandali in the middle of the 
fourteenth century and adaptations of a few Mahabharata episodes 
into narrative kavyas by the pre-Saiikaradeva poets prescribing 
devotion as the only way of releasing oneself from the bondage of 
the world bear testimony to the existence of a thin current of the 
devotional Vaisnavism in Assam. 

The highly ritualistic and priest-ridden complex religious rites 
of the Brahmanical religion were not considered suitable for the 
majority of the people who belonged to the non-Aryan ethnic 
groups with little or no knowledge of Sanskrit language in which 
the Hindu rites were conducted. Sankaradeva, therefore, considered 
it desirable to evolve a religion which would not only be simpler in 
form but also easily practisable by all sections of people irrespective 
of their caste, social position and educational attainment. The 
monotheistic bhakti cult with emphasis on sravatia (hearing or 
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listening), Xirtana (singing or reciting) and smaraia (remembering) 
of the names of the adorable Lord was found suitable to satisfy 
the needs of the times. Sankaradeva, therefore, embarked on the 
arduous expeditions of reorienting the religious life of the people of 
Assam on the basis of the monotheistic bhakti cult propounded in 
the Bhagavata-purana and the Gita. They substituted the unintelligi- 
ble Sanskrit versions of the religious scriptures by easily under- 
standable Assamese versions of important religious works including 
the two great epics and some Vaisnavite Puranas. But before we 
discuss the important characteristics of the Vaisnava faith and 
movement and its literature, initiated by Sankaradeva, it would be 
worthwhile to give a life-sketch of the initiator, Sri Sankaradeva. 
Sankaradeva was born in the middle of the fifteenth century at 
Alipukhuri near present Bardowa in the modern district of Now- 
gong in central Assam. The earlier biographies of the saint 
composed in the seventeenth century have not mentioned the date 
of his birth. Daityari Thakur, one of the earliest reliable bio- 
graphers who composed his work in c. AD 1620 has clearly 
mentioned the date of his demise as AD 1568 (Saka 1490). His 
contemporary biographer Bhiisana Dvija, however, has not men- 
tioned any date or year of his birth or death. But the later bio- 
graphers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have mostly 
recorded ap 1449 (Saka 1371) as the year of his birth. Another 
biographer of the eighteenth century, Vviz., Aniruddha Dasa gives 
AD 1463 (Saka 1385) as the year of Sankaradeva’s birth. Edward 
Gait in the History of Assam says that the date of his birth “‘is 
possibly thirty or forty years too early.”2 A close perusal of the 
internal evidences furnished by the biographers leave some scope to 
doubt the authenticity of the earlier date, e.g., AD 1449, but there 
is scarcely any doubt about the year of his departure from the 
mundane world. The Vaisnavite tradition, however, accepts un- 
reservedly Saka 1371 (AD 1449) as the birth-year of the great 
reformer. For want of any definite evidence to the contrary, the 
traditional date, widely recognised by the people for the last two 
hundred years, has also been accepted by some modern scholars.° 
If the earlier year of his birth is accepted, then it must be granted 
that Sankaradeva lived for 119 years, certainly a long span of life 
for a human being. Considering the robust health, the regulated 
and disciplined life and balanced mental disposition of the saint it 
is not unlikely that he lived for nearly 120 years, the span of life 
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generally attributed to mahdapurusas. 

He was fifth in descent from Candivara who migrated to Kama- 
rapa during the middle of fourteenth century from Gaudadesa 
(modern Bengal) and settled in central Assam as the head of 
Bhiyans (landholders). Sankaradeva’s father was Kusumvara, a 
local chief of considerable power and affluence, but unfortunately 
both Kusumvara and his wife Satyasandha, mother of Sankaradeva, 
died during the childhood of the great saint. His grandmother, 
therefore, looked after his upbringing and welfare. He was 
thoroughly educated in Sanskrit learning and in due course settled 
down as a_ householder. Strong in built, extremely handsome, 
deeply learned, pursuasive in speech, innately religious in outlook 
Sankaradeva attained in course of time, an extraordinary attractive 
personality which stood him in great stead in winning over people 
of all strata of society. 

At the death of his first wife, his innate religious propensity, SO 
long dormant, found an opportunity to come to the surface. 
Approximately at the age of thirty, accompanied by a few com- 
panions he set out for a long course of pilgrimage and visited 
almost all the holy places of India from Kanyakumari to Badarika- 
érama. All those who accompanied him turned back from Puri 
and did not proceed further. The rest of his long journey was under- 
taken alone and for twelve years he moved from place to place 
meeting religious saints and scholars and observing religious trends 
in different parts of the country. He must have been deeply im- 
pressed by the nature and working of the neo-Vais navite movements 
initiated by his predecessors like Ramanuja, Nimbarkacarya, 
Madhvacarya, Ramananda and Kabir in different regions of 
medieval India. Sanikaradeva’s reference to the popularity of songs 
of Kabir in Varanasi and Puri in his work Kirtanaghosa bespeak of 
his contact with religious movements that were gaining popularity 
at that time.* 

It is not unlikely that Sankaradeva might have received spiritual 
initiation from some Vaisnava saint at Puri where he spent more 
than a year. Curiously enough he has maintained complete silence 
about the identity of his spiritual guide, although he has not failed 
to pay obeisance to his guru in the opening lines of some of his 
poetical compositions.® Aniruddha Kayastha, who composed the 
fifth canto of the Bhdgavata Purana in the seventeenth century says 
that Sabkaradeva received spiritual initiation at Puri and obtained 
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religious orders (djiid) to propagate Vaisnavism.® Biographers of 
Sankaradeva uniformly say that it was Jagadisa Misra who at the 
behest of the Lord of Jagannatha-ksetra hastened to Assam to 
handover a copy of the Bhagavata-purdiia with the commentary of 
Sridharasvami to Sabkaradeva at Bardowa. Aniruddha Kayastha’s 
statement, when interpreted in the context of his receiving the copy 
of the Bhagavata-purdana, leads one to conclude that Sankaradeva, 
most probably, was initiated to the path of devotion at Puri where 
he is said to have stayed for a considerable part of the period of 
pilgrimage. 

After his return from his long pilgrimage and having obtained a 
copy of the Bhagavata-purana with Sridharasvami’s commentary 
Sankaradeva set himself seriously to the task of propagating the 
new faith of devotion based on the teachings of the Bhdgavata- 
purdna and the Gita. Having transferred the office of the Siromani 
Bhiyan (chief of the Bhiyan) to one of the cousins, Sankaradeva 
managed to procure a band of faithful followers to the new faith, 
with whose help he constructed a spacious devagrha where prayers 
and religious discourses were regularly held. The first spectacular 
step for attracting people and popularising the cult was taken 
through a pantomimic show known as cihnaydtra which was 
enacted against backdrop of painted scenes of the seven Vaikunthas 
or heavenly abodes with a presiding Visnu over each. The show 
presented the dancing and singing hcavenly denizens in appro- 
priate costumes. Sankaradeva himself painted the scenes of the 
seven celestial regions, directed the music and dance and himself 
appeared in some vital roles of the show. This theatrical show 
highly impressed the audience and those who had been sceptical 
till then of his new role as a preacher, were now convinced of his 
extraordinary genius. 

The new faith and the movement did not take a definite shape 
till the receipt of the Bhagavata-purana with Sridhara’s commen- 
tary. The possession of the copy of the Purana through the agency 
of Jagadisa Misra not only helped him to give a clear and definite 
shape to his faith of Bhagavatism, but also enabled him to render 
the original texts of the said Purana into lucid Assamese verses. 
Daityari Thakur, one of the earliest biographers of the saint, 
narrates this event in the following way: 


Sankaradeva listened with rapt attention to the exposition of 
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the Bnagavata-purana by Jagadi‘a Misra and realised the 
importance of the Bhagavata as a scripture without a parallel. 
It was the only scripture that determined Visnu-Krsna as the 
only adorable deity, the chanting and meditation of nama as the 
real dharma and single-minded devotion (aikantika bhakti) and 
holy association (sat-satiga) as indispensable elements of the 
faith.” 


The cult is further reinforced by the teachings of the Bhagavad- 
gita which enjoins complete self-surrender to God. It has been 
announced by Safikaradeva that a true Vaisnava should not wor- 
ship any other God but Visnu, must not enter into any temple 
other than that of Visnu, nor should he partake of the offerings 
made to any other God.® 

When the movement was gradually gaining momentum in his 
native place at Bardowa it reccived a temporary setback on 
account of a clash betwcen the Bhuyans and the Kacharis, a non- 
Aryan tribe of central Assam. The Bhuyans, being numerically 
weak, were forced to abandon their native place and having 
crossed the Brahmaputra scttled at Gingmukh on the north bank. 
They were at this place hardly for five years when frequent raids 
from thc new Koch power and the Bhutanese forced them to 
move further cast and they finally settled themselves at Dhuahat 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the Ahom kings. 

Herc, at Dhuahat, Sankaradeva started his proselytising activi- 
ties in right earnest and within a brief period gained a large 
number of adherents. The simplicity and purity of the new cult in 
contrast to the sacerdotal or the ritual-dominated Brahmanical 
cult was the prime factor in attracting the unsophisticated masses 
to the new faith. The portal of this simple Vaisnavite faith was 
kept wide open for all castes and communities and no discrimina- 
tion was made on the basis of caste or status whilc conferring 
initiation or ordaining disciples. The Brahmana and the untouch- 
able were to be treated alike. Bccause of this generous approach 
the number of disciples began to increase gradually which, in turn 
greatly alarmed the priestly class. It began to offer open hostility 
by abusing and molesting some of the followers of Sankaradeva. 
Although Sankaradeva silenced his opponents in a religious dis- 
putation, their hostility did not cease. They even approached the 
reigning Ahom monarch with the allegation that Satikaradeva had 
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preached heretical doctrines among the masses. But the Ahom 
king, not being Hinduised till then, did not decm it neccssary to 
interfere in religious matters of the Hindus and therefore acquit- 
ted the saint. 

The most important achievement of Sankaradcva in Dhuahat 
was the acquisition of Madhavadeva to his fold, who after his 
conversion from the Sakta faith proved himself to be his ablest 
and the most faithful disciple. Madhava’s unflinching devotion 
and decp allegiance to his guru, ultimately, prompted the latter to 
nominate him to be his successor as the head of the Vaisnavite 
community. Like Guru Nanak who, instead of nominating any of 
his relatives, selected Angad to succced him, Satkaradcva, too 
nominated his most faithful and efficient disciple Madhava, to 
succeed him after his demise. Madhava was originally a staunch 
Sakta, but being convinced of the superiority of the path of 
devotion and loving faith in a religious dispute, finally accepted 
Sankaradeva as his spiritual guide. Madhava was a scholar, a 
poet, an efficient organiser and a fine musician. This unique 
combination of two extraordinary persons gave a renewed momen- 
tum to the progress of Vaisnavism in Assam. 

While at Dhuahat, the Bhuyans were engaged by the Ahom 
King Chuhungmung (1497-1539) in catching wild clephants for 
the royal stable. Due to the negligence of the Bhuyans no wild 
elephant could be captured for which the entire community of 
Bhuyan who were mostly related to Sankaradeva, was takcn to 
task. Some of the Bhuyans including Hari Bhuyan, son-in-law of 
Sankaradeva, and Madhavadeva were arrested. Hari Bhuyan was 
killed and Madhava was ultimately released. This unreasonably 
hostile attitude of the Ahom monarch embittcred Sankara’s mind. 
He considered the Ahom territory unsafe for the propagation of 
his cult. Western Assam, ruled by the Koch king Naranarayana 
who was known to be an enlightened monarch, was thought to be 
a better resort by Sankaradeva and his relatives. Taking advan- 
tage of thc Koch invasion of the Ahom territory in 1546, Sankara- 
deva and his followers migrated to western Assam. They scttled 
temporarily at diffcrent places like Kapalabari, Chapara, Chunpara 
and finally the saint-reformer established himself at Patbéusi, 
near Barpeta. 

Thus, the third phasc of his life commenced with his cntry into 
the Koch kingdom. Here, in Kamrtipa, Narayana Thakur, onc of 
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the most important resourceful disciples, was initiated to the new 
faith. Narayana Thakur’s original name was Bhavananda. He was 
a well-to-do merchant. He was baptised as Narayana Thakur by 
Sankaradeva after his initiation ceremony. This resourceful and 
devoted follower was instrumental in bringing a large number of 
people to the religious fold of his guru and also considerably 
helped in augmenting the material resources of the religious 
establishment of Sankaradeva. At Patbiusi, the prayer hall 
(namaghar) and the shrine having been constructed, regular 
religious discussion and discourse, prayer services, recitation of 
the holy texts, dramatic performances, were constantly held. 
Having permanently settled at Patbiusi Sankaradeva, accompanied 
by 120 followers went on his second pilgrimage as far as Pures It 
is narrated in the biographies that he met Caitanyadeva at Puri 
and on his way to Puri visited the matha of Kabir where he met 
the grand-daughter of the latter. The biographer’s statement of 
the meeting with Caitanya of Bengal cannot be accepted as the 
saint of Bengal expired in aD 1533, whereas Sankara’s second 
pilgrimage took place around ap 1550. As Patbausi, Damodara- 
deva, Harideva and Ananta Kandali, the three principal Brahmana 
associates of Sankaradeva, embraced Vaisravism under the religi- 
ous inspiration of the Master. The acquisition of these influential 
Brahmanas helped him to enlist the sympathy and cooperation of 
the section of Brahmanas who had so long, as a class, remained 
somewhat averse to the creed of Sankara. Even then, there was 
no dearth of people who brought allegations against him and his 
followers in the court of the Koch king Naranarayana (ao 1540- 
85) that he was preaching and propagating a faith contrary to the 
traditional Hindu religion. The king ordered his arrest, but the 
timely warning of prince Sukladhvaja who had married in the 
family of Sankara enabled the latter to escape. Through the 
good office of prince Sukladhvaja, Sankara was summoned to the 
court with the assurance that no physical harm would be done to 
him. He appeared in the royal court, recited a self-composed royal 
panegyric and a devotional Sanskrit prayer in praise of the Lord. 
The king was highly impressed by his imposing personality and 
the scholarly achievements of the saint. Sankara convincingly 
established the truth and superiority of his faith in the learned 
assembly of the court. The king, highly pleased with his saintly 
behaviour, profound learning and dignified appearance rewarded 
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him with rich presents and assured him safety in the free propaga~ 
tion of hiscreed. During the last few years of his life he had to keep 
liasion with the Koch court which indirectly helped his religion. 
At the request of prince Sukladhvaja he designed and directed the 
weaving of a place of cloth, forty yards in length, depicting 
Vrndavana-sports of Krsna. This embroidered cloth depicting the 
early life of Gopala Krsna was presented to king. The latter ex- 
pressed his desire to be initiated by Sankara to Waisnavism, but 
the saint knowing how difficult it would be for a king to observe 
strictly the conduct of a true Vaisnava tried to avoid it by defer- 
ring the date of initiation. But to save him, as it were from that 
unpleasant position, a fatal boil appeared in some part of his 
body which caused his death in the month of Bhadra (August- 


September) of Saka 1940. 


His Personality 
Biographers uniformly speak of the great physical strength, 
beauty and charm of the saint-reformer. Madhavadeva in a song 


-in which he paid his obeisance to his guru describes the saint’s 
-physical charm in the following way: 


He is handsome to look. His fair body shines like the refulgent 
sun. His very sight, pleasing to the assembly of people, can 
remove and destroy sin. He is naturally handsome without the 
_aid of ornaments and decorations. He is dignified, majestic in 
-appearance and wise. His lotus-like eyes are wide and bright 
-and his complexion is pleasant like the rays of the moon. His 
gait is dignified like that of an elephant and his voice is deep 
like the rumbling of a cloud.® 


The above description of the Vaisnavite saint by his most 
favourite disciple, even shorn of its poetic embellishment, leaves 
‘no doubt about the personal beauty and charm of the Master. All 
biographers speak of hig robust health and extraordinary physical 
strength. It is believed that he could swim across the Brahmaputra 
-during the rainy season and could tame a ferocious bull by holding 
it by horns. 

A scholar without arrogance, 4 steadfast pursuer of his ideals, 
ypersuasive in arguments, humanistic in outlook, a householder 
svithout worldly attachment, a staunch believer in monotheism 
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who did not hesitate to expel his favourite disciple to maintain the 
purity of his cult, an astute organiser of social reform, a versatile 
artist and poet, a successful religious discourser who could enliven 
his talk with appropriate stories, parables and humour, a man of 
deep foresight, Sankaradeva was appropriately considered by his 
followers to be an incarnation of the Divine. 


Religious Teachings ‘ 

The religion of love and devotion preached by Sankaradeva and 
his followers was not a new religion. It was embedded in the 
Bhagavata-purana, the Gita and some other Vaisnavite works like 
Narada Bhakti-satra and Sandilya Bhakti-sitra. Credit goes to 
Sankaradeva for adapting that religion to the need of the people 
and for democratising the monotheistic Vaisnavite faith, which 
being confined to Sanskrit scriptures, was not accessible to the 
common man. Like all other medieval Vaisnava schools of India, 
the neo-Vaisnavite movement in Assam was essentially based on 
devotional elements. Absolute self-surrender at the feet of the Lord. 
and a feeling of ecstatic joy and happiness in serving or worship- 
ping Him are the two main characteristics of bhakti. It is based on. 
faith, not on dialectics. Sankaradeva also preached bliakti both as a. 
means and an end of human existence. It has been said that in: 
Kaliyuga there is no better mode of serving God than bhakti, inas- 
much as God is easily pleased by devotion alone. Further, it is easy’ 
to practise and could be adopted by all, irrespective of caste, creed, 
sex and status.!0 Sankaradeva’s attitude to bhakti is amply illustrat- 
ed in the following lines: 


Bhakti is the mother, father, brother, kith and kin and the 
highest treasure of life. It is the highest ideal (gati), the desire 
(mati) and the guiding force of life. It is the highest good and 
the wealth of life (vitta) and possesses germs of liberation. It is. 
the solace of life, the vital breath of the body (praia) as it were. 
There is no other path of life save and except bhakti in this 
world and the next.!! 


Knowledge (jfidna) without bhakti, according to Sankaradeva, is 
futile; the process of seeking God according to the path of know- 
ledge (jiiana-marga) is compared to husking of seedless paddy.'* 
The necessity of knowledge for God-realisation or liberation is not 
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altogether ruled out. Knowledge is considered essential in the 
process of self-realisation, but any separate effort is unnecessary for 
it. It comcs automatically after a certain stage of the devotional 
process is attained. The highest idcal of a true devotee, according 
to Sankaradeva, is not the attainment of the state of absorption in 
the attributeless Brahman, but an cternal continuity with God 
which affords unique advantage for serving the Lord. 

The attitude of Sapkaradeva and his followers towards karma 
(action) is on the pattern of the Gita which exalts desireless action 
performed in the name of God. Of the three types of ceremonial 
actions, nitya (daily), naimittika (occasional) and kamya (motivated 
or having attachment), Sankaradeva speaks vehemently against the 
last type where selfish motive predominates. The other two types 
are tolerated, but they must be conducive to the development of” 
bhakti2® Of the two types of bhakti, sakama (having desire for 
fruit) and niskama (desireless), the latter has been highly extolled 
and discussed in detail in all the devotional works of the Sankarite 
period.'4 

The devotional works mention nine ways or modes of practising 
devotion. They arc (i) sravana, act of listening to the names and’ 
sports of the Lord, (ti) kértana, the act of chanting prayers, 
(iii) smarana, the act of remembering the forms, sports and names 
of the adorable dcity, (iv) padasevana or the act of serving the: 
feet of the Lord, (v) arcana or the rite of ceremonial worship of the 
image of the deity, (v7) vandana, the act of salutation and prostra- 
tion at the feet of the Lord. The next three elements of devotion 
cannot strictly be called ways or modes of bhakti; rather they 
indicate devotional relationship between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. Thus, (vii) dasya consists in serving the Lord with the 
attitude of a selfless faithful slave, (viii) sakhya is based on the: 
sense of friendship betwecn the adorer and the adored, and (ix) 
dtmanivedana significs complete self-surrender.!° 

Of the above nincfold bhakti, Assam Vaisnavism especially extolled 
and prescribed the first two, viz., Sravana and kirtaria as highly 
efficacious modes for the inculcation of devotional attitude of mind. 
These are not subject to restriction of time, place and person. In 
this conncction Saikaradeva says, “Although therc are nine ways. 
of devotion to Madhava, sravana and kirtana are considered to be 
the best among them.’’!® In fact, the vast literature composed by 
Sankaradeva and his followers, comprising of songs, plays, verse 
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translations and devotional compendia, is mainly intended for the 
purpose of fravana and kirtana by his Vaisnavite followers. 

Sankaradeva and his followers look upon God with the attitude 
of a faithful and loving servant. Taking into account the relation 
between jiva and isvara as the creator and the created and the 
limitations under which the jiva operates under the invisible control 
of the Lord. Sankaradeva is of the opinion that dasyabhava ine 
the attitude of a selfless and faithful slave towards his master, is 
the proper attitude with which God should be approached. In the 
ultimate analysis the jiva may partake of the nature of God, but as 
long as it forms a part of creation, whether illusory of real it is 
preserved and sustained by God. From this angle of vision, the 
position of God is that of the master. Sankaradeva has expressed 
that relation by describing himself as the slave of Krsna. In one of 
‘his verses he says, “I have become a slave of the slave of thy 
slave, Oh Lord. Do not make me a destitute, Lord of the world; 
Oh Madhava; do not forsake thy slave.!? 

For awakening and deepening the devotional sensibility Assam 
Vaisnavism lays special emphasis on the indispensability of four 
fundamental elements or agencies of cultivating devotional faculty. 
They are nama (names of the adorable God), deva (deity), guru 
(spiritual guide) and bhakta (devotee). A religious aspirant must, 
not only be in touch with holy association of devotees, he must per- 
manently attach himself to one spiritual guide. A life on the path of 
devotion without a spiritual guide (guru) is often compared to a boat 
plying in the ocean without a helmsman (karnadhara).'® Once the 
proper guru is selected the disciple must pay full allegiance to him 
and serve him with his body and mind. Thus, by the guidance of the 
guru and the help derived from the association with devotees 
(satsatiga), bhakti can be attained and deepened. The guru, the holy 
association (satsanga), the name of the Lord (nama) and ‘the ador- 
able deity, i.e. Visnu (deva) constitute the four fundamental 
-elements (cdarivastu) of Assamese Vaisnavism propagated by San- 
karadeva. These four elements are interlinked and they are nothing 
but four aspects of the composite doctrine of bhakti. 

Sankaradeva strictly prohibited worship of any other deity but 
Visnu-Krsna. Although he admitted the existence of gods, he 
considered them as offshoots or partial manifestations of the 
supreme God Visnu-Narayana who incarnated himself as Gopala 
Krsna in all the glory. Sankaradeva expressed his monotheistic 
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Devote yourself to me with a single mind, forsake from a distance 
all other gods, surrender yourself to me alone, worship me, then 
you will be fit for liberation. Never listen to the names of other 
gods, so that your devotion may remain unsullied.!® 


As regards the worship of idols, Sankaradeva does not seem to- 
have put much importance on them. While initiating or ordaining 
neophytes, he always made them prostrate before a holy book 
placed on the altar. Biographies do not testify to the existence of 
any image in the religious establishments of Sankaradeva. At thie. 
initial stage of his movement at Bardowa he is said to have installed 
an idol of Madana Gopala with a view to attracting the Brahmanas. 
of the locality. But afterwards he did not encourage idol-worship. 
The following lines of his kirtana express his attitude towards. 
idol-worship.”° 


People take ablution in water believing it to be holy, and consider 
4 stone image as the deity but do not pay respect to a Waisnava 
as they do in case of water or idol. Such persons are worse than 
cattle: 


It should not, however, be taken that Sankaradeva totally discar- 
ded image worship. In his Bhakti-Ratnakara, a Sanskrit devotional 
compilation with his own commentary, he prescribes the worship 
of idols for prakrta bhaktas, 1.€. devotees at the preliminary stage 
who cannot direct their attention to God, without any external. 
symbol or agency. 


Social Teachings 

Sankaradeva advised his followers not to hate anybody however 
lowly placed he might be. Without enquiring into the caste or ereea- 
a Vaisnava, according to him, should treat equally a Brahmana or 
a Candala. The following lines translated from Sankaradeva’s 
kirtana speak eloquently of his view in this regard. 

He is universally called a wise man who without discriminating 
between a Brahmana and a Candala or between a charitable man 
and a thief, treats them with equanimity. He is called a learned 
man who judges an honest person and a debased man impartially 
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without discrimination.”! 

Sankaradeva preached equality in the spiritual domain. Accord- 
ing to him, the path of spiritual realisation cannot be the exclusive 
monopoly of a socially privileged few. “A Candala who remem- 
bers God with heart and soul is superior to a Brahmana observing 
religious vows,” says Sankara.22 True to this ideal Sankaradeva 
enlisted followers from all walks and sections of people. One of his 
leading followers was a Muslim. 

It was not the aim of Sankaradeva and his followers to do away 
or interfere with the caste system; they rather tacitly accepted the 
prevailing social system based on caste. Their sole concern was 
to see that social distinctions based on caste system did not hinder 
one’s inherent right to spiritual development. 

It has been a custom with spiritual seekers of all times to con- 
demn women and wealth with a view to evoking spiritual detach- 
ment. Assamese Vaisnavas, headed by Sankara have not spoken 
favourably of women and in several passages Sankaradeva has 
decried the evil influence of woman and wealth which he enjoins 
upon all Vaisnavas to avoid.23 No doubt Sankaradeva decried 
women because he thought that sex leads men astray from the path 
of devotion. But in practice, the Vaisnavas have shown no hostility 
towards women. On the other hand they have shown commendable 
generosity towards them by initiating them to their devotional cult. 
‘The later history of the sect proves that women were sometimes 
raised to the position of religious headship. Sankaradeva’s grand 
daughter-in-law Kanaklata and MHarideva’s daughter Bhuvane- 
$vari were recognised as heads of their respective sub-ects. 

Renunciation of the world for the sake of religion or liberation 
is not extolled by Sanakradeva. Several instances natrated in his 
biographies point to the inevitable conclusion that he was person- 
ally not in favour of renouncing the world or accepting samnyasa to 
seek spiritual advancement. Himself leading an ideal householder’s 
life, he did not regard marriage to be an obstacle in the path of 
devotion. Most of his principal disciples were married persons. 
Madhavadeva, his most faithful and trusted disciple who succeeded 
him to the pontifical office, however, remained a life-long celibate. 
Even he is said to have advised his followers, on the eve of his 
death, not to adopt celibacy taking him as their model.*4 But, in 
spite of instructions to the contrary, a section of Vaisnavas have 
been practising celibacy in the Vaisnavite institution of Assam. 
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Celibacy has been obligatory in the monastic saftras (Vaisnavite 
establishments) while in other institutions it is left to the option of 


_the devotees. 


The ethical ideal is determined by what is regarded as the highest 
good of the human existence. Of the four fundamental ideals of the 
traditional Indian life, the fourth ideal, i-e., the liberation from the 


‘bondage of the world is considered to be the highest ideal, and one 


should conduct oneself in this world as would enable him to attain 
that ideal. Safikaradeva propagates that the highest religion is the 
religion of loving devotion to Krsna and therefore the highest good 
(paragati) can be attained by leading the life of a true Vaisnava. 
The grace of God is attainable only by devotion and_self-surrender 
which ultimately beget knowledge. But belief in the theory of grace 
neither encouraged them to postulate that individual effort for the 
attainment of the highest good was unnecessary, nor did it amount 
to the indiscriminate availability of God’s mercy without any con- 
sideration of good or bad actions. Sankara advised the performance 
of only such duties as are not in conflict with his devotion. 
Sankara believed in the theory of rebirth and the doctrine of 


karma. He writes: 


Creatures are born and are subjected to pleasure and pain, 
affliction and fear owing to the working of the law of karma. 
Life cannot be one of inaction, it will either be good or bad 
action. People enjoy or suffer inevitably the consequence of their 
deeds.”° 


The belief in the doctrine of karma did not lead Sankaradeva to 


have a fatalistic outlook on life, an outlook that chills all initiatives 


and gusto for life. In this connection an interesting incident is 
narrated in the Katha-Gurucarita. 

One day while Madhavadeva accompanied by a few colleagues 
was proceeding to a village, he came across a rogue buffalo 


notorious for its ferocity. The companions moved away in haste, but 


Madhava did not stop nor moved away. He justified his action by 


‘saying. ‘If it is my fate to be killed by the animal, nobody can save 


me.’ Fortunately the animal did not attack him. On hearing this 
incident Sankara reprimanded Madhava in the following words. 


Do you know, Madhava, that a lamp can go off in spite of oil 
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and wick being present if proper precaution against wind is not. 
taken? This attitude on your part will encourage others to be 
reckless of their lives. 


So saying, he advised Madhava not to trifle with his life or take 
a fatalistic view of life. 

In innumerable passages of Sankaradeva’s writings the univer- 
sally accepted conduct of right living has been extolled and vices. 
have been deprecated. These moral qualities are truthfulness, in- 
difference to worldly pleasures, kindness, hospitality, temperance, 
contentment, patience, purity of heart, control over passions, etc. 
Non-violence or mercy towards all creatures has been recognised 
as a great virtue. Some quotations from Sankara’s writings are 
given below in translation. 


(i) Truth elevates us to the higher regions, while untruth 
(asatya) degrades us to path of ruin. So, try to maintain 
truthfulness.2” 

(ii) One who bears false witness and cheats people in the process 
of buying and selling, is punished after his death by the 
agents of the god of death.”® 

(ii?) One should regard material wealth as dreadful as death 
because it is the source of all evil.?° 

(iv) Creatures in the grip of fear or danger should always be 
protected. A truly good man protects others’ life by sacrific- 
ing has own, when necessary. Even the performance of 
millions of horse-sacrifices is not equal to the one deed of 
giving shelter to a distressed creature.°° 

(v) One who oppresses others for the sake of one’s own body 
verily goes to hell, after death.*! 

(vi) Even if an arch-enemy happens to come as a guest he should 
be served like a god, without regard to his previous inimical] 
behaviour.*” 

(vii) He is a good and pious king who protects his subjects as his 
own sons. It is not the characteristic of a good king who 
gives punishment without ascertaining faults or crimes. If 
the king goes astray whom the people would seek for shelter 
and protection.** 

(viii) One who steals property, sets fire to houses and commits 
dacoity in villages or over a wide area goes to hell where 
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dogs with sharp teeth and ravens bite him mercilessly.°4 


Instances may be multiplied ad infinitum, but the quotations 
given above should be enough to prove the ethical aspect of Sanka- 
radeva’s writings. 


Philosophical Teachings 

Sankaradeva was primarily a social and religious reformer and 
not a speculative thinker. His purpose was not to propound a philo- 
sophy based religion supported by discursive reasoning and abstract 
thinking, but to propagate a simple system of faith based on devo- 
tion. He could rightly perceive that the society of his times was in 
need of a reformed religion rather than a well-formulated philo- 
sophical system. Unlike some other Vaisnavite reformers of 
medieval India right from Ramanuja down to Vallabhacarya who 
reinforced their religious beliefs by philosophical systems, Sankara- 
deva did not directy formulate a clear-cut philosophical system. 
He seems, however, to have followed consistently the commentary 
of Sridharasvami, an ascetic of the monistic school of Sanikaracarya- 
Sridhara has interpreted the philosophical aspects of the Bhagavata- 
purdna and the Gita in the light of the Advaita school, tempered by 
loving devotion and faith. In the Bhagavata-puraia God has been 
described as immanent and transcendental and having both nirguna 
(attributeless) and saguna (having attributes) aspects. Sankaradeva 
in his doctrinal work Bhakti-Ratnakara, without denying the indeter- 
minate and arttibuteless aspect of God, however, laid more stress 
on the saguna aspect, because loving devotion demands a _ personal 
God. In his celebrated work Kirtana, he describes the twofold 
aspects of God and says that as the indeterminate God is not com- 
prehensible, devotees worship and adore his beatific form in the 
person of Narayana.*® The first two lines of the Kirtana have struck 
the above note in the following way. “At the very outset, I bow 
down to the eternal Brahma who, in the form of Narayana, is the 
cause of all incarnations.’’°® 

The Supreme Being, viz., Narayana, possesses all the familiar 
three attributes, sat, cit and dnanda. He is infinite in nature and 
attributes. He is ommiscient, omnipotent, creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world. Sankaradeva gives expression to the above 
notion of God in the following way: 
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Narayana is the Supreme soul and the only Lord of the universe. 
Nothing exists without Him. He is the cause as well as the effect 
of the creation. Just as ornaments made of gold do not differ in 
- substance from the material cause gold, similarly there isno 
distinction between God as the cause and God as the effect.°” 


Again he writes in another place: 


_ Just as water, air, earth and sky are pervading the world, in the 
same way God Is pervading the mind, intellect and vital breath 

. (prana) of things and beings. He is pure, attributeless and cons- 
cious self of the universe. In him the world of creation exists 
and yet He is beyond the world.°8 


The monistic philosophy could be read in many passages of his 
writings. The following extracts translated from his writings will 
bring out the monistic (advaita) view of Saikara in respect of the 
relation between God and individual self or between God and the 
phenomenal world. 

“He (God) is the only Reality and everything else that appears 
in different names and forms is illusory.””°? 

«<tman is immutable and immortal; it was neither born in the 
past nor in the present times. Birth and death are the characteristics 
of the physical body, and out the body a fresh one emerges. 
Though associated with the mortal body aman is distinct from the 
body as fire from the fuel it burns. Just as the sky ina pot merges 
in the unlimited ether with the breakage of the pot, the embodied 
self in the similar way merges in the infinite brahman after the 
destruction of the phenomenal body. The mind (manas), which 
determines and guides the quality and activity of the body is the 
product of maya and owing to ignorance produced by the latter the 
embodied self associates itself with the activities of the body. A 
lamp is supposed to give light so long there is contact of the wick 
with oil and fire. Similarly the noumenal self goes by the name jiva 
and suffers pain and miseries of the world so long as it is associat- 
ed with the body, mind and senses. But know it for certain, that 
the worldly existence really concerns the phenomenal body and 
mind and not the self. Though the fire of a lamp apparently 
vanishes with the cessation of its contact with wick and oil, yet it 
cannot be said that the fire so long visible has altogether perished. 
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Fire in the shape of mahdjyoti can never perish, though it may not 
be apparently visible. Do not any way doubt the great message 
“though I am associated with the body yet I am not identical with 
it, | am verily Paramatman. I am Brahman and Brahman is I.*° 

“Java is not different from Igvara: it is by nature all bliss and 
immutable. But being enveloped by ignorance the jiva does not 
know its real nature.’”*+ 

“Although the entire world is unreal, it appears as real due to 
your association with it. There is no end to the power of your 
maya. You are Supreme Soul with incomprehensible power.” So 
says Madhavadeva in his Rdjasaya Kavya.** 

The above extract clearly brings out the Advaita view held by 
Sankaradeva. The Advaita view is inextricably associated with the 
doctrine of maya. Sankaradeva has also recognised it in its dual 
capacity. The ignorant being deceived by mdyd beholds many 
objects instead of one reality. The inscrutable power of maya has 
the double function of concealing the real nature of Brahman and 
making Him appear as something else. The power of maya that 
conceals the real is called @varana gakti and that which distorts our 
knowledge is called viksepana Sakti, Sankara has referred to both 
these aspects of the power of maya.* 

From the fact that Safkara recognised the illusory power of 
maya in the line of the Advaita philosophy, it becomes obvious 
that the world has no reality apart from God. It may be émpiri- 
cally real but not so in the ultimate sense. Therefore, Sankara and 
his followers have described the world in many a passage as satya 
and mayamaya and the analogies of the mirage, rope and the 
snake have been drawn to explain the nature of the world. 

As regards the relation of the embodied self (jiva) with Brahman 
Satkaradeva writes: 


Manas (mind), buddhi (intellect), ahamkara (ego) and indriyas 
(senses) have no separate existence apart from God. Diverse 
forms and appearances are unreal, only Brahman underlying 
them is real. Unreal forms and appearances seem real to the 
ignorant, as a rope sometimes appear to bea snake owing to 
optical illusion. The state of waking (jdgarana) or sleep and 
other functions of the body that characterise mind, intellect and 
senses, take place owing to the influence of maya.... Brahman 
manifests in all phenomena like the sky that exists in different 
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receptacles irrespective of their size and forms. Brahman is 
without difference (bhedarahita) even though He may appear to 
manifest differently in different objects: it is like the process of 
the sun being reflected on different sheets of water. But the sun 
can never be more than one. Just as various ornaments of gold 
appear distinct and many, although the real substance is gold, 
similarly Brahman appears to be many under different circum- 
stances to the ignorant people deluded by maya.™4 


Now, Safkaradeva does not make any subtle distinction between 
the attributeless, indeterminate and formless Brahman and the 
Supreme Being as the creator, preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. In fact, he was of the opinion that when the Supreme 
Reality is viewed as the conjurer of the world show or as the 
creator, sustainer and destroyer of the world, it appears as the 
personal God receiving adoration from devotees. This personal 
God is then known as Bhagavat or Igvara. But when the same 
Reality is viewed from a pure idealistic viewpoint, without having 
any connection with the creation, it is conceived as the indetermi- 
nate, impersonal Brahman. In this connection Sankara writes: 
“Brahman, Paramatman and Bhagavat are the names of one 
Supreme Reality. The same Reality is called by different names 


due to different characteristics, viewed from different angles of 
vision.’**° 

Sankara did not advocate worship of the attributeless Brahman, 
because people in general among whom he preached the new 
religion could not be expected to grasp the concept of God who is. 
nirakara (formless), niraiijana (unattached) and nirguna (attribute- 
less). People always require a Divinity which could be meditated 
upon and mentally visualised. Therefore, Sankara’s adorable God 
Narayana, who is considered identical with Visnu and Krsna, not 
only does possess the metaphysical qualities like omnipresence, 
omniscience, etc., but such moral virtues also as mercy, grace, love, 
compassion, etc. He is the friend of the lowly (dinabandhu) com- 
passionate (karundmaya), beloved of the devotces (bhakta-vatsala) 
and redeemer of the sinners (patitapavana). 

Sankara and his followers believed in the theory of incarnation. 
The belief that God descends on this world from time to time to 
reedem the world is accepted by them. In the opening chapter of 
his Kirtana, Sankara enumerates twenty-four incarnations of 
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Narayana.*® Gopala Krsna is considered to be the perfect manifes- 
tation of Narayana. 


Liberation 
The summum-bonum of the Hindu life is the attainment of 


liberation which not only acquits man of the ordeal of repeated 
births and deaths but begets divine bliss and happiness by estab- 
lishing a close communion with God. Liberation may be obtained 
during life (jivanmukti) as well as after death (videhamukti). 
Assamese Vaisnavas headed by Sankaradeva have recognised both 
the above two types of liberation. Following the Bhagavata-purdna 
they have classified videhamukti into five categories, viz., sdlokaya 
(being in the same plane with God) sadmipya (nearness to God), 
saripya (likeness to God in form) sarsti (equal with God in glory) 
and sayujya (absorption in God). Sankaradeva and other Vaisnavas 
of Assam did not look with favour the sayujya of lina mukti where 
complete absorption or merger in God deprives jivas of the sweet- 
ness and bliss associated with loving devotion and vision of the 
beatific form of the Lord. This proves that Vaisnavas including 
Sankaradeva considered bhakti preferable to mukti or liberation. In 
the Bhakti-Ratnakara of Gankaradeva and the Ndmaghiosa of 
Madhavadeva, bhakti has been preferred to mukti. It has been said 
in the former work that a devotee of Krsna never hankers after 
sayujya mukti—and consider the state of ecstatic devotion even 
superior to mukti.47 But this does not mean that Sankara was averse 
to mukti. According to him, liberation comes automatically in its 
own time. It is inherent in the process of devotion.*® When 
devotion is directed solely with motive of liberation it smacks of 
selfishness. The process of devotion should be niskama (desireless) 
and cultivated to please God only. 

Sankara’s philosophical teachings are not totally free from 
certain contradictions. For instance, the pure Advaitins consider 
God as immanent and personal from the empirical standpoint 
(vyavaharika drsti) and He is the object of worship from a lower 
standpoint. From the higher standpoint the absolute Reality is 
conceived as impersonal, indeterminate and above the creation. But 
Satkaradeva, generally accepting the monistic viewpoint of the 
identity of jivdtman and paramatman and recognising the theory of 
maya has not tried explicitly to reconcile the empirical and the 
ultimate idealistic viewpoint in his theological discussions. Again, 
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if Igvara and jiva are identical in the ultimate analysis and their 
apparent difference is conditional only, as stated by Sankaradeva, 
then the logical course would have been to recognise jivan-mukti 
and /ina-mukti only, as the Advaitins do. But Sankaradeva and his 
followers have also admitted four other forms of liberation which 
do not strictly accord with the Advaita doctrine. But such minor 
discrepancies are bound to be present in his writings when we take 
into account that Sankara did not come forward to propound any 
philosophy. On the other hand, he gave a system of religion easily 
practisable by people. Whatever the philosophy has emerged out of 
his voluminous writings, it is only a by-product. 


Literary Contribution 

It has already been stated that Sankara was not merely a religious 
reformer but a great scholar and poet as well. He has greatly 
enriched Assamese literature by translating some Puranas, mainly 
the Bhagavata-purana, by composing several kavyas, dramas and 
devotional lyrics, and by compiling doctrinal or theological 
treatises. He used mainly Assameses as the medium of his literary 
works, but in dramas and devotional lyrics, the Brajabuli, an 
artificial literary language, used by the Vaisnavas of eastern India 
wherein a sprinkling of Assamese idioms and expressions is also 
noticed. His proficiency in the use of Sanskrit is admirably revealed 
in his devotional doctrinal compilation Bhakti-Ratnakara where he 
adds his own commentary on the verses quoted from different 
Puranas. 

Sankara utilised his scholarship and poetic genius for the pro- 
pagation of his new faith. He translated religious scriptures, 
composed kavyas, wrote dramas and enacted them with a view to 
educating the masses in the Vaisnavite lores and ideas. Therefore, 
a thin veneer of propaganda in favour of Vaisnavism covers his 
writings, but that has not adversely affected their literary appeal. 

So far as longer narrative episodes in verse are concerned they 
are mostly based on the stories of the Bhdgavata-purdna narrated 
in different books or skandhas, Retaining most of the descriptions 
of the original Purina in Assamese renderings, Sankaradeva has 
elaborated or developed many incidents of those stories to illus- 
trate characters and situations to satisfy the literary taste of 
discerning listeners or readers. These episodical kavyas serve the 
twofold purpose of desseminating Vaisnavite ideals and giving 
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literary pleasure to the readers. 

Of his translations or adaptations the most important is the 
Dagama, a liberal translation of the 10th Book of the Bhdagavata. 
The tenth book contains 90 chapters of which Sankara translated 
49 chapters from the beginning. This part deals with the narratives 
from the birth of Krsna to the killing of Kamsa at Mathura. The 
translation of the latter part from the 50th chapter to the end 
(90th chapter) was assigned to one of his favourite disciples, viz., 
Ananta Kandali. In fact, the Dasama of Sankaradeva is considered 
as one of the four principal holy scriptures by the Vaisnavas of 
Assam, the other three being Kirtanaghosa of Savkaradeva, Nama- 
ghosa ana Bhakti-Ratnavali of Madhavadeva. These four holy 
scriptures are objects of special venerating and all prayer services 
are held by installing one of the above four books on the holy 
seat or throne of the prayer hall. The Dasama is characterised by 
sweetness of diction, easy flow of metrical rhythm and poetic 
narration. 

Of the theological works the Bhakti-Ratnakara, a compilation of 
Sanskrit verses having theological and philosophical significance, 
is the most important work to understand the religious tenets and 
doctrines of the cult. The Sanskrit verses are compiled from diffe- 
rent Vaisnavite works and Sankara adds a commentary of his own 
on the collected verses. 

Another most popular and highly venerated work is the Kirtana- 
ghosé containing 28 sections, each depicting a Purantic episode of 
narration impregnated with devotional platitudes and religious 
teachings. The work was not originally composed as a single 
volume, it was compiled into a single volume during the time of 
his successor Madhavadeva who managed to collect different 
sections lying at different places through the instrumentality of 
his cousin Ramacarana. The Kirtanaghosa represents a distinct 
style of composition meant to be sung at the prayer services. Each 
chapter is, therefore marked by a refrain followed by narrative 
verses. Gunamala is a miniature version of the entire 10th Book of 
the Bhdgavata. 

Sankaradeva is the father of the Assamese drama. His plays are 
characterised by the following characteristics. 

(i) The plays are written in the Brajabuli language, an artificial 

literary language of the Vaisnava lyricists of eastern India. 

(ii) The Sitradhara who introduces the plays remains on the 
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stage throughout the performance directing the play, and 
supplying links between the gaps of the plot. 

(iii) The plays are devoid of any acts of divisions. Each play 
may be considered as containing only one act. 

(iv) Interspersed with prose-dialogues, the plays are notable for 
their lyrical rhythmic appeal. 

(v) Except the plot of Rama-vijaya, the themes of all other plays 

are taken from the Bhdgavata-purdna. 

Sankaradeva not only composed plays, but made all arrange- 
‘ments for successful presentation of them. He trained the musicians, 
dancers and actors, had all the equipments and accessories prepa- 
ted by artisans and planned the preliminaries of the show. Thus 
he master-minded the entire dramatic process of medieval Assam. 

His contribution to the realm of music is no less spectacular. 
He was a master artist in the arts of dance and music and was 
thoroughly familiar with classical music. He composed a few 
scores of lyrics set to classical ragas (melody), which are known as 
Bargita or songs sublime. According to the Vaisnavite tradi- 
tion Sankara composed 240 songs, of which only 34 are avail- 
able at present. On account of their sublime theme, dignity of 
expression, depth of devotional feeling and lyrical beauty this class 
of lyrical composition is called Bargita, (bar-great) in order to 
distinguish them from folk or popular songs. The followers of 
Sankara continued the tradition of composing Bargira till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and the number of such 
lyrical songs comes approximately to one thousand. Of course, 
the orthodox section of Vaisnavas consider only compositions of 
the first two gurus, viz. Satkara and Madhava as genuine Burgita. 
A specimen of Sankaradeva’s Bargita is given below in translation. 
The themes of Sankara’s lyrics are the futility of worldly desire, 
transitoriness of the human life and desirability of taking shelter 


under the feet of Rama. He addresses the mind in the following 
song: 


Rest my mind, rest at the feet of Rama; 

Seest Thou not the great end approaching? 

My mind! every moment, life is shortening. 

Look, any moment it might flit off. 

My mind! the serpent of time is gobbling up everything. 
Know’st Thou not that the death is creeping on stealthily? 
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My mind! surely this body will drop down 

So, break through illusion and resort to Rama. 
Oh mind! thou are blind: 

Thou seest the vanity of things, 

Yet thou seest not. 

Why art thou, oh mind, slumbering at ease? 
Awake and think of Govinda. 

Oh mind! Sankara knows it and says 

Except through Rama, there is no hope.*® 


‘Organisational Aspect 

Literature was not the only expression of this faith. Sankara with 
his clear foresight made adequate provision for the stabilisation of 
‘the cult. He laid the foundation of the Sattra, institution, which 
has been functioning as an organ of religious propagation for the 
last five hundred years. This institution which was in nebular state 
during the life-time of Sankara gained an organised shape later 
with a regular set of functionaries in hierarchical order serving in 
the Sattra premises as well as in villages. The main architects of 
this institution after Sankaradeva were Madhavadeva and 
Damodaradeva the two immediate successors of the saint. With 
the spread of Vaisnavism, this institution being the main organ of 
propagation, began to spring up in every nook and corner of 
Assam some of which received liberal patronage from the kings 
and nobles. The unusual multiplication of Sattras absorbed a large 
number of able-bodied adults as devotees within the Sattra 
precincts and this adversely affected the state in managing military 
operations and works of public utility. So, Gadadhara Simha 
(1681-96) had to take stern action against the mushroom growth 
of Sattras. Even then, the role of the Sattras in the spread of neo- 
Vaisnavism in Assam is worthy of being written in letters of gold. 
‘There are monastic and semi-monastic Sattras spread over the 
entire Brahmaputra valley which have been disseminating Vaisna- 
vite ideals and teachings not only among the people of the plains 
but also among the remote tribal areas. These local Sattras framed 
moral laws and controlled the activities of the society. A miniature 
replica of the Sattras, the village Namehar (prayer hall), with the 
combined functions of a village church, a village court and a 
village stage was initiated by Sankaradeva himself. To quote Dr. 
B. Kakati, an eminent Assamese scholar: 
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These institutions served as the sheet anchor of Assamese 
society in the midst of continually shifting political cireumstan- 
ces. They often shook to their foundations under the blast of 
the rulers’ fury, but stood erect again after the fury was spent. 
But whether in the sunshine or under clouds, they were regard- 
ed as the vital centres of life and worthy of the gift of all that 
was prized and loved best.°? 


Later Developments 

Sankaradeva did not nominate anyone of his two Sons to succeed’ 
him as the head of the Vaisnavite community. Instead, he nomi- 
nated his most trusted and able disciple Madhavadeva to lead the 
Vaisnavite movement and guide the new community of devotees. 
after his demise. Madhava, also an erudite scholar, poet and 
musician, steered the helm of the Vaisnava movement for 28 
years after the demise of the master and systematised the 
organisational aspects of the cult. He -established the Barpeta 
Sattra on a sound democratic basis allotting functions to devotees 
for due discharge of their duties. It was he who assigned the fore- 
most status to the holy books in place of idols. On the eve of his 
death when his disciples approached him with the request to 
nominate his successor, he is said to have replied: 


I pondered over that problem for three days but have not found 
anybody worthy of shouldering the pontifical burdern. I, therefore,, 
recommended my Nama-ghosd as your guide where everything 
that may be necessary for you has been said. I have employed 
all my energy and intellect in composing it. Devotees will find 
me there if they know how to seek me.°* 


According to Bardowd-Gurucarita and Satkara-carita by Rama 
Charana Thakur, Satkara at the time of his last departure to 
Cooch Behar advised Madhava to look for him in the pages of 
his Kirtana and Dasma.52 The Kathaguru-carita, a prose biogra- 
phical work on the lives of saints narrates that Madhava advised 
his disciples to regard Kirtana and Dasama as representatives of 
Sankara and the Ratnavali and Ndma ghosa as his own®*. Perhaps 
on the strength of these utterances of the first two gurus, the above 
holy books were raised to the status of pre-eminence and they 
took the place of the idol or the deity. The seat on which the 
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holy books are kept is known as the guru-adsana and all religious. 


functions are held before this holy seat. Thus, Madhavadeva raised 
the status of holy scriptures composed by the guru and himself by 
making them symbols of Godhead as well as their own selves. 
Madhava is supposed to have breathed his last in AD 1596. As 
he did not nominate anybody as his successor, the Vaisnavite 
community divided itself into three sections under different religi- 
ous leaders. During the initial stage of Madhava’s headship, a 
section of Vaisnavas under the leadership of Damodaradeva and 
Harideva drifted away from the main current. Their sub-sect, 
later known as Brahma-samhati, did not discard Brahmanical 
rites and rituals which, they thought, were not in direct conflict 
with the main tenets of Vaisnavism. After the death of Madhava, 
the Vaisnavite community divided itself into three groups, each 
emphasizing one or the other of the four fundamental elements, 
viz,, nama, deva, guru, and bhakta, The group organised by the 
grandsons of Sankaradeva, emphasizing nama element, came to 


style itself as the Purusa-samhati, probably deriving its name- 


from the honorific epithet Mahapurusa, usually applied to Sankara- 
deva. The second sub-section, probably headed by Mathuradasa 
and Padma Ata, two of the important dharmacaryas appointed by 
Madhava, is known as the Nika-samhati, because it is supposed to 
maintain the teachings recommended by Madhava in their unadul- 
terated form. This section of Vaisnavas give special emphasis on 
the bhakta element or association of devotees. The third section 
known as the Kala-samhati is the most aggressive and progressive 
in outlook. It gives extraordinary importance to the guru or the 
religious head. In fact, this section regards the guru as the earthly 
representative of God and waged virulent struggle against the 
ruling Ahom power towards the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century to avenge the oppression and killing of their gurus by the 
suspicious Ahom kings. Their battle-slogan was “We shall kill or 
shall be killed to repay the debt we own to our gurus.°4 This 
militant sub-section was started by Gopala Ata, an important dis- 
ciple of Madhavadeva, in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The religious preachers affiliated to this section are responsible for 
keeping the door of Vaisnavism widely open. As a result, a large 
slice of tribal people and socially backward communities were con- 
verted to Vaisnavism. 

Thus we find that neo-Vaisnavite faith and movement initiated 
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by Sankaradeva, brought in its wake a cultural renaissance in the 
sixteenth century. It kept its onward march during the steward- 
ship of Madhavadeva,. Like Sankaradeva, Madhava was also a 
gifted poet and singer. He also composed a large number of lyrics 
and six plays depicting childish sports and naughty behaviour of 
Krsna. His Namaghosa, a devotional work of one thousand verses, 
is one of the four main devotional works held in the highest regard 
‘by the Vaisnavas. Besides the Bhagavata-purana, the two great 
epics and a few more Vaisnava Puranas were rendered into smooth 
and easily comprehensible Assamese verses. The Bhagavata, the 
Gita and the Bhakti-Ratanavali, besides having metrical versions, 
were also rendered into Assamese prose by Vaikunthanatha 
Bhagavata-Bhattacarya in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century. Enactment of devotional plays written by the initiators 
of the movement and their followers continued unabated in the 
village chapels and Sattras till recent times. By the middle of the 
-seventeenth century the current began to flow in four branch 
channels drawing their main flow from the head-water without 
much deviations. During the next few centuries the entire Brahma- 
putra Valley including some parts of tribal areas were more or 
less covered by a network of Sattras, the Vaisnavite institutions, 
which not only spread the messages of Sankara and Madhava in 
every nook and corner of Assam but also looked after the moral 
and religious welfare of the people who came under their fold. 
There are, at present, nearly six hundred Sattras operating in 
different parts of Assam, but the onslaught of modern scepticism 
and irreligious tendency of the people have considerably weakened 
their former hold on the people. 
To conclude, “‘Rulers have come and gone and their kingdoms 
have perished in the dust, but Sankaradeva’s State endures and in 
the hearts of men his power survives.’’®° 
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Medieval Bhakti Movements in India: 
Sri Deva Damodara 


‘SARAT CHANDRA GOSWAMI 


“The medieval bhakti movement in India is the reassertion of the 
historical process of development in religious thoughts and practices 
of the age of revolt which started with the Upanisadic teachings and 
their interpretations which proceeded in different directions in the 
establishment of different religious cults and beliefs. The elaborate 
rituals with their mechanical systems of worship to please God or 
gods by means of sacrifices later on could not satisfy the religious 
aspirations of the thoughtful which led to speculations questioning 
the worth and efficacy of animal sacrifices with consequent Icanings 
towards favouring the doctrine of ahimsé and worship of God with 
devotion of the faithful for the attainment of God’s grace. This 
attitude of the yearning spirit of the realization of the presence of 
God in all things and beings of the universe as the underlying and 
sustaining supreme reality as personal God who is to be worshipped 
with single-minded devotion is bhakti through which God’s grace 
-ean be attained easily. We find the introduction of such a theistic 
system of thought in the Svetasvatara Upanisad establishing the 
belief in a personal God whose grace is to be obtained by bhakti or 
single-minded devotion rather than realization of an impersonal 
Absolute brahman by constant meditation and jftdna or knowledge. 
Similarly in the Chandogya Upanisad we find specific mention of 
Krsna of the Sdivata or Vrsni clan, son of Devaki and pupil of 
-Ghora Angirasa, prescribing tapas, dana, arjava, ahimsa, sat).avacana 
as great virtues to be practised by the seekers of truth and God. 
The same virtues are also prescribed to be practised in the Gita in 
describing the characteristics of sthiraprajia in the verses from 56 
to 72 in the second chapter and in describing the characteristics of 
jiiani or means of jfiana-sddhana in the verses frome 7 to it in 
chapter 13 and also in many other verses in other chapters. This 
doctrine of bhakti or single-minded devotion to God and God’s 
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grace bestowed upon the faithful because bhakti is found in the: 
later Upanisads. In the Katha Upanisad we find: The self cannot be 
realized by the study of the Vedas, nor by intelligence, nor by deep 
learning; It can be realized by him only whom It chooses or favours, 
to him the Self reveals Its own nature. In Sverasvatara Upanisad 
the doctrine of grace and the doctrine of prapatti or self-surrender 
form the basis of the cult of bhakti. Gradually the impersonal 
brahman of the Upanisads becomes identified with the personal God 
or Igvara of the bhukti cult. This is the Bhagavata religion with the 
firm belief and conviction of the omnipotent, omniscient, kind and 
benevolent God as creator, sustainer and dispenser of justice of all 
things and beings of the Universe who is to be worshipped with 
love and devotion. This Bhagavata religion found its systematic 
exposition in Srimad-bhagavata, Harivamsa, Srimadbhagavadgita, 
Mahabharata, Narada Siitra, Sandilya Satra, and other Puranas. In 
the Bhagavata Purana we find the identification of the personal god 
Hari or Visnu with the Absolute brahman or Universal soul. Thus 
the absolute of metaphysics was identified and reconciled with the 
personal god of religion whom we can love, admire and worship: 
and who is also communicative and responsive to our earnest devo- 
tion and aspirations. 

Another development in the historical process of evolution of 
religious thought and practices to be noted was the attitude of 
harmonious reconciliation between the orthodox Brahmanism of 
Vedic cult with the spirit and teachings of the Bhagavata Vaisnava 
religion, which was for practical purposes a reconciliation of 
synthetic approach of recognition and adoption of the prescriptions. 
of the Smrtis, Grhya Sutras and the Puranas for maintaining the 
much needed link of the Vedic cult of essential rites and rituals 
with the theology and practices of the new sects of Vaisnavism, 
Saivism, and the like as the new sects did not like to break away 
from the mainstream of Sanatana Vedic dharma or cult. This 
synthesis found expression in the theological concept of Trimirti 
or the three manifestations of the same Supreme Reality as Brahma, 
Visnu and MaheSa. There was also another trend and practice of 
following the traditional Brahmanical religion adoring and worship- 
ping the different gods of the Vedic pantheon and the Puranas 
as the manifestations of only One and the Supreme God who is 
omnipresent and worship of any God with sincerity and devotion 
is ultimately the worship of the Supreme Lord Visnu or Krsna as- 
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has been very well explained in several verses of the Gita, Bhaga- 
vata and the Puranas. Similarly the regular worship of the five gods, 
Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sirya and Ganesa or the daily Patica Devata 
Piija enjoined as nityakarma is to be performed in this spirit. The 
observance of the necessary obligatory duties of nitya and nainiit- 
tika karmas are to be made as per Sastric injunctions, the transgres- 
sion of which will incur disfavour of God and the deviated will not 
be recognised as a Vaisnava or the follower of the Vaisnava cult. 
Thus in the process of systematization and development of the 
Vaisnava cult we find the samuccaya doctrine of the synthesis of 
traditional Vedic cult with its necessary rites and rituals as prescri- 
bed in the smrtis with the fundamental essence of ekafaraa or 
surrender to one and only one supreme God or Visxu with single- 
minded devotion of Vaisnavism. 

This introduction is considered necessary for proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Vaisnava cult which was preached and 
propagated by Mahapurusa Srimanta Sankaradeva, Sri Deva 
Damodara, Sri Harideva and their disciples in the eastern region 
of India during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The cult of 
Vaisnavism was prevalent in Assam before the advent of these 
great leaders as is evidenced by the historical monuments, inscrip- 
tions and Thans and such other records. These great leaders 
organised and systematized the Vaisnava religion with institutions 
and organizations and gave the much needed mass base and made 
it a popular religion and cultural medium. 

Sri Deva Damodara was a great preacher and propagator of 
Vaisnava religion of Brahma Samhati or Brahma Sampradaya in 
Assam and Cooch Behar, now a part of West Bengal. Sri Deva 
Damodara was born in the year aD 1488 in the district of Nowgong 
in a village which was then called Nalacha or Nalancha near 
Bardowa which was the birthplace of Mahapurusa Sri Sankaradeva, 
the great Vaisnava preacher and leader of the neo-Vaisnava religion 
in Assam, Dvija Sadananda was originally an inhabitant of village 
Ratneswar or Ratnapur near the Hajo Hayagriva Madhava temple 
of Kamaripa and he was brought to Nalacha with his family by 
the then Ahom ruler. SarveSvara and Ratnakara, two elder brothers 
of Damodaradeva, were born at Ratneswar before Sadananda 
shifted to Nalacha in the district of Nowgong. Dvija Sadananda 
was a learned Sanskrit scholar and was a great admirer of Maha- 
purusa Sankaradeva. Sri Sankaradeva had just returned from his 
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long pilgrimage of twelve years visiting almost all the holy places 
and tirthas all over India when §r; Damodara Deva was born, and 
biographers of Sri Damodara maintain that Sri Sankaradeva went 
to the place of his associate Dvija Sadananda to see the baby born 
to him and named the baby Damodara and he was named accor- 
dingly by his father. Sr; Damodara was much younger than Sri 
Sankaradeva and by the time Sri Damodara Deva came to be of 
age Sri Sankaradeva was known far and wide as the great preacher 
of Vaisaava religion in Assam, besides being a great poet and 
social reformer. §ri Deva Damodara came in close contact with 
the great Vaisnava leader Sr; Sankaradeva as his father Dvija 
Sadananda was a great admirer and close associate of Mahapurusa 
Sr; Sankaradeva. Sri Deva Damodara was initiated with sacred 
thread as per Vedic rites at the age of eight, and Dvija Sadananda 
himself took all care to make him educated as he did in case or his 
other two sons also. Dvija Sadananda himself was a great scholar, 
well versed in classical literature including the Upanisads and 
Puranas and Deva Damodara got his preliminary education from 
his father. A great Brahmana scholar named Kalap Chandra 
Bhattacarya from Navadvipa came to Assam for pilgrimage at the 
Kamakhya temple and came to the residence of Dvija Sadananda 
after visiting Kamakhya, hearing about his reputation as a great 
scholar. Dvija Sadananda persuaded the pundit Kalap Chandra 
Bhattacharya to remain in his place for some time and to establish 
a to! for imparting instructions to the students of the area. Sri Deva 
Damodara and his two elder brothers were entrusted to his charge 
for education and the fo/ soon became a great centre of learning. 
Sti Deva Damodara was of very sharp intellect and within a short 
time he could master the four Vedas and the fourteen sastras as 
narrated by the biographers. He studied the Upanisads, the Gita 
and the Bhagavata Purana and specialised in these Sastras and later 
on became a great exponent of Bhdgavata, After completing his 
studies Deva Damodara got married and settled as a householder. 
His father Dvija Sadananda died after his marriage. His eldest 
brother Sarvesvara was childless and while going to Banaras on 
pilgrimage died on the bank of holy Ganges. His othcr brother 
Ratnakara also died soon after leaving two sons Krishna and 
Mukunda and his mother Suéila Devi also died being affiliated with 
these successive bereavements. Deva Damodara bore these domestic 
calamities with great patience bearing in mind the great teachings 
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of the Gira and Bhagavata which were the unfailing sources of his 
inspiration and guidance in life as described by the biographers. 

During this period there was trouble and repression perpetrated 
by the then Ahom ruler Chuhungmung regarding some elephant- 
catching operation. The Bhuiyas of which Srimanta Sankaradeva 
was the most illustrious scion fell into disfavour and animosity of 
the rulers and Hari, the son-in-law of Sri Sankaradeva, was put to 
death by the king. Apprehending further trouble and repression 
and to avoid further persecution in the hands of the rulers Sri 
Sankaradeva with his trusted followers left Bardowa and sailed 
downwards by the river Brahmaputra towards Kamartpa. Sri 
Sankaradeva before his departure to Kamartipa met Sri Deva 
Dimodara and asked him also to leave the place. Susila Devi, 
mothcr of Deva Damodara had died a few days ago and Deva 
Damodara was observing the period of pollution of his mother’s 
death and planned to shift to Kimardpa after performing the 
traddha and other rites and rituals of the dead mother. Sri Deva 
Damodara came down to Kamaripa after about six months of Sri 
Sankaradeva’s leaving the place. Sri Deva Damodara at first came 
to his native village Ratneswar near Hajo temple and stayed there 
for some period. He visited the Hayagriva Madhava temple every 
day and came in contact with one siddha or enlightened ascetic 
Vasudeva of Orissa and obtained spiritual knowledge and diksa in 
Vaisuava tantric mantra. This sannyasi is said to be the Guru or 
preceptor of $1; Deva Damodara. Some biographers of Mahapurusa 
Sri Sankaradeva differ as to the identity of Deva Damodara’s pre- 
ceptor, but all the biographers of Damodara and the followers of 
the Damodariya VaisHava cult accept and believe this version that 
Guru Deva Damodara received tattvajfidna and initiation from one 
siddha sannyast_ at the Manikuta of Hajo Hayagriva Madhava 
temple. P 

$+; Deva Damodara came in contact with Sri Caitanya Deva at 
Hajo Hayagriva Madhava temple in the year 1505. Sri Caitanya 
Deva was till then Nimai Pundit and he was not till then initiated 
in sanayasa, Sri Caitanya Deva was initiated into sannyasa by 
Keéava Bharati in the year 1509. Sri Caitanya Deva was a great 
Sanskrit scholar and Deva Damodara met him every day during his 
stay at Hajo temple and they became great admirers of each other. 
Deva Damodara did not meet $1; Caitanya Deva afterwards but 
they remembered each other and Sri Caitanya Deva sent the book 
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Sarana Samhita in Sanskrit to Sri Deva Damodara through a 
Brahmana pundit Ramram. 

After receiving rativajiidna and diksa at Hajo Sri Deva Damodara 
Icft his anccstral village Ratneswar and proceeded further west 
towards Barpeta and reached the village Patbausi or Vyaspara. Sri 
Deva Dimodara could learn there that Mahapurusa Srimanta 
Sankaradeva had settled at Baralchung near Barpeta at that time 
and Deva Dimodara was very much delighted to meet him again 
after his departure from Bardowa. 

Deva Damodaia was much younger than Srimanta Sankaradeva 
by about thirty-eight years but they were great admirers of each 
other. Srimanta Sankaradeva was often referred to as Mahapurusa 
by Deva Dimodara and Sri Santkaradeva also referred to Deva 
Damodara very respectfully. Another great Vaisnava Guru Sri 
Harideva was also residing in his satra at Maneri by that time and 
thus the three great gurus or preachers and propagators of Bhaga- 
vati Vaisnava dharma in Assam lived and flourished in the same 
area with great mutual admiration and respect for each other and 
virtually converted the locality into a holy place for the followers 
of Vaisnava religion. They had often religious discourses together 
in their places and discussed the great Vaisnava texts specially the 
Srimadbhaégavata with explanations and expositions in which the 
devoted disciples and the faithful congregated in large numbers. 
All these three gurus preached and propagated the same Suddha 
Bhagavati Vaisnava cult as laid down in the great Purana Srimad- 
bhagavata and the Gita which were recognized as the quintessence 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads. The Bhagavata Purana was often 
mentioned as the Purdna Sirya Mahabhagavata. 

Deva Damodara had another bereavement in this place as his 
wife and daughter died and he was left without any family encum- 
brance. He did not enter into family life again and engrossed 
himsclf in spiritual and religious pursuits and service of God 
according to the bhakti cult. He was a great scholar and was well- 
versed in the Upanisads, Bhagavara, Gita and other Puranas and 
Dharma Sastras. He realised the essence of true religion as pro- 
pounded in the Bhdgavata and othcr Vaisnava texts and preached 
and practised single-minded devotion, dedication to and worship of 
Lord Krsna which is the sacchidananda vigraha, the Absolute Reality 
manifesting himself in all things and beings of the Universe, the 
indwellcr and controller of all beings, the creator, sustaincr and 
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moral governor of all that is. 

Sri Deva Damodara ultimately settled permanently at Patbausi and 
established the Patbausi sarra in the year AD 1540 or 1462 Saka. 
This was the first satra in Assam as proper satra institution, and 
Deva Damodara was the first founder of the satra and the satra 
system organization for dissemination of spiritual knowledge and 
religion and also as centre of social, administrative and cultural 
activities. He planned the satra in the pattern of Naimisaranya Satra 
as described in the Bhagavata with Manikut, Namghar, Hatis or 
residences of the disciples and devotees, a massive gate and a pond. 
This Patbausi Satra was the central or Adi Satra of Deva Damo- 
dara from which he preached and propagated the Bhagavati 
Vaisnava cult throughout Assam establishing subsidiary satras and 
appointing adhikaris or chiefs of those satras. Later on in the year 
Saka 1669 Ahom king Pramatta Singha constructed a temple in 
this place. There were similar nanighars, also called kirtana-ghars, 
in the other satras of Srimanta Sankaradeva and Harideva and all 
the three Vaisnava gurus assembled occasionally in either of the 
satras, had religious discussions and discourses, ndmaprasatigas and 
enjoyed each others associations or savigas. 

The chief disciples of Deva Damodara were Bhattadeva, Bansigo- 
pala or Deugopal, Bhagavandeva, Gopala Misra Kaviratna, 
Baladeva, Santabhusana Arjunadeva, Manoharadeva, Narayana- 
deva, Paramananda, Jadumanideva, Bhagavat Misra and many 
others. The disciples mentioned above were also great scholars and 
some of them wrote many books on religious matters and translated 
the great Vaisnava authoritative texts into Assamese. Mahapurusa 
Sri Sankaradeva and his chief disciple Sri Madhavadeva were great 
scholars and specially Sri Sankaradeva was a great poet anda 
prolific writer who composed a lot of books in simple Assamese 
verses narrating the glories of Lord Krsna as found in the Bhagavata 
Pura. and also wrote some books in Sanskrit. The Kirtana Ghosé, 
Dasamaskardha Bhagavata, Niminavasiddha, Valicalana, and the 
Ankiya Natas, Bargitas, Bhakti-rainakara etc. are some of Sri 
Sankaradeva’s monumental works. Sri Madhavadeva also wrote 
philosophico-religious books like the Ndmiaghosa, Bhakti-ratnavali, 
Bargitas etc. Sri Damodara Deva was not a writer and had no books 
of his own, but he inspired his disciples specially the great writer Sri 
Vaikuntha Bhagavati or Bhattadeva who was also a great Sanskrit 
scholar. Many books written by Sri Bhattadeva are said to be not 
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yet traced, and among the books found uptil now written by 
Bhat.adeva the following are important: Katha Bhagavata, Katha 
Gita, Katha-bhakti-ratnavalt, Sdtvata-tantra, Prasanigamala, Visiu- 
Sahasra nama, Nandotsava, Guru-vaiiisavali, Damodara Vakhyana, 
Bhégavat-adhikara, Bhakti-viveka, Bhaktisara, Santinirnaya. Of these 
Damodara Vakhyéna, Bhagavat-adhikara, Sarana-malika or Sarana- 
saiigraha, Bhakti-viveka, Bhaktisdra are in Sanskrit and Aatha 
Bhagavata, Kathaé gita and Katha-bhakti-ratnavali are in simple 
Assamese prose. Sri Bhattadeva is said to be the first prose writer 
in modern Indian languages and has been recognized as such by 
the great scholars and linguistics of India. Sri Kapiladeva, Bhagavat 
Misra, Gopala Misra Kaviratna were also some of the disciples of 
Deva Damodara who were writers of many valuable books. Ghosa- 
ratna of Sti Gopala Misra Kaviratna is one such important book 
on Vaisnavism. 

These disciples of Sri Deva Damodara established satras in the 
pattern of Patbausi and preached and propagated the Bhagavati 
Vaisnava religion as advised by Deva Damodara. Thus all over 
Assam the Bhagavati Vaisnava dharma of the Damodariya cult 
was disseminated and the largest number of Hindus in Assam 
belong to this Damodariya sect or sampradaya. The main three 
sects or sampradayas of Vaisnavism in Assam are named after their 
gurus and thus the followers of Sri Sankaradeva Mahapurusa are 
known as Mahapurusiyas, the followers of Deva Damodara as 
Damodariyas and the followers of Sri Harideva are known as 
Haridevis. 

The Patbausi Satra of Guru Deva Damodara was the main and 
central satra or monastery and soon it became a great centre of 
learning of religious matters and a holy place in which people 
from all parts of the state assembled in the religious congregations 
for attending the nama-prasaigas and hearing the expositions and 
recitations of the Bhagavata. Similar daily activities were also held 
in the other satras established by the disciples appointed as 
adhikaris by Sri Deva Damodara and also in the village namghars 
or village community prayer halls where though no satra was 
organised. These activities were not only confined to the Damo- 
dariya satras; similar religious, cultural, social welfare and even 
administrative activities were held even with more earnestness, 
sincerity and regularity in the Mahapurusiya satras and namghars. 

The religion preached by Deva Damodara soon became very 
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popular as it was toa great extent liberal and was in conformity 
with the prevailing Vedic rites and traditions as prescribed in the 
snirtis and samhitas. We shall discuss later on the chief tenets of 
the religious teachings of Deva Damodara. 

The great Vaisnava religious wave that swept over the land by 
the introduction and propagation of the new Vaisnava Ekasaraniya 
religion put a great check on the observance of the Sikta Pujas 
with animal sacrifice and such other customary and local traditions 
and beliefs. There was a sense of revolt against the elaborate and 
cumbersome religious rites and rituals and mass people were more 
attracted to the neo-Vaisnava cult preached by the three gurus with 
its simplicity and easily understandable rationality behind the pres- 
cribed observances of nama-prasangas with devotion to God. The 
religion thus preached and propagated by the disciples of Sri Deva 
Damodara got obstructions from some interested quarters; but they 
were unsuccessful to check the new wave that swept over the land. 
A group of such jealous self-seekers began to spread malice and 
hatred against the Vaisnavas and complained to the Koch king Sri 
Pariksit Narayana against Sri Deva Damodara that he had pollut- 
ed the minds of the people of his kingdom by preaching and 
practising all sorts of anti-religious activities and at his behest the 
people have abandoned their usual traditional Vedic and customary 
religious activities hitherto observed like worship of Durga Devi, 
performance of srdddhas of departed parents and relatives, sacrifice 
of goats in the altar of Durga Devi and Kali and the such. Stop- 
page of such religious activities, they pleaded, will incur the wrath 
and disfavour of great Mother Durga and Kali and the people will 
suffer from terrible calamities in the shape of epidemics, and other 
natural calamities. They also cautioned the king that for allowing 
such anti-religious activities the king as the guardian of the people 
will also incur the wrath of the Great Goddess and other gods and 
ultimately he and his dependents will also suffer. KameSvara Giri 
and Sibabar Daivajiia took the lead of such group of malicious per- 
sons and as they were receiving patronage of the Koch king Pariksit 
Narayana they had access to the king and his high officers and 
repeatedly insisting on the king to take early action against Deva 
Damodara ultimately succeeded in convincing the king about the 
activities of Sri Deva Damodara as against the traditional beliefs 
and customs in asking the people not to offer any worship to god- 
dess Kimakhyd, Durga Devi, Mahakali and the such, and ordered 
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his royal dhopdharas or executive officers to go to place of Deva 
Damodara and to serve the order on him to the effect that he may 
continue to stay there in his place provided he agrees to worship 
Devi Durga by offering usual sacrifices and if he does not agree to 
do that, then he is to be arrested and brought to this court for trial 
against his heretical activities. The emissaries of the king served the 
order of the king on Sri Deva Damodara politely in his satra and 
waited for his reply. Hearing the order of the king Deva Damodara 
with a composed and unperturbed mind gave his reply on the 
charges to the kings’ emissaries to the effect that he worships 
Laksminarayana who is the Lord of the three worlds and how can 
he worship any other God. He will not offer any animal sacrifice 
to any god or goddess even though he may be put to death for so 
doing. His neck will be placed over the neck of the animal brought 
to be sacrificed and if you have strength enough you cut the sacri- 
ficial animal. I will rather go to the king and the court but J shall 
not be able to worship any other god or goddess besides my 
supreme Lord Visnu or Laksminérayana. Having said so Guru 
Deva Damodara made immediate preparations to proceed to 
Vijayanagara, the capital of the then Koch king Pariksit Narayana. 

Sri Deva Damodara summoned the chief disciples and the adhi- 
karis of the nearby satras to his place and advised them regarding 
the management of the sarras and conducting the usual prayers, 
Bhagavata recitation and exposition, the daily nitya karmas like 
Sandhya, Giyatri and the naimittika karmas as per occasion, the 
three prasaigas and the such. Sri Bhattadeva was at Barnagar at 
that time and though he was the most learned and trusted devotee 
of Deva Damodara, due to his absence in the satra he did not 
wait for his arrival and appointed his old disciple Hari Das Ata to 
conduct the activities of the Patbausi sarra and started for Vijaya- 
nagara with twelve disciples and sixty devotees who could not be 
dissuaded to stay behind. Sri Bhattadeva met him on his way to 
Vijayanagara and Guru Deva Damodara appointed him Bhagavati 
of the Satra and asked him to write a book on Bhégavata Purana in 
simple Assamese prose so that it may be understood by all. In this 
connection he said to Bhattadeva that Mahapurusa has already 
composed the Dasa Skandha Bhagavata, Kirtana Bhattima ete. in 
beautiful verses in clianda, Deva Damodara asked Bhattadceva to 
prepare the Kathabhagavata making it more simpler than those of 
the Mahapurusa (taro kari sugama kario bhdgavata). Bhattadeva 
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-accepted the command of the guru and bowing down at his fcet 
and taking blessings returned to Barnagar and sct himself to the 
task as commanded by the guru. 

On his arrival at Vijaynagara the conspirators Sibabar and 
Kamesvara offered to take the guru and his devotees to their place 
and requested the king to allow them to be the host of the party. 
The king agreed and the two malicious and evil minded cunnings 
took the opportunity to malign and spread slander against the 
great rcligious leader and his followers. They requested the guru 
and the bhaktas to leave the utensils used for cooking their food 
and the plantain leaves used as dishes for taking meal in the night 
of their arrival at the capital and requested them to retire and sleep 
as they arc all fatigued by the long journey and to do them the 
favour to serve them by cleaning the utensils and removing the 
leaves which will bestow on them immense pleasure and bliss. This 
was a very common custom in Assam and guests were never allow- 
ed to clean the utensils in which they took food in household fami- 
lies and family members usually used to do it with delight as sacred 
duty of serving the guests except in special circumstances where 
the guests were of lower castes in respect of the host family in 
‘those days though by now this has also been very much relaxed 
with the spread of modern education. The two conspirators drove 
some cows into the place used as kitchen by the followers of Deva 
Damodara when they were in deep sleep and informed the king 
and his officers to see with their own eyes unworthy conduct and 
irreligious behaviour of the followers of the gurw. But the king and 
the officers could see through the game and did not believe in their 
words and Deva Damodara coming to know of this matter decided 
not to reside in their place any further and as arranged by some 
good officers of the king, Deva Dimodara and his devotees shifted 
to the place of Bedua Brahmin who was well versed in the Vedas 
(Vedajiia, Bedua Brahmin as he was Called), who received them 
with due respect and honour. 

In the place of Bedua Brahmin people assembled in large num- 
bers as days passed by to have the darsana and blessings of the 
Guru Deva Damodara and to attend in the congregations of daily 
nam prasangas which the guru led every day as usual in the satras. 
King Pariksit Narayana who was not in much favour of the guru 
was not very much pleased at the popularity he commanded and 
soon arranged for his trial in his court and for this purpose invited 
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a host of Briahmana pundits who were considered to be well versed 
in the sdstras and religious texts of Sanatana Hindu religion. Deva 
Damodara was accordingly summoned to the court attended by the 
learned scholars of renown and on arriving in the court took his 
seat on the kusdsanas spread by his devotces instead of taking his. 
seat offered by the king. The trial began and as earlier arranged 
the appointed pundits asked Deva Dimodara as to why he did not 
offer sacrifices and did not worship goddess Durga, Kali, Kama- 
khya4, and why he was not in favour of yaga-yajfas, tirtha darsanas 
and such other traditional and customary religious performances 
and activities. 

Deva Damodara addressing the king and the learned scholars 
explained in clearest terms the SAstric injunctions in support of his 
presching and practice of worshipping Lord Vasudeva Sri Krsna 
who is the ultimate supreme and only reality quoting Copious verses. 
and texts from the Srimadbhagavata, Gira, Ndrada-siitra, Sandilya- 
stitre, Brhat-nadradiya-purdna, Sdtvata-tantra, Upanisads, Mahd- 
bhdrata and the such and established the efficacy and supremacy of 
Bhagavata Dharma with devotional cult of worship as the best 
form of worship of God in the present age. He also explained the 
efficacy of the nine stages of bhakt: or forms of devotion according 
to the progress or spiritual attainments of the devotees beginning 
with Sravana and kirtana as the safest and easiest method of wor- 
ship of God without any malice to other forms of worship and 
with strict adherence to non-injury to any being. He concluded his. 
replies to the charges with an appeal to the king and those present 
in the court to be converted into the fold of Vaisnavism to attain 
abliyudaya or prosperity here and Nihsresas or summum bonum 
hereafter. 

The galaxy of learned pundits or Sastric scholars were all charm- 
ed and speechless hearing Sri Deva Damodara for his vast know- 
ledge, conviction and scholarship. The king then asked the pundits 
invited to hear and judge the conduct of Deva Damodara as to 
whether the citations and narrations made in his support by Deva 
Damodara were actually of the religious sastras or were of his own 
coining or from texts not to be considered as authoritative religious 
texts. The pundits remained silent for some time as they had no- 
thing to say against Deva Dimodara’s quotations about their genut- 
neness and authority. Then breaking the silence Jadumani Chakra- 
varty, one of the learned scholars invited to the court. said that the 
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quotations and narrations made by Sri Deva Damodara were all 
from the religious sastras he has mentioned and supported the 
teachings and preachings of the guru as in conformity with the 
Hindu sastras and further quoted certain passages from the Bhaga- 
vata and Mahabharata wherein Vidura was advised to practise 
§ravana-kirtana for self-realization and supported Shri Deva 
Damodara and his views. 

The king praised Deva Damodara in the court and apologized for 
the trouble he had to undergo. Deva Damodara was absolved of 
all the charges and he became all the more popular and commanded 
reference from all sections of the people. Deva Damodara stayed in 
the place of Bedua Brahmin for more than a year in the capital of 
Vijaynagara and often he had to postpone his plan of return to 
Patbausi at the request of his newly converted disciples and devo- 
tees. The gathering of people coming to have his darsana and 
blessings increased day by day and the place of Bedua Brahmin 
became like a place of pilgrimage. People came with offerings of 
naivedyas and articles of food for the devotees and attending the 
nam prasangas and Bhagavat recitations derived great pleasure and 
satisfaction. One day some ladies of the palace of the king came 
with rich presents and offered them at the feet of the guru and 
prayed for his blessings. The gurn bestowed asirvada or blessings 
on them and they took their seat at the side of the congregation 
and attended the nama prasaliga conducted there and thus they 
remained there for hours forgetting to return to the palace early. 
At the end of the nama prasaiga the prasad or the offerings made 
by the people to God in the congregation were distributed to the 
people assembled there and thus every body was eager to have his 
share in the huge gathering. King Pariksit happened to pass by 
that way in the evening returning home from his hunting and asked 
why there had been such a huge gathering of people. The malicious 
Sibabar and KameSvara got another opportunity to take revenge 
against Deva Damodara and his devotees and reported to the king 
with all exaggerations that the officers of his court had been neglec- 
ting their duties and were attending the prayer meetings of Deva 
Damodara and even the ladies of the palace secretly attended the 
prayers and pointed to the ladies of the palace who accidentally 
attended only on that day, and that the subjects of his kingdom 
had ceased to perform the Devi Pajas being influenced by that 
Deva Damodara and so on and pleaded to do something before 
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things went out of control. The king was annoyed at the presence 
of the female inmates of his palace in this public place and he was 
very much upset though he did not say anything on that moment. 
The king ultimately decided to exile Deva Damodara from his 
kingdom and ordered Deva Dimodara to leave the Kamartipa 
kingdom and ordered his executive officers and ministers to take to 
the other bank of river Sonkosh which was the boundary between 
the Kamrtpa and Cooch Behar kingdoms of those kings at that time. 
The messengers of the king served the order of expulsion of Deva 
Dimodara from the kingdom of Kamartipa in the morning when 
Deva Damodara was in the morning prasa/iga and he immediately 
concluded the prayers and asked his disciples and devotees to pack 
up immediately for leaving the place as ordered by the king. Deva 
Damodara politely refused to accept the gift of clothes and money 
which the king sent through the messengers and bidding farewell to 
Bedua Vipra, he with his disciples and devotees started towards 
‘Cocch Behar on foot. He requested Bedua Brahmin to look after the 
satra he temporarily established there. A large number of subjects 
started following the guru with tearful years and Deva Damodara 
bade them all a touching farewell. Deva Damodara was pining for 
return to his beloved satra at Patbausi and now being exiled from 
the country and having no hope of seeing his Patbausi satra again 
felt very sad. He had to undergo such repressions because of prea- 
ching and propagating the pure Vaisnava religion and bore all 
these sufferings as blessings of the Lord. After three days Sri Deva 
Damodara reached the bank of Sonkosh river in the evening and 
stayed the night there. Sri Deva Damodara did not touch any food 
Or water during these three days as it was the kingdom of Pariksit 
Narayana who had expelled him from his country and as the things 
of food and drink also belong to him in a way. Next day in the 
morning Deva Dimodara arranged to cross over to Cooch Behar the 
Kingdom of Laksminardyana, the son of the great king Maharaj 
Naranarayana. On hearing the news of exile of the guru from the 
kingdom of Kémartpa at Patbausi, the disciples headed by 
Bhattadeva started to meet the guru before he crossed over to 
Cooch Behar and met him just before his embarking on the boat to 
cross the river Sonkosh. Sri Bhattadeva showed him the first 
chapter of the Bhdgavata which he had rendered into Assamese 
prose and the guru finding the work done rather elaborately with 
notes and explanations, asked Bhatcadeva to be brief giving only 
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the essence and substance of the teachings of the Bhdgavata. Sri 
Bhattadeva took the dust of his feet and returned to Patbausi to 
complete the work as ordained by the guru. The boat left for the 
other bank of the river Sonkosh and with a grivous heart Deva 
Damodara took a handful of water of the river Sonkosh and placed 
his head with the words “from this day I leave Kamartipa’’. It was 
evening when Deva Daimodara and his party proceeded only a few 
miles crossing over the river Sonkosh and finding a household 
family the fatigued and tired bhaktas desired to spend the night 
in his place but finding hens and pigs in the house they were disap- ~ 
pointed and wanted to proceed further. The head of the family 
seeing the guru and his disciples saluted them taking them to be 
saints and wise men. The guru said that they desired to be his guest 
for the night and knowing the reservations of the guests regarding 
rearing of hens and pigs, he removed them all from the surround- 
ings and cleansed the house washing it in proper manner. The 
family also arranged for their meal and offered the materials for 
cooking and the articles of food to be cooked. Observing their 
further reservations to cook food and knowing the facts of their 
journey and their identity, and knowing further that the Vaisnavas 
are not used to take food in the house who has not been initiated 
by Sarana to Lord Krsna, the head of the family immediately 
arranged to be initiated with his entire family and Deva Dimodara 
initiated him in Vaisnavism, though he belonged to a lower caste 
in social status. There is no caste question for taking Sarana in 
Visnu and practising Bhagavata Dharma with devotion. Deva 
Damodara spent some days in this village before leaving for the 
capital of the king in Cooch Behar. 

King Laksminairayana hearing that Guru Deva Damodara left 
Kamaripa and had come to his place was very much delighted and 
arranged to receive him in the capital with due honour. He sent a 
batch of officers to escort Deva Damodara to his capital and on 
his arrival the king was charmed at the personality and dignified 
appearance of the aged guru and kept him in his palace for some 
time. The king constructed a satra for the guru on the bank of river 
Garhat and donated a land grant of 377 bighds for maintenance of 
the satra. The satra was established in the pattern of his original 
Patbausi satra and Deva Damodara performed the na@ima_ prasaiigas 
regularly, had recitations and expositions of the Bhagavata and 
such other religious observances prescribed to be observed in the 
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satras. From this satra Deva Damodara began preaching the 
Suddha Bhagavati Dharma in the locality and in Assam giving 
directions and advices to his disciples who were entrusted with the 
affairs of the safras all over Assam. Deva Damodara left 
Kamartpa and entered Cooch Behar in the year Saka 1515 or aD 
1593 and at that time Purusottama Thakur, grandson of Maha- 
purusa Satkara Deva was at Bhella and Madhavadeva was at 
Madhupur in Cooch Behar. King Laksminarayana with his family 
was given sarana by Deva Damodara as stated by the biographers 
and a host of officers of the king and other elites werc initiated in 
the satra of Deva Damodara. Deva Dimodara lived in Cooch Behar 
for about six years in this satra which was called Vaikunthapur and 
breathed his last there in the year Saka 1520 or aD 1598. 

Understanding that his end was approaching he summoned the 
chief disciples and adhikdris of the satras to his place at Cooch 
Behar and appointed Bhattadeva as the adhikari of Patbausi satra 
in preference to his nephew Krishna whom he considered to be 
incapable of conducting the affairs of the satra and advised the 
disciples and devotees to observe the rites, rituals, obligatory duties, 
nitya and naimittika karinas, the daily prasangas in the satras and 
other duties. On the day he breathed his ast he could not attend 
the usual Bhagavata patha and enquired as to whether the patha 
(reading) has been concluded and the devotees being curious of his 
repeated enquiries closed the pafha and all went to his bedside. 
Deva Damodara gave them some advise to work together and 
reciting the names of Rama, Krsna-Hari closed his eyes and that 
was the end of the eventful life of Guru Deva Damodara. 

As regards the fundamental teachings of Deva Damodara in his 
propagation of the bhakti cult, it may be said that all three 
Vaisnava gurus in medicval Assam, Mahapurusa Srimanta Sankara- 
deva, Deva Damodara and Harideva, preached and propagatcd the 
same Suddha Bhagavati Vaisnava dharma as propounded and estab- 
lished in the Srimad Bhdgavata Purana, Srimadbhagavadgitd, Hari- 
vaméa, Visnu Purina, Sdndilya Stitra, Satvata Tantra and such other 
Vaisnava texts. The three gurus of Assam depended more on the 
Bhagavata Purana and the Gitd and thcir commentaries specially 
made by that of Sridharasvami. So the teachings of Deva Damo- 
dara in his preaching the bhakti cult in Assam is the same as that 
of Bhagavata Purdya and the Gita. The family in which Deva Damo- 
-dara was born had Vaisnava tradition and culture. The family had 
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its original home at village Ratneswar near the Hajo Hayagriva 
Madhava temple which is a Vaisnava temple with Visnu as the 
deity in the manifestation of Hayagriva and every day the Bhaga- 
vata Purdiia was recited in the temple. Sri Ratna Kandali, father 
of the great poet Ananta Kandali was the Bhagavata pathaka 
(reader) in the Madhava temple for a long time. Dvija Sadananda, 
father of Deva Dimodara was also a learned scholar in Sanskrit 
and was well versed in the Bhdgavara and the Upanisads and Deva 
Damodara had his earlier education from his father before he read 
the Sastras under Kalip Chandra Bhattacharya. Further, Deva 
Damodara was a very close associate and great admirer of Srimanta 
Sankaradeva and he got impetus and inspiration as a_proselytiser 
from Srimanta Sankaradeva. Some of the modern followers of Sri- 
manta Sankaradeva and Madhavadeva even go so far as to main- 
tain that Deva Diamodara was a disciple of Srimanta Sankaradeva. 
But none of the biographers of Deva Damodara, Sankara Deva 
and other prominent proselytisers of Deva Damodara and Maha- 
purusa Sankaradeva mentioned about Deva Damodara being initia- 
ted by Srimanta Sankaradeva. There is mention of one Kor Damo- 
dara, a peasant Brahmana who earned his living by cultivating his 
small plot of land with his spade and had to feed three widows, his 
mother, elder sister and sister-in-law, made by Ramcharan Thakur 
in his Carita Punthi and in the Katha Guru Carita, and this Kor 
Damodara is said to be the son of one Dayal. This peasant Brah- 
mana has been said to be even ignorant of the custom of saluting 
the elders and did not know how to sit in a congregation. Because 
of the similarity of the name Damodara, a controversy was raised 
at some time confusing this Kor Damodara with the preacher and 
propagator Guru Deva Damodara. But nobody took it seriously 
and the learned followers of Srimanta Sankaradeva and Deva 
Damodara have asserted and established that there had been no 
evidence whatsoever to suggest that Deva Damodara received initi- 
ation from Mahapurusa Sankaradeva though they were very closely 
associated and Mahpurusa Sri Sankaradeva gave inspiration and 
impetus to Deva Damodara in his task of proselytisation. In the 
Vamsigopaladevar Carita by Raminanda Dvija, Buanjf-vivekaratna 
bv Maniram Bhandar Barua and in all other biographies of Deva 
Damodara it has been stated that Deva Daimodara was initiated in 
the cult and given diksad mantra by one Vasudeva Vipra Sannyasi 
of Orissa, and this is also the common belief of all the followers of 
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the Damodariya sect of Vaisnavas in Assam. 

As regards theology, nature of bhakti or devotion, means of 
practising devotion, kinds of bhaktas or devotees, obligatory duties 
to be performed by household devotees like ritya and naimittike 
karimus, the summum bonum of life, the virtues to be practised by 
the devotees, and duties to be performed in varndsrama dharinas 
and the such religious, ethical and social matters Deva Damodara 
instructed his disciples and specially the adhikdaris he appointed in 
the different satras for propagation of the cult in the code of con- 
duct as prescribed in the Bhdgavata and the smrris of Sanatana 
Vedic religion. As has been stated earlier, the Damodariya sect 
cannot be treated to be an independent sect altogether and religious 
tenets, observances of religious functions and customs were more or 
less identical with those of the two other sects. As a matter of faet 
there was no difference at all regarding the religious tenets and 
observanees and performances of other rites and rituals in the sects. 
of Damodariya and Haridevi. These two sects were said to belong to 
the Brahma Samhati or Brahma Sampradaya of Vaisnavism. The 
classification of the different sects of Vaisnavism in Assam does not 
seem to conform to the traditional classifications of Sri Brahma, 
Rudra and Catuhsana Samhatis or sampradayas of India as per 
their founders and succession of gurus. The Damodariya and 
Haridevi sects were called Brahma Sampradayas perhaps due to the 
predominance of and adherence to the Brahmanicai elements and 
rites and rituals enjoined in the smrrtis and samhitas of Sanatana 
Vedic religion. The Mahapurusiya sect of Vaisnavism also had 
its split after the death of Mahapurusa Sankaradeva into Kala 
Samhati, Purusa Samhati and Nika Sambhati as sub-sects with 
some minor modifications in observances of religious customs and 
traditions. 

Vaisnavism as propounded in the Bhdgavata, Gita, Nardyaniya 
Dharma chapter of Afahabh irata, Visuu Purdna and the such is a 
monotheistic devotional form of religion. Vasudeva Krsna is the 
supreme reality and the beloved personal God who is to be wor- 
shipped with single-minded devotion and dedication in this religion. 
Bhakti is the means of attaining God’s grace by which an indivi- 
dual jiva can attain bliss and eternal peace which is the swmmum 
bonunt of life. In all devotional religions, there is a firm belief and 
conviction in the existence of a personal God as the creator, sus- 
tainer and moral governor of the universe and these beliefs and. 
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ideas generate the feelings and emotions of awe, admiration, reve- 
rence and the feeling of the numinous which culminates in the 
voluntary acts of devotion, prayer, dedication, worship and com- 
plete surrender with utmost trust that this beloved God alone will 
save him and sustain him in all situations of life he may be placed. 
This firm faith that due to this single-minded devotion to the 
supreme God everything will be realised and there is no other way 
or means for its attainment is the Ekasaranabhava as described in 
the Bhdgavata and the Gita the basis and foundation of the Bhaga- 
vata dharma. This may also be noted in this connection that all 
forms of devotional religion prescribe single-minded devotion to the 
God who is firmly believed to be the Supreme God the devotee 
worships. Thus we have the Visnu bhaktas, Siva bhuktas or Sakta 
bhaktas or Kali bhaktas and the such. Thus though gencrally the 
attitude of bhakti is associated with Vaisnavism, it equally holds 
good in any devotional religion in which a personal God or Goddess 
is worshipped with single-minded devotion by the sadhaka or the 
spiritual aspirant. 

I have made an attempt to trace the historical process of develop- 


ment of the bhakti cult from the Upanisads which are the systema- 
tic expositions of the poetic expressions of the seeds of metaphysics 
and ethics. Thus the Srimadbhagavata, which has been described in 
its opening benedictory verses as the celestial fruit of the Nigama 
Kalpataru or the Vedas contain the essence of the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. The Srimadbhagavata has also been described to be the 
commentary of the Brahmastitra or Vedanta. Therefore, the teach- 
ings of the Bhagavata are in conformity with the eternal truths of 
the Vedas and for this reason it has often been said that the Bhaga- 
vata 18 a vedamulaku-grantha Or a treatise based on the Vedas. 
Thus the Vedic rite and rituals prescribed by the Bhagavata, Gita 
and such other Vaisnava éastras have the authority and the sanc- 
tity of Sastric tradition and the followers of the Bhagavata religion 
are to observe and perform them as obligatory duties. We find the 
Vedic rites and rituals prescribed by the Damodariya cult of 
Vaisnavas have the sanctions of the Dharma Sastras based on 
the Vedas. 

Deva Damodara prescribed the procedure of initiation of the 
disciples in the satras and also in the houses of the disciples who 
want to be initiated in their own houses, the dutizs and functions 
to be observed by the proselytiser and the disciple after initiation, 
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the daily nam prasangas to be observed in the satras which was 
twelve in number in three sittings usually and sixteen on Samkran- 
tis and on special occasions, the nitya and naimittika karmos to be 
observed by the disciples, specially by the Brahmana disciples and 
devotees in their minutest details for the uniformity and discipline 
of the order of the cult. These instructions of Deva Damodara were 
codified by his disciple Bhattadeva in the Sarana Malika and other 
books. An image of Visnu or Krsna was to be installed in the 
Manikuta of the satras and all property of the satra technically 
belong to the Vigraha or the image who is the presiding deity of 
the satra. Bala Gopila, Madana Gopala and such images connect- 
ed with the balva-lila of Lord Krsna were preferably installed in 
the satras of the Damodariya cult anda Salagrama representing 
Visnu in material form is also to be installed in the pedestal of the 
Manikuta for daily worship. Recitation and exposition of the 
Bhaégavata was a must in the satra every day and a Bhagavati was 
appointed to recite the Bhagavata every day at the appointed hour. 

A Vaisnava is to be initiated by the head of the satra to be quali- 
fied for taking part in the religious functions and ceremonies. The 
process of initiation is called Sarana and bhajana and the disciple is 
given a mantra to be recited and meditated silently with due regard 
or sraddhé. In the Damodariya cult besides administering Sarana 
and bhajana there is also the initiation by diks@ to Brahmana dis- 
ciples in Vaisnava tantric mantras. In diksd Visau homa is also per- 
formed as a part of the ceremony. 

The festivals of Janmastami or the birth anniversary of Lord 
Krsna is observed by all Vaisnavas in the respective satras and the 
Dolotasava or Phalgutsava is observed on the full moon day and 
the month of Philguna. The death anniversary of Guru Damodara 
Deva is oserved in all the Damodariya satras at present and it has 
continued from the death of Deva Damodara. There are some 
other festivals like Rasa Paja, Ratha Yatra, Jhulana Yatra per- 
formed in some Satras but not universally in all satras. 

Of the five principal bhakti rasas such as Santa, dasya, sakhya, 
vatsalya and madhura, Deva Damodara preached the dasya 
bhakti or the loving service of God surrendering all actions per- 
formed as deeds of God with a conscious sense of dedication. 
The deeds are to be done without attachment or desire of their 
fruits. The deeds are to be done with a sense of niskama and all the 
actions are to be offered to God. Such attitude of doing actions in 
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a detached manner begets the fruits of ravana and kirtana which 
are the means of preparing the mind for bhakti. Damodara Deva 
like all other Vaisnava preachers emphasises the nine kinds of 
bhakti as described in the ‘Prahlada Carita’ of the Bhagavata and his 
chief disciple Bhattadeva has very clearly explained the significance 
and practice of each of these nine bhaktis or rather the stages of 
bhaktis in his immortal work Bhakti Viveka. Of the nine kinds of 
bhaktis, Sravana and kirtana are the safest, easiest and most effec- 
tive in preparing the mind of the devotee and with the company of 
holy persons or Vaisnavas the devotee will get the inclination to 
serve God and hear His glories. Thus satsatiga or association of the 
holy person is to be sought by the aspirants in the path of bhakti 
and spiritual progress. Deva Damodara and other preachers have 
thus prescribed taking the sanga or company of the sadhu or the 
holy person as the first step or probation for initiation to the cult 
of bhakti (sadhu satiga laiba prathamata). Bhakti or single-minded 
devotion to God is that mental attitude, deep attachment to God, 
which is generated on the realization of the presence of Visnu in all 
things and beings of the universe. This has been very well stated in 
the Brhannaradiya Purana in the following verses: 


Sarvadevamayo visnurvidhinaitasya pitjanam 
Iti yG@ manasah priti sa bhaktil parikirtita: 
Sarvabhiito mayo visnuh pariptiranah sanatanah 
Ityabhedapara bhaktih sd piija parikirtitd. 


Bhagavata dharma is the realization of the presence of Bhagavata 
Sattvai or existence of God everywhere. There can be no place 
where God’s government does not extend. This has been explain- 
edin the Bhdgavata in the verses by Lord Krsna addressing 
Uddhava: 


Yavat sarvesu bhiitesu madbhavo no’ pajdyate 
Tavadevam upasita vangmanah kayavrttibhih. 
Ayam hi sarvakalpdnam samicino mato nama 
Madbhavah sarvabhiitesu manovakyavyittibhih. 


The Bhagavata has also prescribed the performance of the obli- 
gatory duties like the nitya and naimittika karmas in very clear 
terms: 
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Nitya naimitikaficaiva tathavasyamevaca 

Grhasrami visnubhaktah karydt krsnadhiya smarana. 
Nacaret yastu vedoktam svayam ajiio ajitendriyah 
Vikarmanahyedharmena mrtyormytyum upaiti. 


The Vedic instructions as contained in the Srutis and smrtis are 
ordained by God Himself and any body transgressing such duties 
are not Vaisnavas even though they may be devoted to me as 1s 
said in the following verse: 


Srati smrti mamaivajia ulanghya ya pravartate 
Ajiiacchedi mamadrohi madbhaktopi na vaisnavah. 


In the Gita also we find the same teaching to the effect that reli- 
gion is of codana Juksana or is prescribed by the Sastras and those 
who indulge in religious activities according to their own liking vio- 
lating the injunctions of the Sastras are only following Manodhar- 
mas or religion according to their own wishes without any authority. 


Yah $astravidhimutsrjya vartate kimakaratah 
Na sa siddhimavapnoti na sukham na param gatim. (16/23). 


In the Bhégavara we find similar instructions that an aspirant 
after liberation of the self shall not indulge in kamya karma or 
deeds expecting fulfilment of worldly desires or actions forbidden 
by the sastras, but he shall perform the obligatory duties like the 
nitya and naimitrika works removing all impediments and without 
any apprehension of any undesirable consequences: 


Moksarthi na pravarteta tatra kamyanisiddhayoh 
Nitya naimitrikam kur) at pratyavdya jihayasa. 
Vedoktam eva kurvano nihsango arpitamisvare 
Naiskarmyam labhate siddhim recanarthe phalasrutim. 


In the Gita we find that God cannot be attained nor the grace 
of God can be expected by those who are unkind to their fellow 
beings or those who are averse or indifferent to the proper discharge 
of their own duties. The peace of mind or bliss can be attained by 


properly discharging one’s allotted duties as we find in the follow- 
ing verses in the Gita. 
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oe 


Sve sve karinani abhiratah samsiddhim labhate narah 
Svakarmaniratah siddhim jatha vindati tatsrnu. 
Yatah pravritirbhiitandm yena sarvamidam tatam 
Svakarmand tamabhyarcya siddhim vindati mdnavah 


(Gita 18/45-46) 


In Sanatana Hindu dharma there had never been any regimenta- 
tion of religious thought or practice and religion is a matter of life 
and experience. Man is not merely a lump of flesh and pool of 
blood, he is also a spirit and spiritual welfare is the most valuable 
treasure we can aspire to acquire after and in this conscious effort 
lies the manifestation and fulfilment of man as spirit and as of be- 
ing of divine in essence. In the present times, specially so after 
independence, with our declared policy of secularism, everybody is 
free to practise or desist from observing any kind of religious acti- 
vities or following any code of religious conduct or way of life. 
Religion is not to be construed as passport for heaven or the world 
hereafter, but is a way of life to live peacefully by developing an 
integrated personality, physical, moral and spiritual and also deve- 
loping a feeling of unity and oneness with all things and beings of 
the universe. It teaches us to live a life above our narrow indivi- 
dualism and limitations. Negligence of pursuing a religious life for 
the realization of the moral, spiritual and higher human values has 
led to individual, social and national unrest, selfishness and troubles. 
Our great religious leaders by their own lives and teachings have 
shown us the path by following which we can rise above our 
narrow selfish limitations and lead a life of peace, contentment and 
bliss a life of abhyudaya or peace and prosperity here and nissresas 
or attain the summum bonum or the highest good hereafter. Yatah 
abyudahnissresasa siddhih sa eva dharmah. The great religious 
leaders of India have established their cults and sampradayas teach- 
ing and preaching how to live a life of happiness and prosperity in 
the spiritual level in a corporate way sacrificing and dedicating 
themselves in the cause even being subjected to great sufferings, 
persecutions, humiliations and even death. The life and teachings of 
Guru Deva Damodara is also an illustration of such a fife of peace 
and tranquillity of mind with firm determination of character and 
conviction even in adverse circumstances and situations of life by 
having a firm belief in God as “gatirbharta prabhihsaksi nivasah 
§aranain suhrt’?—the ultimate solace, lord, master, indweller in 
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heart the only protector and friend and benefactor—as said in the 
Gita. The monotheistic religion of the Vaisnava cult is based on the 
Vedas and the Upanisads, systematised in the Bhdgayata Purdatia 
and the Gita and also in the Mahabharata and other Puranas. The 
religion preached and propagated by Deva Damodara is nota new 
religion but the age-old Vaisnava religion of the Bhagavata, Gita and 
the Puranas and Upanisads with the religious rites and rituals as 
enjoined in the smrtis and samhitds of Sanatana Vedic dharma. Sri 
Krsna Vasudeva is the God of the Vaisnavas with all His aisavar- 
yas and mddhuryas: 


Tsvaro paramo krsnah sacchidananda vigrahah 
Anadiradi govinda sarvakaranakaéranakam. 


To such Lord Krsna we pray: 


Namo brahmanyadevaya gobrahmana hitayaca 
Jagaddhitaya krsnaya govindaya namonanian, 


24 


Bhakti Movement and Aniruddhadeva of Assam 


S. DUTTA 


Yusuf Husain has rightly pointed out: “Thanks to the teaching, so 
full and so varied, Brahmanism satisfied the mass of people as well 
as those who were given to individual, independent reflection. 
Those who had neither the time nor the opportunity to cultivate 
their thought by means of the spiritual practices of meditation and 
comtemplation, received dogmas and symbols to worship. The 
works known under the collective means of tantras describe the 
rites and the formulas, destined for those who were incapable of 
appreciating the pantheistic metaphysics of Brahmanism. They 
believed in symbols of worshipped images, just as they do today. It 
was by maintaining the pliancy of faith for the people of different 
levels that Brahmanism was able to be at once an intellectual and 
educative force and an instrument for the propagation of ritualistic 
dogmas of Polytheism.”! 

But this excessive liberty, in course of time, led to religious chaos, 
elaborate rituals, bloody sacrifices, esoteric rites and class distinc- 
tion in Brahmanic-Hinduism. Instead of dipping deep into the mys- 
teries of tantrism, people very naturally adopted the outward 
simple and alluring philosophy of sex and palate as the real crite- 
rion of their religion. “The land”? to quote B. Kakati, “‘was infes- 
ted with inherent teachers of the Vamacara Tantric schools with 
their insistence on the philosophy of sex and palate. Among religi- 
ous rites, the most spectacular were bloody sacrifices to gods and 
goddesses amidst deafening noises of drums, cymbals, night-vigils, 
virgin worship and the lewd dances of temple woman.’’* This was 
more or less practicably an all-India phenomenon. To save Hindu- 
ism from this chaotic condition, it was but necessary to simplify 
the religious system, rituals and ideologies. 

Accordingly, during medieval times (thirteenth to seventeenth 
centuries) Hinduism underwent a transformation so great that it 
has very often been compared to that wrought in western Christia- 
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nity by the Reformation. This in fact is known as the ‘bhakti 
movement’ in the history of India. The focus of religious attention 
moved, as a result of this movement, from the great gods and the 
liturgies connected with polytheism to the one God and his incar- 
nations, especially Krsna and Rama. A new attitude to God, emo- 
tional passionate bhakti replaced the old practices. of sacrificial rites 
and monistic mediation. Forms of religious expression changed: 
love-songs to God were sung and group-singing known as ‘iriana 
was created. In the first centuries of its growth, Indian vernacular 
literatures were moulded by this religious movement paving the 
path for the growth of mass literatures. The socio-ritualistic order 
dominated by the Brahmanas though not completely overthrown, 
the Brahmanas lost much of their spiritual authority, which even- 
tually passed to the authors of the Vaisnava bhakti movement 1.€., 
the saints and the gurus, whose songs and biographies became 
scriptures for their followers. Further, the new devotional religion, 
without destroying the Hindu social framework, fostered ideas of 
brotherhood and equality before the loving Lord. The saints of this 
movement who were drawn from all levels of society throughout 
the country further proclaimed that in bhakti caste had no subs- 
tance.® 

Scholars of course widely differ regarding the origin of the ideas 
of bhakti in India. “‘According to the school represented by Weber, 
bhakti, as the means and conditions of spiritual salvation was a 
foreign idea, which came to India with Christianity and exercised a 
considerable influence on the Hinduism of the period of the great 
epics and of the Puranas. But the resemblance found between many 
symbols and practices of Christianity and Hinduism are too fortui- 
tious and insufficient to allow of drawing general conclusion.4 But 
Barth firmly maintains that “the movement of bhakti was an indi- 
genous phenomenon which had its roots in the religious thought of 
the Hindus,’ which is supported by Senart too.° Husain on the 
other hand asserts that, “like the Reformation in Europe, the 
Reformation of Hinduism in the Middle Ages owed a great debt to 
Islam.’ A.L. Srivastava refutes it in his statement, “‘that the move- 
ment was not altogether new, and that it did not owe its origin to 
Islam, as has been erroneously supposed by some modern scho- 
lars.”’? Jorden’s view that “earlier theories that medieval devotion- 
alism originated either in the north or the south under the impact of 
Islam are negated by the simple fact that the earliest genuine devo- 
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tional bhakti poetry of Tamilnadu precedes the coming of Islam. 
Islamic and particularly Sufi influences, may, however, have been 
felt later,’ seems to be more correct. He further says, “How did 
this new bhakti spread from south into Maharashtra, Bengal, and 
the northern plain? Obviously Tamil could not be the vehicle, so 
it happened through the Sanskritization of the new spirit. The 
Vaisnavite Brahmana scholars infused this new spirit into the 
Bhagavata Purdna (ninth century) which travelled the high roads of 
Sanskrit tradition and soon became the principal text of Vaisnavism 
all over India, making turning point in the history of the Vaisnavite 
faith,” 

Assam, lying in the North-East Frontier of India was also flooded 
‘by a wave of this great bhakti movement. For, the religious condi- 
tion of the then Assam was more or less chaotic of same dimension 
as in other parts of India. But towards the last decade of the fif- 
teenth century, the religious history of tantric Assam moved 
towards a new direction. The neo-Vaisnavite movement initiated 
by the saint poet Sankaradeva in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century thus proved to be an epoch-making phenomenon in the 
religious, and social history of medieval Assam. Thus the move- 
ment in Assam was not an isolated phenomenon having no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the current of Vaisnava revival that swept 
over the rest of India during the period. The movement moreover, 
did not differ in essential points from its counterparts elsewhere in 
medieval India. ““Characteristics”’ in the words of S.N. Sarma, “‘like 
belief in and adoration of a personal God Visnu or Krsna, empha- 
sis on devotion and faith, recognition of the equality of all persons, 
the ignoring of the caste distinction at the spiritual level, the high 
place assigned to virtues like love, piety and non-violence and 
deprecation of the practice of image-worship, are common to all 
Vaisnavite movements of the middle ages.””!° In spite of this, the 
Vaisnavism of Assam was having certain speciality of its own. It 
evolved a cult of its own best suited to the genius of the people of 
the locality.1! Fhe great Vaisnava Renaissance in other parts of 
India supplied the necessary ideals and inspiration to the initiator 
of the movement i.e. Safikaradeva, who spent twelve years outside 
Assam, visiting holy places and studying religious trends in different 
parts of the country. Thus within two hundred years of its incep- 
tion, this movement has made neo-Vaisnavism the main religion of 


the vast Brahmaputra Valley. In fact, it became the faith of the 
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people. Jt not only changed their spiritual and moral outlook but 
also prepared the ground for the establishment of a new society 
based upon the principle of “universal social brotherhood.” These 
ideas practised socially through the democratic organisation of the 
satras (a Vaisnavite monastery) were in direct confrontation with 
the principle of despotism and rigid social distinction prevailing in 
the then Assam, which eventually had an impact on the then politi- 
cal system of the region too. 

After the death of Sankaradeva in aD 1568, Madhavadeva shoul- 
dered the responsibility of the growth and development of Bhakti 
movement in Assam. No idea remains stagnant. Like a flowing 
river, it also gathers more strength on its way in course of time. 
The neo-Vaisnavite movement of Sankaradeva and his worthy disci- 
ple Madhavadeva also gathered more adherents by adjusting itself 
to the colourful culture, religious temperament, mental set-up and 
environment of the heterogeneous people of ancient Assam: and got 
itself divided into four samhatis (infra) or sects, viz.; the Brahma 
Samhati, the Purusa Samhati,, the Nika Samhati and the Kala 
Samhati.!* ‘‘The process of their growth”, rightly pointed out by Dr. 
Sarma, ‘‘may be compared to the course of a river, which divided 
itself into several channels, without entirely losing its original identi- 
ty. The different channels, no doubt, derived the main strength from. 
the original river, but nevertheless, they received a considerable sup- 
ply of water on their way downwards from other sources also.’’!® 

The samhati mentioned last i.e. the Kala Samhati owed its origin 
to Gopaladeva popularly called Gopal Ata of Bhawanipur. Accord- 
ing to the Carit Puthis (biographies) of Gopala Ata, he was the 
real successor of Madhavadeva. It is said that Madhavadeva nomi-- 
nated Gopal Ata as his successor in presence of his favourite disci- 
ple Sri Ram Ata.'4 Although orthodox Vaisnavas give different 
mythological interpretations to the origin of the term Kala Samhati, 
the explanation that it derived its nomenclature from a place called 
Kaljhar, where Gopaladeva had his headquarters, appears to be 
more convincing.! It is said that it was Gopaladeva, who enunciat- 
ed the doctrine of guruvdda in neo-Vaisnavism. The guru in his 
samhati occupies the same exalted position as that of one in 
Sikhism.,'® 

Twelve sarras were established under the auspices of Gopala- 
deva: six of them were presided over by Sidra mahdntas and six by 
Brahmana mahautas.'’ The former six included those of Mayamara, . 
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Banhbari or Dihing, Haladhiati, Gajala, Nagaria and Dalai-po;. 
and the latter six included those of Ahatguri, Kathpar, Khaura- 
mochar, Ikarajan, Habung and Charalbanhi. Of the Sidra satras, 
Mayamara played a very significant role in the history of Assam. 

The historic Mayamara satra of the Kala Samhati was founded 
by Aniruddhadeva. He was the son of a Bhuyan named Gondagiri, 
who traced his descent from Sasavindu of Yadu VamSa. His mother 
Ajali Devi was the daughter of Sankaradeva’s paternal uncle. He 
was born on Thursday, 15th Vaisakha in 1475 Saka (11 April 1553). 
The geneology of Aniruddhadeva as given in the Mayamara Satrar 
Vamsavali}8 is reproduced below: 


Sasavindu 


| 
Bhagadatta 
| 
| | 


Rambar Haribar 


(Known as Bara Bhuyan of Saumar) 


Mahipal 
| 
Bribe sepa Nandidalai ete aden 
Gondagiri 
ereee nan 
( Fee cm 


Gondagiri was a resident of Vishnu-Balikunchi of Narayanpur in 
the present Lakhimpur district. Aniruddhadeva’s earlier name was 
Harakanthagiri. When he grew up, he developed interest in the 
teachings of neo-Vaisnavism and desired to receive instructions 
from Gopaladeva of Kaljhar, for which he sailed down the Brahma- 
putra to that place. Before his departure to preceptor’s place, 
Aniruddhadeva acquired sound knowledge of Sanskrit. There he 
received religious instructions from Gopaladeva for about three and 
a half years, after which he came back to his own place and found- 
ed a satra at Vishnu-Balikunchi. At the time of his initiation, 
Harakanthagiri was advised by Gopaladeva to follow strictly the 
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path of bhakti (devotion) and disseminate this idea among the neo- 
phytes in his turn. It is said that it was because Harakanthagiri 
was to close all other paths of salvation save the one of bhakti, he 
was named Aniruddhadeva.!® 


Harakantha giri ati parama nipuna, 

Gopalar pawe kare bhakati sampuria 82 
Gopaleu bulilanta dekhi bichakhyana 

Ahana pawate loka laivanta sarana 

Anyatra Sastrana patha kariya nirodha 

Bhakatira pathe matra karibaka bodha 83 
Etekehe ananama haiba Aniruddha 

Samasta sastrara pracharibe gudha tattva” 


Aniruddhadeva started propagating the Vaisnava religion from 
the month of Magha (January/February) of Saka 1523 (1601). His 
first disciple was a Muslim tailor called Dheli Darji, who after ini- 
tiation was named Dhyanapati.2° After staying at Vishnu Balikunchi 
for a short period Aniruddhadeva because of frequent Dafala (a hill 
tribe of Arunachal Pradesh now called Nishis) raids, shifted its loca- 
tion to Nahar-Ati, on the bank of Marnai river in the present 
Narayanpur Mauza of the north-Lakhimpur sub-division. With his 
headquarters at Nahar-Ati, Aniruddhadeva initiated a large number 
of disciples into neo-Vaisnavism. In fact Nahar Ati Satra was the 
main centre of his activities. He, however, stayed for a short period 
in Majuli (the largest river island of the world in the Brahmaputra 
river) on the bank of a lake called Moamari and converted many 
people of the neighbouring area into the new creed. He used to send 
his apostles or visit himself the tribal area and spread the messages 
of love, equality and brotherhood among the inhabitants. The demo- 
cratic outlook of the satra and the spirit of humanism appealed the 
tribesman and they immediately accepted him as their religious 
preceptor. 

Amongst the tribes, the Morans were the first to be converted. 
They were followed by the Kacharis, Chutiyas, Barahis, Ahoms and 
the Brittials (professional castes). Within a short time, Aniruddha- 
deva occupied among them a position higher than a temporal over- 
lord, so that they would bow their heads only to him and no one 
else. So rigidly they followed this principle that to avoid bowing their 
heads at the door, they had the entrances to their houses cut at the 
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gable ends and not at transcripts.*! 

Aniruddhadeva had scholarly talents as well. He translated the 
fourth and the fifth cantos of the Bhagavata to Assamese. He also 
composed a work called Bhakti Matgala Ghosa@ in line with 
Madhavadeva’s Ndmaghosé, which contained 805 cantos. In fact 
this scripture is normally used in the devotional congregation of the 
Mayamara society, which can be compared with the Granth Sahib 
of the Sikhs. Besides, he composed 182 bargeets (devotional prayer 
songs). By extracting the substance of the Bhdgavata, he wrote a 
religious book called Nija-Sastra in prose and verse, which can be 
studied only by the senior and mature devotees (paka bhakta). All 
these compositions, still prevalent, reveal the scholarly talent of this 
great Vaisnava reformer. This talent of the reformer ultimately 
attracted some of the upper sections of the Assamese society as 
well. His followers known as Moamariyas (after the name of his 
satra at Majuli), later on corrupted into Mayamariyas (also known 
as the Mataka) gradually increased, which spread all over Assam. 

The news that a large number of the subjects of the Ahom 
monarch had been accepting Aniruddhadeva as their spiritual pre- 
ceptor, who was to them superior cven to the monarch, reached 
the then Ahom king Sukhampha Khora Raja (1552-1603). The 
Ahom monarchs had been considering otherwise also the Vaisna- 
vite movement a danger to their growing power, as the teachings 
of the Vaisnava reformers stood diametrically opposed to the 
principles on which the absolute Ahom monarchy rested. Earlier, 
with a view to nipping the movement in the bud, Suhungmung or 
the Dihingiya Raja (1497-1538) adopted a hostile attitude towards 
the Vaisnava reformers. He ordered Madhavadeva, Sankaradeva’s 
popular disciple, and Hari, Sankaradeva’s son-in-law to be beheaded 
on the plea that they failed to catch elephants for the king. 
Madhavadeva’s life, however, the king spared knowing that he 
was an innocent bachelor devotee. At this, Sankaradeva, a subject 
of the Ahom kingdom, left the homeland and went to Cooch Behar. 
Now Sukampha wanted to carry on an investigation to the 
missionary activities of Aniruddhadeva who was alleged to propa- 
gate seditious teachings among his disciples, who were at the same 
time subjects of the Ahom monarch. Aniruddhadeva was summoned 
to the court but he could convince the king of his purely missionary 
work among the backward classes without any tinge of political 
dogma. The king, being satisfied, permitted him to carry on his- 
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work. The Mayamara Satra thus survived the first test of its 
-existence. 

Aniruddhadeva passed away on 11 Pausa (first week of Decem- 
ber) Saka 1548 (1626.) At his demise, his son Krsnanandadeva 
became the Satradhikar (religious head of a satra), who shifted the 
satra to Khutiaputa in Jorhat in February, 1630. 

In order to have an idea of his scholarly talent and extreme 
devotion to bhakn, we have given below one of Aniruddhadeva’s 
prayer songs composed just before his death: (ACMSY, pp. 31f). 


Geeta Raga Jhumuree 
E Mana Kamane Parasa Nindo 
Maya Sarjya Maje Majiya Achhasa 
Jagiya Chinta Govinda 
Yena Sapunata Sarira Dhariya 
Bhrame Jiva Thai Thai 
Shei Sarirata Sukhadukha Paya 
Vishaya Bhunje Sadai. 1 
Sehi Mate Jeeu Sarjyara Sarira 
Taka Pakhariya Yai 
Svapna Tanu Sama Naradeha Paya 
Sukha Mane Take Lai. 2 
.Gurucaranara Anugraha Labhi 
Jekhane Cetana Pave 
Svapanapraya Iu Sarira Pakhare 
Svarupa Sumari Yawe 3 
Jivara Vishaya Sravana Kirtana 
Bhaktekhe Suhrida Yana 
Bhaktara Sangata Sarvakhyane Rase 
Sravana Kari Kirtana. 4 
Bharya Puira Sava Dehara Sangiya 
Tatekhe Kariya Rati 
Mayasaryya Maje Nidrata Pariya 
Nedhekhi Hari Bhakati. 5 
Krishna Charanar Anugraha Bhaila 
Jitu Purukhaka Prati 
Tewekhe Isvara Krishnata Karibe 
Sasneha Prema Bhakati. 6 
Bhakatibihin Jivantate Mara 
Bhatira Yena Nisvasa 
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Pasura Sulabha Indriyara Sukha 

Tatekhe Karasha Asd. a 
Yena Pratibimba Sarira Dekhiya 

Pakhare Nija Sarira 
Pratibimba Sama Naradeha Pai 

Mane Karileka Thira. 8 
Nija Deha Sama Jivaka Agate 

Nedhekhe Mana Luchana 
Hari Bhakti Cine Jivara Kusala 

Nai Jana Sarhakhyana. 2 
Kahe Aniruddha Maha Muka Praya 

Bhakati Vihina Mana 
Ibéra Karuna Kariu Gopdla 

Carane Lailt Sarana, 10 


“Oh mind, awake from the bed of alluration and remember 
Govinda. As in a dream, one moves from place to place and feels 
like enjoying or suffering for a momentary period; one in real life 
also, forgetting the momentariness of this human life, wants only 
worldly enjoyment. But when he comes to senses with the grace 
of his guru, forgets about this worldly life and realises the real 
end of life. One then should absorb himself in devotion by being 
in the midst of devotees. One who evolves himself in worldly life 
and always remains busy with members of his family, forgets 
about devotion to God, like the one in deep slumber on the bed 
of alluration. One who is lucky to have the blessings of God, 
keeps himself busy in devotion or bhakti to God. But the one 
devoid of bhakti is like a dead in alive, having worldly animal 
life. As one forgets his self by looking at the reflection ina 
mirror, people very often forget about the real end of life. But 
nobody can have a real happy life without devotion to God. So 
Aniruddhadeva completely surrenders himself at the feet of 
Gopala.”’ 


Thus members of different castes and tribes becoming disciples of 
the Mayamara Satra founded by Aniruddhadeva, formed a greater 
religious community i.e. the Matak community. As pointed out by 
Sac] Bhuyan.-2 


The Moamarias were all disciples of one satra, or its branches; 
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but they belonged to separate tribes and communities, Morans, 
Chutiyas, Kacharis, Bihias, Ahoms, Kaivartas, and Brittials; and 
many caste Hindus, Brahmanas, Kayasthas and Kalitas were 
found among the Momarias. The disciples were confined to no 
particular territory but scattered over the whole country as far as 
Goalpara. 


Their common bond of unity was their sect, i.e., the Mayamara 
sect; which developed through the Mayamara Satra with the guri 
at its head. Thus Mayamara Satra (also the Dihing Satra) of the 
Kala Samhati did great service to the society by accepting the 
members of the depressed and backward classes to their fold and 
placing them on an equal footing with members of the so-called 
higher castes. S.K. Bhuyan rightly points out:*3 


In other parts of India, the humiliation to which these unfortu- 
nates were subjected, drove them to the bosom of other religions; 
in Assam the liberal policy of the Kala Samhati Satras (Mayamara 
and Dihing being the most leading ones) endowed them with a 
sense of self-respect and individual value. 


But long accustomed to their traditional rites, manners and cus- 
toms, the different tribes in the beginning were found not easily 
amenable to the discipline of neo-Vaisnavism.** Any imposition or 
drastic change in their traditional pattern of life, would have 
naturally caused hostile reaction. Aniruddhadeva and his successors, 
therefore had to shape their religious dogmas and practices in 
such a way as to suit the temperament of the tribal communities. 
Relaxation and compromises thus became the corner-stone of their 
policy in the dealings with the people. Accordingly while efforts 
were made to carry on the messages and teachings of the new 
creed into the midst of these new converts, some of their old 
beliefs and rites were allowed to continue in a mild and modified 
form. The consequent rise in number of disciples by leaps and 
bounds excited jealousy of some other satras of Assam. And for 
this, Aniruddhadeva was branded from some corners as a dissenter, 
a promoter of heterodoxy for offering initiation to unrefined tribes. 
The prevalence of certain tantric rites amongst some of his followers 
for sometime as a result of Aniruddhadeva’s give-and-take policy, 
was attributed to Aniruddhadeva and to his successors’ connivance. 
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These in fact do not stand the test of reality and credibility. 

Some salient differences of the Mayamara Vaisnava sect with 
those of its counterparts in Assam. 

Even though the Mataks or the Mayamariyas are also Vaisnavas 
and Aniruddhadeva, the founder of the sect, had acknowledged his 
debt and origin to Sankaradeva, Madhavadeva and Gopiladeva,* 
the pioneer apostles of Vaisnavism in Assam, this sect in course of 
time, developed certain distinct characteristics of its own. 

The Mayamara Mahanta usually avoided introducing Hindu rites 
or rituals among the tribal communities or imposing Brahmana 
priesthood on them, though the same was allowed for the higher 
caste followers of his sect. The tribal disciples of the Mayamara 
satra had, therefore no relation with Brahmana priesthood. In 
course of time, when they became more Hinduised, they gave up 
most of their tribal rites and food habits, but did not accept 
Brahmana priesthood. 

Further, the tribal communities considered all their members as 
equal. As a result, we find great flexibility of caste rules among the 
disciples of the Mayamara satras. Here a Brahmana, simply because 
of his birth, could not claim, unlike in other satras, a higher posi- 
tion or status to a non-Brahmana in the social functions like the 
sabha (religious congregation), where a bhakt (devotee) irrespective 
of his caste, took the leading part in its management, by virtue of 
his being the Barbura (village headman). A Brahmana, if he lacked 
these qualities, could not take the leading part simply because of 
his birth. 

Equality of human being was not only taught but also practised 
in a Mayamara satra. The guru, despite the extreme reverence 
shown to him as the living embodiment of God, did not consider 
himself superior to the community of disciples. In the social field, 
he was only a senior disciple. When the disciples bow their heads 
to him, he also reciprocated by bowing his head to them ina like 
manner, which was even never imagined in other Vaisnava satras. 

Even in practising certain social rites in namghar (public prayer 
hall), or the satra, the spirit of equality was greatly emphasised, 
where all disciples irrespective of age or sex were given equal 
importance. It is still seen in the Mayamara sarra that while distri- 
buting prasada, no one is allowed to take his share, unless each of 
them gets his. They all would start together and leave together. 
Even little children are not given any relaxation in this respect. 
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The majority of the disciples, {illiterate as they were, could not 
read the religious texts written by Aniruddhadeva or his successors. 
Moreover, being accustomed to worship some concrete objects so 
long, they could not grasp immediately the philosophy of neo-Vais- 
navism, which lacked idol-worship. To solve this problem the guru 
himself was considered as the marti or the image of God; and 
Aniruddhadeva, the founder of the satra, was thus conceived as the 
Adyamurti (the primal image). It should be noted here that unlike 
many other Vaisnava satras of Assam and some other parts of the 
country, the Mayamara satras never had any vigraha worship 
(image worship), which has been continued till today. This honour 
was always given to their guru and the religious scriptures compo- 
sed by Aniruddhadeva and his successors. 

In other Vaisnava satras in the installation ceremony of an 
adhikar or gosain, his co-adhikar from a fixed satra used to send 
nirmali or garland, only after receiving which,- the dekadhikar 
(would-be adhikar) was formally declared as adhikar, But in the 
Mayamara satra, there was no such practice. Here, it is not a co- 
adhikar, but the community of disciples, which installed a dekadhi- 
kar on headship of a satra. 

The adhikar on the mahanta of a Mayamara setra did not collect 
any religious tax, and therefore officers like Sajtola (Satola), Medhi 
of Barmedhi, found in other satras for such purposes, are absent 
here. The Mayamara satras constantly refused to accept the offer 
of rent-free grants from the Ahom kings unlike most other Vaisnava 
satras cf Assam, and thus developed an independent growth out of 
the tithes voluntarily offered by the disciples. 

In, construction of the Mayamara ndmghar and the satras, as 
well, certain specialities were observed. A Mayamara ndamghar did 
not have any manikiita (sacred place for keeping religious scriptures 
or idols). Instead, it had a separate house called dharmaghar, which 
is also called némighar in some places, which housed the scriptures. 
The hall for community prayer was called rabhaghar in some places, 
which did not have any enclosure, as it had to accommodate a large 
number of people. As such, such halls were considered unfit for 
keeping religious scriptures, and a separate chamber for that pur- 
pose had to be built. Moreover, the Mayamara satra had certain 
scriptures, which were accessible to only a permitted section of the 
disciples, for which also, some amount of privacy and security was 
essential. Again, in absence of an image, the religious scriptures 
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themselves served as one of the two concrete forms of God, the 
other being the guru himself. Considering that their regular public 
visuality could diminish their importance, the Sastras were kept 
separately and were brought to the public prayer hall only occa- 
sionally, showing highest veneration to them. 

In the Mayamara satra, the Ojapali and other dances, performed 
by individual disciples in most other satras, were not given any 
importance. It was the gayan-bayan, a community orchestral per- 
formance, which used to predominate in the Mayamara society. 
Gayan-Bayan in a Mayamara satra totally differed from that of the 
other VaiSnava satras, where the religious recital from the kirtana 
of Sankaradeva and namghosa of Madhavadeva was performed 
with clappings and playing of kho/ and tal (cymbal). In the Maya- 
mara satra, the place of kirtana was taken by the Adyeswar Sastra 
i.e., the text composed by the primal image or the founder of the 
satra i.e., Aniruddhadeva. 

Another important point of difference between the Mayamara 
satra and the other Vaisnava satras was the non-performance of 
any bhaona (religious play). Marich-Badh, a play written by 
Nityanandadeva, the fourth satradhikar of the Mayamara satra, 1s 
perhaps the only exception in this respect. The reason for non-per- 
formance of bhaona might be that, ina bhaona, be it for a short 
while, certain evil forces like asuras (demons), and other gods and 
goddesses get importance. Such performance might create confusion 
in the minds of the simple devotees, as it might go against mono- 
theistic principle taught by the new creed. Because of the same 
reason, raslila performed in some prominent Vaisnava sairas of 
Assam is not observed in the Mayamara satras, for here in raslila 
alongwith Krsna, Radha also gets importance. Monotheism being 
its main tenet, only Krsna or Visnu is given supreme and sole 
importance. 

As the performance of bliaona became obsolete in the Mayamara 
satra, it naturally obviated the use of khol as well, which appro- 
priately fits with bhaona. In the gayan-bayan of a Mayamara satra, 
only mydanga, which is a traditional musical instrument of the 
region, is used.*® 

Thus the disciples of Aniruddhadeva formed in course of time a 
distinct community by themselves, developing certain cultural traits 
and patterns of social behaviour under the Vaisnava reformers of 
their own within the orbit of Vaisnavism. The members of different 
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castes and tribes, becoming disciples of this satra, formed a greater 
religious community i.e., the Matak community. The wide popu- 
larity of this satra with a corresponding development in its mate- 
rial prosperity attracted large number of disciples to its fold, which 
led in course of time to the establishment of several Vaisnava satras 
of the Mayamara sect, out of which five prominent satras are still 
very famous in Assam. These are: Dinjoy, Garpara, Madarkhat, 
Tiphuk in Dibrugarh district, and Puranimati in Jorhat district. 
This wide popularity, on the other hand, excited jealousy of other 
Vaisnava satras and the enmity of the then Ahom government. This 
led to persecution of several Mayamara gurus and disciples by the 
Ahom Government, as the satra did not compromise its principles 
with those of the absolute Ahom Government. This historic struggle 
of the Mataks with the then Ahom regime known popularly as the 
Moamaria Rebellion in the history of Assam may be compared with 
the historic struggle of the Sikhs with the mighty Mughals because 
of the persecution of the Sikh gurus and their devotees. This histo- 
ric struggle drastically changed the course of the history of Assam, 
nay of the entire north-eastern region, which is beyond the purview 
of this article. 

The followers of Aniruddhadeva and his successors at present, 
according to an unofficial census, is estimated to be more than 
twelve lakhs. Most of them live in the present Dibrugarh district of 
Assam, the erstwhile Matak kingdom, and the rest live scattered 
throughout the Brahmaputra valley. 
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The Bhakti Movement of Assam in 
Historical Perspective 


N.N. ACHARYYA 


The rise of the neo-Vaisnavite movement in Assam under the 
patronage of Mahapurusa Sankaradeva (1449-1568) is a conspicuous 
event since Kamariipa was a strong seat of tantrism at that time as 
available evidences suggest. The bhakti movement of Assam in a 
sense was directed against the variety of image-worship and sacri- 
fices associated with Sakti worship. In course of time, the doctrine 
of Sankaradeva and his followers replaced the tantric faith among 
the people of Assam, and this movement has left its inevitable 
influence on the religious life of this region till the present day. 

Prior to the movement initiated by Sankaradeva, Saktism had 
been the leading form of Hinduism in north-east India since cen- 
turies. The adherents of Sakti worship base their observances on 
various tantric works and the fundamental idea is to emphasise on 
the procreative power of Nature. They practised polytheism (wor- 
ship of many gods) and sacrificed living beings to appease their 
gods and goddesses. The profusion of tantrism is proved by various 
temples e.g. the Kamakhya temple at Gauhati, the Kechaikhaiti at 
Sadiya and a network of Sakta temples in north Lakhimpur which 
are still in existence. 

Sankaradeva’s life was marked by an incessant struggle against 
tantrism. He courageously fought against idol-worship, ruthless 
sacrifices and esoteric rites practised by the Saktas. He stressed 
upon worshipping only Visnu in his varied manifestations and as 
such his creed was one of qualified monism. According to this view, 
the phenomenal! world is only the manifestation of Visnu in several 
forms and shapes and has no reality apart from him. Everything in 
this world, including the offerings to the God, are only aspects or 
attributes of Visnu himself and exist only as such. (At this point, 
this doctrine has a remarkable semblance to W. Hegel’s ‘Idea’ and 
its sclf-evolution where everything is only a manifestation of the 
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Idea exhibiting its infinite variety of forms and every act is a step 
towards the self-realisation of this idea. 

Sankara’s doctrine says that devotion should be pursued without 
desire. This devotion is of two types, one is niskama which is 
practised as an end in itself and another is sakama which is prac- 
tised for worldly ends. The former is considered as a higher form 
since it is free of any intention. But usually devotion is practised to 
gain a specific end and in this kind of sakama performances the 


host invites devotees to chant hymns and blessings. 
The realisation of the identity of the phenomenal world and 


Visnu is effected through incantation of hymns. It is believed that 
by these hymns the offerings are transformed into the pure realities, 
i.e., guru, deva, nama and bhakta, which together constitute devo- 
tion. It is said that the devotee forms an internal relation with god 
through the offerings which are at once physical and mental. 

During the early years, Vaisnavism had to face a number of pro- 
blems from various sides. The tantric masters accused them of 
preaching heresy and some Ahom kings were decidedly against the 
monotheist belief of Sankara. The Koch king Naranarayana (1540- 
84) was a great patron of Vaisnavism and encouraged the reforms 
initiated by Sankaradeva. Sankara tried to propagate his views in 
the Ahom territory at first, but due to strong oppositions he was 
forced to shift to Barpeta within Koch kingdom. 

The organisation of the devotional movement has two principal 
components, viz., the village prayer house namghar and the satra 
system. A satra consists of a satradhikar or gosdin and his disciples. 
Some 650 satras in total are estimated to be existing in Assam 
valley till date. The satradhikar of the satra traces his genealogy 
through his predecessors to the founder of the satra and thence 
finally to the founder of his sub-sect, who was one of the disciples 
initiated by Sankara. These satras may be viewed as traditional 


repositories of Sankara’s bhaktism. 
The satras or monasteries were established by Sankara and a 


number of his followers including Damodaradeva, Madhavadeva, 
Harideva and Gop4la Ata of Bhawanipur and the sects founded by 
these disciples of Sankara, although subsequently differed from 
each other in minor points or principles, were all engaged in pro- 
pagating Vaisnavism. 

Madhavadeva was confined to the region of lower Assam with 
Barpeta as the headquarters until the death of Sankaradeva, but 
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thereafter, he sought to penetrate eastwards into Ahom territories. 
Hitherto Ahom kings were hostile towards the bhakti movement, 
but owing to the venture of Gopala Ata and some other disciples 
of Damodaradeva, the Ahom kings gradually changed their attitude 
and welcomed the new doctrine. Madhavadeva was greatly appra- 
ised for his liberal attitude towards his disciples. The Vaisnava sects 
of Assam in fact regard Sankara, Madhava and Damodara as three 
different emanations of god Visnu. Madhava was devoted to the 
principle of bhakri and he was able to spread Sankara’s doctrine 
throughout the Brahmaputra valley. 

Soon after the death of Sankara, the Brahmana Gosains like 
Damodaradeva and Harideva grew very powerful and _ influential. 
Damodara broke away from Madhava and the former had put a 
greater emphasis on the message of Bhagavata although he did not 
voice against Sankara’s teachings. Koch king Laksminarayana, son 
of Naranarayana, was initiated into Vaisnavism by Damodardeva. 
Gopala Ata had spread the doctrine of bhakti in Upper Assam 
among the Morans, Kacharis, Chutias in addition to Brahmanas, 
Kayasthas and Kalitas. Twelve satras were established under the 
auspices of Gopala Ata, six of which were presided over by Stidra 
mahantas and another six by Brahmana mahahras. The Stidra satras 
included Dihing, Haladhi-ati, Mayamara, Gajala, Nagaria and 
Doloi-po. The Brahmana satras were Ahatguri, Kathpur, Habung, 
Ikarajan, Khouramochar and Charaibahi. These twelve satras and 
their offshoots later became known as the famous Kala Samhati 
order. These satras of Gopala Ata claimed a ccrtain degree of 
superiority over the other three orders, viz., Purusa Samhati, 
Brahma Samhati and Nika or Nistha Samhati satras. Consequen- 
tly, a conflict among thcse four orders was almost unavoidable. 

The Brahma Samhati is associated with Damodaradeva and 
Harideva, the two renowened Brahmana exponents of Assam Vai- 
snavism. Brahmanical rites and rituals flourished side by side with 
devotional rites and practices in this Samhati. The Nika Samhati 
was founded by Mathuradaisa Ata and Padma Ata alias Badala 
Ata, two prominent disciples of Madhavadeva. Having seen certain 
deviations and laxity amongst the followers of other sub-sects, 
these two Atas organised this branch in strict conformity with the 
teachings of Madhavadcva and hence this purified sub-sect came to 
be known as the Nika (nistha—clean) Samhati. 

About the same time when Kala Samhati sarras were founded, 
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another twenty-four satras were established by two grandsons of 
Sankara, of twelve each; these two grandsons were Purosottama 
Thakur and Chaturbhij Thakur; and the twenty-four satras found- 
ed by them formed what is known as Purusa-Samhati satras. 

The schism between Madhava and Damodara appeared Just after 
Sankara’s death. Damodara’s disciple Bhattadeva had recorded 
Damodara’s religious dictations, and his principles of bhakti were 
‘chiefly based on the teachings of Bhadgavata. The followers of 
Damodara’s doctrine in Assam later on came to be known as 
Damodariya sect. 

Harideva, another disciple of Sankara, founded a sect known as 
Bamuni sect. He was entrusted with the task of propagating 
Vaisnavism in the Ahom kingdom, but the Ahom king, not being 
happy with this, sought to imprison Harideva. Harideva escaped 
somehow and arrived near Hayagriva Madhava in Kamaritpa dis- 
trict, where he converted a large number of people. Bhagiratha, a 
Koch viceroy was pleased to meet Harideva and helped him in 
spreading Vaisnavism in Kamartpa. Harideva and his disciples 
founded many satras including one in a village called Bahari near 
Barpeta. The disciples of Harideva worked very hard to establish 
the influence of Brahmanas and therefore this sect was called 
Bamuni or Bamunia sect. There were very little differences between 
Bamuni and Damodariya sect, and the two were finally united. 

After the death of Madhavadeva, differences of opinion became 
stronger between the Brahmana and Sadra orders of Kala Samhati 
satras. Aniruddha, the founder of Mayamara satra in Upper Assam 
became in course of time a great rival of the Brahmanas and he 
later founded the Moamaria sect, the adherents of which played a 
decisive part in the downfall of Ahom kingdom. The Dihing satra 
and the Mayamara satra became the most prominent among the 
six Sudra satras. They admitted various local tribes into their fold 
like Kacharis, Kaivartas, Chutias, Morans and Ahoms. The demo- 
cratic outlook of these satras made them extremely popular and 
they became the strongholds of Sidra Vaisnavism in Upper Assam 
as opposed to the Brahmanical order. These Sidra satras had many 
common features with other Kala Samhati sarras, although every 
Kala Samhati satra enjoyed a good deal of autonomy in every 
direction. Besides the conflict between Kala Samhati and other 
samhatis, frictions among Kala Samhati safras themselves were 
visible, due to the individual autonomy enjoyed by each of the 
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satras. The popular appeal of the Kala Samhati satras, especially 
those of the Sidra order, provided a kind of religious refuge for 
the tribal masses of entire north-east and endowed them with 
enough self-respect and a separate identity. 

The bhakti movement of Assam has left its significant marks on 
every aspect of contemporary society such as literature, language, 
music, dance, architecture and fine arts. Besides metrical versions. 
of the Bhdgavata, Sankaradeva wrote several dramas in Assamese, 
ie., Rukmini Harana, Parijata Harana, Kali Gopal, Patni Prasad, 
Kaliya Damana, Amritamathana and Ramavijayanétaka, and 
kavyas like Harifcandra upakhyana and-Ajamil upakhyana; his religi-- 
ous songs (kirtana) and devotional works like Bhaktipradipa, 
Bhaktiratnakara and others are perhaps his masterpieces. 
Madhavadeva produced two devotional treatises, viz., Namghosa 
and Bhaktiratnavali. Bhattadeva wrote Karthdgita and Kathabha- 
gavata. Purusottama Vidyavagisa and Pitambara Siddhantavagisa 
wrote immortal works like Prayoga Ratnamala and Kamaripiya 
Smyrti. Ananta Kandali, Rama Sarasvati and other poets translat- 
ed many gems of Sanskrit literature into Assamese and made them 
accessible to the local people. Thus the foundation of Assamese 
language and literature was laid down through emotional and 
religious enthusiasm caused by the Vaisnava reformation. 

Instruction in religion and ethics was imparted through the: 
satras and namghars. These had tremendous educative value and 
extensive moral influence over the masses. The satras established. 
by Sankaradeva were main cultural units for imparting dance and. 
musical education. The Siiaona performances had great popularity. 
The rhythmic appeals of the sarriya dances were great contributions 
of the age. The satra architecture associated with neo-Vaisnavism 
developed a purely local religio-cultural style blended with contem- 
porary Indian patterns. The marks of resurgent Vaisnavism are 
also distinct in the fine arts of Assam such as ivory carving and 
mural paintings having been influenced with folk-art elements. The 
Dharmapuraéna of Kavi Chandra Dvija, Mahabharata (Udyaga- 
parvan) of Rama Saraswti and Ananda Lahari of Ananta Acharya 
are few of the illustrated manusctipts which testify to the painting 
excellence of the age. 
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The life of Sri Caitanya (1486-1533), as it is depicted in Murari 
Gupta’s Sr? Krsna Caitanya-caritamrtam, Paramananda Sen’s Sri- 
krstiacaitanya-Caritamrtam and Caitunyacandrodaya, Vrindavana 
Dasa’s Caitanyabhagavata, Ktgsnadasa Kaviraja’s Srikrsnacaitanya- 
Caritamrta, Jayananda’s Caitanyamangala and Locanadasa’s 
Caitanvamangala, hardly suggests that the illustrious Vaisnava 
saint of Bengal ever preached a system of religious teachings. The 
essence of Caitanyaism may, however, be derived from the verses 
attributed to Sri Caitanya, known as Siksastaka, occurring in 
Kaviraja’s Caitanya Caritamrta and Ripa Gosvami’s Padavali. In 
one of the verses it is said: 


Na dhanam na janam na sundarim kavitam va Jagadisa kamaya| 
Mama janmani janmantsvare bhavatad bhaktirahaituki tvayi// 


That is: ‘Oh lord of the world, I want nothing from you— wealth 
kith and kin, beautiful woman, or the talent of a poet. Let there 
by my desireless devotion to God in each of my lives’. 

As a devotee of Lord Krsna, Caitanya assumed the mood of” 
Radha: 


yugayitam nimesena chakstsda pravrisayitam| 
Sinyayttam jagat sarvam Govinda viraliena me// 


That is: ‘Due to separation from Govinda, a moment appears to 
be an age to me, the rain has descended on my eyes, the entire 
world appears to be vacant’. This expression found in one of the 
verses attributed to Caitanya himself is corroborated by Murari 
Gupta’s Sri Krsna Caitanya-caritamrtam, where Caitanya is des- 
cribed as “Sri Radhika premablardtimatto” (surcharged with the 
love of Sri Radha)! and ‘Sri Radha rasaméadhuri-dhuritatanur 
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Gauranga miurtih svayam’ (one who had assumed the image of 
Gauriniga with his body sweetened by the bliss of Radha).* Vasu- 
deva-Krsna was known as the god of the bhagavatas as far back as 
the early centuries before the Christian era. But Caitanya seems to 
have introduced an innovation in the Bhagavata religion of Bengal 
by upholding the way of Radha to be followed by all who desired 
to achieve their liberation at the feet of Krsna. The seeds of this 
new form of the bhakti cult might have been sowed when Jayadeva 
-composed his Gita-Govindam. However, Wrndavana Dasa had 
stated: 


Bhaktirase adi Madhavendra siitradhar| 
Sri Gaurcandra kahiyachen varevar|[? 


That is: ‘Madhavendra was the first pathfinder in the field of 
devotion, as it has been said by Sri Gaurchandra again and again”. 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja! has also suggested that the bhakti cult origi- 
nated with Madhavendra Puri from whom his disciple Igvara_ Puri 
inherited it. ISvara Puri transmitted it to his disciple Sri Caitanya. 

Whatever might have been the original source of Caitanyaism, 
the cult of bhakti could not bring in an aversion to Karma or 
action. Indifference to one’s duty was not considered as the religion 
of vairégya (desirelessness). It was not the religion of an impotent 
beggar. Caitanya has stated in one of the verses (Siksastaka): 


Trinadapi sunicena taroriva sahisnuna] 
Amaniné manadena kirtaniyo sada Harih|/ 


That is: “The name of Hari is to be sung always by those who 
are more humble than grasses, who have more forbearance than 
trees, who are themselves without respect, but pay respect to 
others’. It shows the strength of character expected of a true 
devotee of God or a Vaisnava. 


Some Sources of Caitanyaism 

Mention is often made of Sri Caitanya’s commentary on the 
Bhagavata Purdna.> Jt is said that he made a copy of the manu- 
script of the Bhagavata®. He often gave brilliant exposition of the 
inner meaning of some of the verses contained in the Bhdgavata. 
This is attested by Krsnadasa Kaviraja,’ Kavikarnapura Parama- 
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nanda Sen® and Vrndavana Dasa. Tradition goes that it was at 
the instance of Caitanya that Visnu Puri, a sannydasin of Tirhut, 
made a selection of verses from the Bhagavata, gave to his antho- 
logy the name of Bhaktiratnavali and presented it to the former!®. 
Whatever might be the truth in this tradition current armnong a sec- 
tion of Bengal Vaisnavas, it remains true that Caitanya was fond 
of the Bhagavata and derived much of his inspiration for spiritual 
life from this perennial source of loving devotion to Lord Krsna. 

The Bhagavata appears to have inherited the doctrine of devotion 
from an earlier period. It is said that the great sage Narada first 
explained bhakti to Vedavyasa who, in his turn, gave its full expla- 
nation in Srimad-Bhagavatam. ‘1 Without going into the chronologi- 
cal puzzles related to this Puranic text, it may be safely assumed 
that the Bhakti-Sétras, signifying the experiences in the path of 
devotion in condensed forms, required an elaboration for consump- 
tion of the common people. 

The authorship and date of the one hundred aphorisms ascribed 
to Sdndilya are uncertain. But the Sandilya-Siitras represent a com- 
pilation as well as an exposition of illustrative authoritative texts on. 
the main aspects of the doctrine of devotion. “From a desire to 
know the established truths on the subject of Devotion, as in the 
case of Duty (in the Parva Mimadmsa)—inasmuch as it is the cause 
of the attainment of man’s highest end, proceeds the following. 
aphorism!*—thus the Saudilya- Sutras are introduced by the com- 
mentator Svapnesvardcarya who was the grandson of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, a close associate (parikara) of Caitanya!®, Keeping 
in view the relationship of the commentator with the associate 
of Caitanya, it may be held that the work commented on used 
to be much discussed about among the Caitanyaites at Nilacala. 

It may not be unreasonable for us to assume that the Bhdgavata 
and its precursor the Bhakti-Siitra of Narada, along with the San- 
dilya-Stitra formed the theoretical foundation of the cult which was 
put into practice in Sri Caitanya’s life. As it has been observed in 
the Ndrada-Sitras (no. 76), “‘treatises on devotion should be 
studied with attention and observances therein laid down as_ bind- 
ing should be performed” (bAaktisastrani mananiyani tadbodhakar- 
mani karaniydani). 


Ndarada-Siitras 
Narada has referred to the previous teachers of devotion 
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(bhaktyacaryah) namely, Sanatkumara, Vyasa, Suka, Sandilya, 
Garea, Visnu, Kaundilya, Sega, Uddhava, Aruni, Bali, Hanumat, 
Vibhisana and others.!+ It appears that Narada has codified the 
teachings of his purva-siiris in the form of sutras, his object being 
to expound the doctrine of devotion, which is defined as “the form 
of intense love toward Him” (tvasmiin paramopremariipaya). Devo- 
tion to God is something by attaining which man becomes immortal 
(amrto bhavati) and by knowing which he becomes self-satisfied 
(Gimarémo bhavati).'6 In order to achieve single-heartedness (auan- 
yata), a devotee becomes indifferent to social and religious ordi- 
nances (loka vedesu) which are not congenial to Him (fadviro- 
dhisu)'”. Devotion is indicated by the condition of having dedica- 
ted all observances whatsoever to Him (tadarpitakhilacarata) as, for 
instance, in the case of the cow-maids of Vindavana (yathd vraja 
gopikanam).!8 The doctrine of devotion is established by refuting 
the systems of karma (action), jiiana (knowledge) and yoga (concen- 
tration), because devotion is its own reward (phalaripatvat).° Devo- 
tion results by unflinching adoration of God (avyavrtta bhajanat), 
listening to and singing of the virtues and attributes of God (bhaga- 
vad guia Sravana kirtanat), grace of the great ones (mahat Krpay'a) 
and divine compassion (bhagavadkripalesad).°° It is true that a de- 
votee consecrates his self as well as customary and scriptural mora- 
lity to the Lord (niveditatmalokaveda). It does not necessarily imply 
that anything should be done towards social disorganisation (loka- 
hanau cinta na karyyd) or there should be neglect in observing social 
customs and ceremonies (Jokavyavaharo heyah).** It is clearly stated, 
however, that amongst the devotees there exists no distinction of 
birth, learning, appearance, family, wealth and the like (wasti tesu 
jatividya riipakula dhanakriyadibhedah).”° Because, a devotee is most 
concerned with the way how he should love God. His devotion 
develops in the forms of love of attributes and majesty (gunamahda- 
tmyasakti), love of beauty (riipasakti), love of adoration (piijdgakti) 
love of recollection (sarandasakti), attachment to His service (dasya- 
fakti), attachment to his friendship (sakhdsakti), parental affection 
towards Him (vatsalyasakti), attachment of a beloved wife (Kanta- 
Sakti), attachment to self-consecration (dtmanivedanasakti), attach- 
ment to self-absorption (tanmaydasakti) and attachment to perma- 
nent self-effacement (paramavirahdsakti).°8 

It appears from the above analysis of the Ndrada-Sitras that a 
devotee has nothing to do with religious sacraments, rites and 
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rituals as enjoined in the smrtis. He is least concerned with the 
social order based upon varudsramadharma. A devotee has in mind 
the least distinction between the high and low castes, between the 
male and the female, between the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant.As the doctrine of bhakti does not recognise the 
traditional divisions of the society, it is but natural that those who 
had been so long deprived of all religious rights and privileges, the 
Sidras and the women, were accorded a place of recognition in the 
religious life, when they turned to be bhagavatas. This recognition 
seems to have gone a long way towards restructuring of the social 
order. 

Sandilya avers that devotion is certainly supreme, since there js 
the revelation about its superiority to the performers of sacrificial] 
acts, to the followers of knowledge and yoga (tadeva karmijiani 
yogibhya adhikya-Sabdat).?4 Again, it has been observed that the 
Province of the higher devotion extends even to the lowest born, 
from one to another, like universal knowledge (anindya yonyadhi- 
kriyati paranparyat samanyavat)*>, Thus, we find an agreement 
between Narada and Sandilya on two points. Firstly, the Bhagavata 
religion or the cult of bhakti has come to replace all previous reli- 
gious beliefs and practices which were primarily meant for the 
wealthy, the high-born and the learned. Secondly, the cult of bhakti 
could be followed even by those who had been considered so long 
as low-born. Thus, an aristocratic gesture was replaced by an egali- 
tarian outlook to the society at large. 


Bhaktiratnavali 

The Bhaktiratnavali, which is a collection of choicest verses from 
the Bhagavata, not only emphasises upon the forms of bhakti, as 
we find them in the Bhakti-Stitras of Narada and Sandilya-Sitras, 
but also indicates a social perspective of the cult of bhakti or the 
Bhagavata religion. 

Lord Krsna is supposed to reside in all beings (jananivaso).°& Ags 
stated by Uddhava, the Lord readily lavishes favour on His devotees 
even if they are illiterate and uncultured2”. The difference between 
varnas (castes) is due to their constituent qualities (gunairvipradayah 
prthak). But whoever among these classes and orders do not attach 
themselves to the service of the Lord are hurled down below (na 
bhajamtyavajanamti sthanabhrastap atantyadhah).°8 In the words of 
Sri Krsna Himself: “Neither the practice of Yoga, nor Sankhya, 
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nor the performance of righteous acts arrests my attention, nor the 
reading of the Vedas, nor asceticism nor renunciation of worldly 

life; neither spending money on public works, such as the excava- 

tion of tanks, the erection of temples, alms-houses etc. nor alms- 

giving. Similarly, the keeping of religious vows, the performance of 
sacrifices, the making of pilgrimages, the restraint of the senses 

according to the rules of yama and niyama do not arrest my favour- 

able attention so much as the association with the saints that des- 
troysin evils of all other associations. ... Among men many a 

Vaigya, Sidra, woman, low-born people, men in whom rajas and 

tamas are predominant have, in age after age, reached my lotus 

feet by association with saints.”’** The saints are those blessed be- 
ings who are beloved of the Lord of Vaikuntha (vaikumthapriya).°° 

It is enjoined that by once hearing the name of God (bhagavat). 
even the Candala is saved (yanndma sakrichavanatpukkasopi vimuc- 

yate).3! The expiation of the sin of all sinners is made by the utter- 
ing of the name of Visnu.* By singing the praises of Visnu, women. 
of Vraja were blessed (dhunyavraja striyah).° The religion of Satya- 

yuga is said to be meditation, that of 7retdyuga sacrifices, that of 
Dvdapara service and that of Kaliyuga, the present age, the singing 

of the praise of Hari (Kalau tad hari kirtandat).°+ As Prahlada states, 

the lowest of the low, the Candala, if he has consecrated his mind, 

speech, desire, wealth and life to the service of the Lord, is superi- 

or to the Brahmana, even if the latter is possessed of the dozen 

great mental excellences but turns his back to Narayana. The 

rituals enjoined by respective caste and religious orders (svadharma) 

are attached with least importance in comparison with the cult of 
bhak ti.36 

We may derive major features of Bhagavatism from the precepts 

contained in the Bhaktiratnaval?, First, God resides in every being 

in the form of love. No caste, or sex or nationality can claim a 

monopoly so far as God is concerned. Secondly, the rituals as pres- 

cribed in the fruti and the smyris, evidently by the Brahmanas, 

have nothing to do with the love of God. Even the philosophical 

systems fail to satisfy the eternal human discontent that can be 
perfectly met only by the love of God. A challenge is thus thrown 
to the brahmanical prescriptions by which religious rights and pri- 

vileges belong to the upper three vargas and are denied to the. 
Siidras and women. Thirdly, the social order consisting of the four 
varnas is recognised. However, no varia can claim superiority by 
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Virtue of its birth alone, nor a Sidra or Candala should be looked 
down upon for his low birth. The saintliness of one depends to the 
extent one is blessed by the love of God. “Even persons of sinful 
origin attain the supreme goal by taking refuge in me alone,”’ says 
Sri Krsna.3” A Candala possessed of sincere faith and devotion is 
dearer to God than a Brahmana, sadly lacking in faith38, Thus, the 
thinkers of the bhakti schoo] broke a new ground in the process of 
the social dcvelopment in India. They believed in the existence of 
God in all human beings, high and low, and thus paved the way 
toward the cult of love for mankind simultaneously with love for 
God. The roots of neo-humanism may thus be traced in the religion 
of the bhdgavatas,. 


Caitanyaism: A Social Philosophy 

The theory of bhakti that had its development till the time of Sri 
Caitanya was applied in practice throughout his life. The thought 
that Lord Krsna resides in every being was a firm conviction with 
Caitanya. That is why, even before his renunciation of the world, 
he was a beloved friend of the distressed, the poor and the down- 
trodden. Vrndadvana Dasa has said, duhkhita dekhile Prabhu bada 
daya Kari,®9 i.e. “the Lord (Caitanya) used to be very kind at the 
sight of the distressed’’. He often took delight in feeding the poor 
at both Navadvipa and Nilacala (dubkhita kangal ani karéila 
bhojane)*®. It was due to his feeling of sincere lave for all beings 
that he could even forgive heartless Jagai and Madhai, in Spite of 
their offensive behaviour, and shoulder the burden of their vices 
(Koti Koti janme yata ache papa tor/Ar yadi né karis sava daya 
mor),41 

Being distressed at the sorrow of mankind including the poor, 
the illiterate, the low-born untouchable and the sinner, Caitanya 
renounced the world and embraced asceticism. He said, Sannydase- 
noddharamyeya tenadustanapi ksitau,42 Again, according to the des- 
cription of Murari, Caitanya promised that he would liberate all 
beings by taking recourse to life of an ascetic (uddharami janan sar- 
van satinydsasramamasritah).43 

The noblest achievement in Caitanya’s life was an extending of 
the right to the love of God to all including the backward sections 
of the society. He charged Nityananda with this noble task by say- 
ing: muirkha nica patita duhkhita yata Janalbhakti diya kara giya 
sabhér mochana™, while he was residing at Nilacala. He also asked 
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Advaita Acarya to make the gift of Krsna-bhakti to all including 
the Candalas (acandaladire kario Krsna-bhakti dana).4° He himself 
embraced Raya Ramananda, Sanatana and Yavana Haridasa with- 
out caring to consider their caste or community.4® Residing at the 
residence of Vacaspati Misra, he liberated the invalid, the blind 
and the deaf (uddadhara janam sarvam jadandhavadhiratmakam).*" 
His mission was to reconstruct an egalitarian society under the 
banner of the name Hari, where there would be no distinction bet- 
ween the ruler and the ruled, the learned and the illiterate, the rich 
and the poor, the Brahmana and ihe Sidra, the Hindu and the 
Muslim. (akds bhediya namer putakd udive/raja praja eksamge gada- 
gadi dive).°® 

Sri Caitanya did throw up a challenge to the age-old traditional 
Hinduism that often indulged in lifeless rites and rituals, advising 
the people to devote themselves to the praciice of uttering ( japa), 
remembering (smarana) and singing (kértana) the name of Hari 
only. In Sri Krsna Caitanya Caritamrtam (1.4. 25-27) tas stated: 
kalau tu kirtanam Sreyah dharmah sarvopakarakah. Caitanya was 
determined to impart bhakti to one and all through the preaching 
of the name of Krsna (apane sabhare prabhu kare upadesa/ Krsna 
nama mahamantra Sunaha harise).4° 

Caitanya never spoke against the varnasramadharma, but in 
action he proved to be a great reformist, as he struck at the root of 
untouchability. He was strongly of the view that even a Candala is 
not to be despised as a Candala, if he is attached with the name of 
Krsna, and that a Brahmana is not to be respected as a Brahmana, 
if he is dishonest (candala caudala nahe yadi Krsna _balelvipra nahe 
vipra yadi asat pathe cale).°° He declared; Canddalopi dvijasrestha 
haribhaktiparayanah. He exalted the position of Ramananda Ray, 4 
Siidra by caste, to that of a religious instructor and listened from 
him an exposition of the truth. Although Ripa and Sanatana were 
Stidras by caste, they were inspired by Caitanya to compose the 
treatises on bhakti and Vaishnavite Smrti. Kaviraj Gosvami has 
stated: 


Sannyasi panditganer karite garvanasa/ 
Nicasadra dvara kare dharmer prakaSa//>' 


Kindness to all living beings ( jive daya@) was the fountain-source 
of inspiration to both Lord Buddha and Caitanya. With Sri Rama- 
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krsna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda, daya, kindness or 
sympathy with the sufferings of all living beings was transformed 
into the cult of jiva-sevd or service to all beings. As Caitanya _reali- 
sed that the Indian society was in a moribund condition on account 
of the degradation of the antyajas or the low-caste people, so did 
Vivekananda. Vivekananda, by his skilful study of history, arrived 
at the conclusion that the rise of the Sidras lies in the logic of 
history. Sri Caitanya had begun the process that might lead to the 
rise of the Siidras in the society. 
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For That Sacred Taste: The Rasa Problem 
in the Works of Ripa Gosvamin 


NEAL DELMONICO 


The Ujjvala-nilamani (UN) by Ripa Gosvamin (sixteenth century) 
is one of the most important works among the numerous Sanskrit 
theological and literary texts of the Vindavana circle of scholar- 
disciples of Sri Caitanya. This small, closely-knit group! living far 
from Bengal and Orissa (though apparently in constant contact with 
the bhaktas of those regions) took on the task of providing a scrip- 
tural interpretation for the devotional movement that developed 
around their leader, Caitanya Mahaprabhu. Among the numerous 
works that they produced during their long lives, the works of 
Rupa have found a special place in the veneration of the later 
Vaisnava tradition. Besides the UN, Rupa also wrote the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-Sindhu (BRS) which is propaedeutic to the UN. The BRS 
presents a general phenomenological and theological analysis of 
the nature of bhakti (devotion), bhakti-practices and the bhakti- 
religious experience. It attempts to organize all the varieties of 
bhakti and pseudo-bhakti (bhakti-abhasa) into a unified whole and 
to place them in relationship with the rest of mainstream, religious 
belief and practice in India before the sixteenth century. 

In the BRS, Rupa develops his general theory of bhakti-rasa which 
is one of his great contributions to the history of religious thought 
and practice. The BRS, however, has the style and method of an 
introductory text which is based on a survey of the devotional 
practices and attitudes then extant in India. It only briefly repre- 
sents the emotional worship and religious experience unique to 
Sri Caitanya. Thus when, in the BRS, Rupa comes to the discus- 
sion of madhura bhakti-rasa, the erotic bhakti-rasa, he says: ‘“Be- 
cause this rasa is unsuitable for renunciates, difficult to comprehend 
and esoteric, it is written of in brief though it is a vast topic.’2 
Madhura bhakti-rasa, however, is the primary topic of the UN, and 
thus this text contains the unique contribution of Gaudiya Vaisna- 
vism to the development of bhakti. This contribution in turn rests 
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on an interpretation, made by the Vrndavana circle, of Caitanya’s 
religious nature and experience. The three attributes that Rupa 
assigns to the erotic bhakti-rasa (unsuitable for the renounced, 
difficult to understand and esoteric) and his characterization of it 
in the beginning of the UN as the ‘king of bhakti-rasas’ (bhakti- 
rasarat) indicate the importance he attached to this rasa and to 
the book in which he discusses it. Therefore, of all the works of the 
Vrndavana circle, the UN is the most complete and direct statement 
of the core of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. For this reason, I shall present 
here some reflections on the theory and theology of this text. 


The UN and its Editions and Commentaries 

In spite of its great importance, no full-length study or translation 
into English has been made of the UN though it has been used and 
summarized by several scholars.® The date of the text is not known, 
but it must have been written after 1541 which is the date of the 
completion of the BRS. Since the UN is quoted in the Brhad- 
vaisnava-tosani of Sanatana Gosvamin which was completed in 
1554, it must have been written before then.® 

The text has been published many times with various commen- 
taries. The first edition of the UN was the Baharampur edition 
published originally at the end of the nineteenth century with 
the commentaries of Jiva Gosvamin (sixteenth century) and 
Vigvanatha Cakravartin (seventeenth century). This edition con- 
tained a translation into Bengali prose. Another edition of this 
text with the same commentaries was published by Nirnaya Sagara 
Press in Devanagari script in the Kavya-mala series (1913). The 
next was the semi-critical edition (1954) of Puri Gosvamin with 
the same commentaries. It contained an unnamed verse translation 
of the text written in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. The 
most recent edition of the UN was that of Haridasa Dasa with 
the commentary, previously unpublished, of Visnudasa, a disciple of 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja (sixteenth century). Though none of these was 
a critical edition and all contained mistakes and misprints, among 
them, the form of the text has become fairly well set. The two 
commentaries of Jiva and Visvanatha are important from the point 
of view of doctrine while that of Visnudasa is helpful in exegesis 
and in providing further examples for the theses of the main text. 
In spite of the fairly correct form of the text and of the commen- 
taries, the text remains difficult to interpret because of the com- 
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plexity of its topic, its ambiguous use of language and the highly 
ornate and poetic nature of the examples, which often depend on 
suggestion (dhvani) to convey the meaning exemplified. These are 
doubtless reasons why this text has not been seriously studied 
before. Even the commentators disagree widely on many of the 
important verses.® 


three Aspects of a Definitive Study of the UN 

A definitive study of the UN would contain at least three aspects. 
These are: the conceptual background of the UN, the systematic 
theology of the text itself and its influence on the later literary and 
religious traditions in Bengal. The first aspect of the study is a 
contextual study, in which ‘context’? here means primarily the 
previously and concurrent aesthetic and religious ideas. The second 
aspect of the study involves the interpretation and understanding 
of the text itself with the tools of text-criticism and hermeneutics 
(interpretation theory). And the last has two parts, one being the 
attempts to gauge the influence of the text on later, diverse tradi- 
tions and the other, the study of the history of the interpretation 
of the text within a single tradition. In this way, a comprehensive 
understanding of the UN can be gained as an expression of a 
religious lived-experience shaped by history and which in turn 
shapes subsequent history. Such a study is far too large to encom- 
pass within the scope of a short essay such as this. Therefore only 
the first aspect will be dealt with here in some detail, the remain- 
ing two only briefly. 


The Rasa Problem 

Among the numerous subjects that might be taken up in studying 
the conceptual background of the UN, one of the most important 
concerns the rasa theory of the text. Rasa is a term applied by the 
Sanskrit aestheticians to the aesthetic experience proper. It is also 
a term used in the medical texts to analyze flavours (and life- 
renewing or prolonging portions, rasayana), and in alchemical 
texts, it occurs in discussions of the transformation of mercury into 
gold. In each of these three contexts, the meaning of the term is 
quite distinct. Rupa, however, in his BRS and UN applies the term 
rasa, borrowed from the aestheticians, to the religious experience 
aroused by devotion towards Krsna. But Rtipa’s rasa theory differs 
significantly from that of the classical Sanskrit aestheticians such 
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as Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Mammaita. Instead, it 
shows more similarity to the earlier, simpler rasa theories of 
Bharata or Bhatta Lollata. The rasa theory of Bharata, in turn, is 
closer to its roots in the concept of rasa in ,the medical and 
alchemical text; in that, a more concrete conception of rasa, 
analogous cither to the flavour of food ora transformation of 
substance, is proposed.’ 

Bhatta Lollata, an early commentator on the Natya-sastra of 
Bharata, takes rasa and lasting emotion (sthayibhava) to be the 
same, differing only in their intensity. He interprets Bharata’s 
rasa-sttra: vibhavanubhava-vyabhicaribhava-samyogadrasa-nispatrilt 
in a straightforward manner. There is a casual relationship bet- 
ween the vibhavas and the sthayi; rasa is an intensified form of the 
sthayi and the primary locus of rasa is in the subjects of a play 
(Rama, Sita, etc.®). Ripa, for the most part, agrees with all these 
propositions. For Rtipa, the sthayibhava itself becomes rasa when 
the appropriate vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas are 
portrayed or verbalized in plays or poetry.'° 

The vibhavas for Rupa, are the causes (hetw) of the tasting of the 
sthayi.1 Rasa is also an intensified form of the sthayi. The sthayi in 
bhakti-rasa is Krsna-rati (love for Krsna) which is by its nature joy 
(gnanda-rtipa), and this joy, through the vibhavas, is enjoyed, i.e., 
experienced, and intensified.!2 Furthermore, the associates of Krsna 
and Krsna himself are the primary ones who experience rasa,’* 
though Krsna’s bhaktas also experience rasa. 

Abhinavagupta criticizes the theory of Bhatta Lollata, or rather 
allows Srigankuka to do so, in the course of his long commentary 
on the rasa-sitra. For Abhinava, the generalized (sadharanibhiita) 
sthayibhava, or alternatively, the impression (vasand) of the sthayi- 
bhava, perceived by consciousness freed from its adjuncts, is rasa.“ 
In another place, rasa is described as a testing of the joy of the 
consciousness coloured by the impression of the sthayibhava aroused 
by suitable vibhiavas and anubhavas couched in language and which 
communicate with the heart of the spectator.!? This occurs when 
the self succeeds in freeing itself from its worldly attachments and 
‘dentifications which act as barriers to the experience.!® The 
vibhavas, etc. expressed in plays or poetry generalize and manifest 
rasa through the power in language called suggestion (dhvani). 

One of the ramifications of Abhinava’s theory is that rasa can 
only be experienced by the audience of a play or poem; the actors 
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and the subjects (anukarya) do not experience rasa. They experience 
only bhava. For Rupa, however, as well as for Bhatta Lollata, the 
subjects are the primary loci of the rasa experience, though Rupa 
limits this to only bhakti-rasa. With respect to ordinary rasa, he 
apparently agrees with some form of the classical opinion.!’ In 
this way Rupa differs from Bhatta Lollata. 

Since Abhinava, in arguing his theory of manifestation, abhi- 
vyakti, (as opposed to Bhatta Lollata’s theory of production, 
utpatti), criticizes several of the earlier, simpler rasa theories 
(similar to Riipa’s theory) and since his theory gained pan-Indian 
acceptance through Mammata’s Kavya-prakaSa, how is it that 
Ripa, writing six centuries later than Abhinava, has overlooked 
his telling criticisms and much more subtle theory? Was Rpta 
ignorant of the classical theory? He never quotes the Kavya- 
prakasa, though he does refer once, disparagingly, to the Sahitya- 
darpana.’8 Perhaps he knew of the classical theory but thought 
more of another rasa tradition differing from the classical one. The 
peculiarity of Ripa’s rasa theory suggests that a separate rasa 
‘tradition existed alongside the classical theory unconcerned with 
(or unaware of) the latter’s criticisms. The distinct tradition, 
though lacking the philosophical! subtlety of Abhinava’s theory, 
may have been more popular than the Kashmiri tradition in some 
parts of India, particularly Bengal and South India. 

An examination of the commentarial tradition built up around 
the Kavya-prakasa indicates that though the text was cultivated 
and commented on in Mithila and Orissa from the thirteenth 
century onwards, it seems to have remained on the periphery of 
Bengal’s intellectual life until Paramananda Cakravartin’s commen- 
tary towards the end of the fifteenth century or beginning ote the 
sixteenth century.!9 From the end of the sixteenth century on, 
numerous commentaries on the Kavya-prakdasa were written by 
Bengali writers belonging to the Navya-nyaya school of Bengal.?° 
Ripa, who lived in the first half of the sixteenth century may have 
been more familiar with this other rasa tradition and found it 
more suitable for his application of rasa to religious experience. 
That is to say, another rasa tradition was dominant in Bengal 
until the time of Ripa or shortly afterwards when the Kuvya- 
prakdasa, the main vehicle of Abhinava’s rasa theory, entered and 
became dominant. Another possibility is that Riipa’s family which 
avas from Karnataka, may have brought this tradition with them 
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when they migrated in the fourteenth century.*! 

The outlines of a chain of transmission for such a rasa tradition 
can be traced in a succession of aesthetic works existing somewhat 
apart from the main lines of Sanskrit aesthetic theory and which 
set forth rasa theories similar to Ritpa’s. Such a tradition would, 
as all rasa speculations seem to, begin with Bharata, pass through 
Bharata’s commentator Bhatta Lollata, on to the Agni Purana? 
and then to Bhoja. With Bhoja (Sragdra-prakasa and Sarasvati- 
kauthabharana) rasa becomes intimately connected with Sriigara 
(the erotic) rasa*® and from him it passed to Saradatanaya (Bhava- 
prakadSana), then to Singabhiipala (Rasdrnava-sudhakara)** and 
finally to Bhanudatta (Rasamaiijari, etc.).25 Other possible links in 
this tradition might be Rudrata (KavyGlaitkara) and Dhanaijaya 
(Dasa-ripaka). The classical tradition of aesthetic theory (at least 
as it concerns rasa theory) also begins with Bharata but passes 
through Anandavardhana (Dhvanyaloka), Abhinavagupta (Abhinava- 
bharati and Dhvanyaloka-locana), Mammata (K4avya-prakasa), 
Mammata’s many commentators, Visvanatha (Sahitya-darpana) 
Appayya Diksita (Citra-mimamsa) and finally Jagannatha (Rasa- 
gatigddhara). 

The typological differences between the rasa theory of Abhinava- 
gupta and Rupa’s rasa theory involve differing reasons for the 
alaukika (transcendent) nature of rasa. In Abhinava’s theory, it is. 
the process of aesthetic enjoyment itself which is alaukika. There- 
fore, theoretically anyone, provided he has cultivated himself as a 
sahrdaya (connoisseur), can experience rasa through a poem or 
drama on any topic. This is so because the rasa Experiences: 
baseds im part, upon vdsands, impressions of emotions from 
previous experiences, which are present in all people. For Riipa, 
however, the special nature of the sthayibhadva makes rasa transcen- 
dent. Ripa’s sthayibhava, Arsna-rati, appears specially in the mind. 
of the bhakta to become the cause of the bhakti-rasa experience. 
Though it assumes the form of a vasand, it is not a vésand common: 
to all men.°° In fact, very few men possess it.2? This vdsand, in 
turn, responds only to certain subject-matters in poetry and 
drama, that is, only to the /i/@ of Ktsna. Thus the content of art 
becomes very important for Rupa, whereas, with Abhinavagupta’s 
rasa theory, the content is relatively unimportant. 

As pointed out earlier, the rasa tradition coming through 
Bhoja raises the erotic rasa to a dominant position. Bhoja, in fact, 
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says the other rasas originated out of the erotic. Ripa also makes. 
madhura, his name for the erotic rasa, more important than all the: 
other rasas.28 This leads us directly into the centre of the UN. 
The discussion of erotic love with all its multiple forms and 
aspects, and, in the middle of all this, of the nayika, Radha, gains 
its fullest treatment in the pages of the UN. Many questions about. 
Radha have been raised in discussions of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. 
Is she a goddess or an analogue of the soul; is she Krsna’s own 
consort or married to another, what is the importance of her 
emotions for the aspiring Dbhakta, etc.? These questions relate to 
the systematic theology of the UN. In a rasu theory so closely 
connected to content, the proper understanding of the answers to 
these questions is extremely important. A small mistake in content 
can disfigure or destroy rasa. 


The Systematic Theology 

Only a brief glimpse into the system of the theology of the UN 
can be given here. However, in studying the meaning of the UN as. 
a self-contained expression of religious experience and belief, a 
number of interesting questions arise. Who, for instance, Or what 
is Radha, and what is the nature of her relationship to and inter- 
action with Krsna? It is interesting to note that though the 
text is named the Ujjvala-nilamaui, “the blazing sapphire,” a. 
clear reference to Krsna, it is really about Radha and her friends. 
The position occupied in the text by Krsna is relatively small. 
Krsna is discussed briefly in the first chapter and his friends in the 
second chapter. The rest of the chapters are about the gopis, 
especially Radha, her friends, messengers, etc. This indicates how’ 
Radha has overshadowed Krsna in the eyes of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas. Of course, Krsna is present throughout the text, in the 
sense that he is the sole object of Radha’s love and longings. Is. 
Radha, as some have suggested, a complex metaphor for the soul 
and her love relationship with Krsna an analogy for the soul’s 
yearning and quest for God? Or is the position she occupies in the 
theology of quite a different sort? I would argue, from the point of 
view of this text, that Radha is not a metaphor for anything, but 
an object of worship and a power for worship. Ripa never says. 
that one should, or is even capable of, loving Krsna like Radha. 
Her love arises out of her very nature (svariipa).® It does not 
require cultivation of practice. She is the finest example of 
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samartharati, love in which the desire for enjoyment becomes totally 
‘united with love for Krsna.3° Her bhava has reached a state of excel- 
lence that is beyond words and argument. For someone to imagine 
that he too might love Krsna like Radha is the height of hubris. 
But, one might experience her joy by becoming her friend (sakhi). 
The details of this relationship are-too complex to go into here. 
Reflecting in a general manner on the treatment of Radha in 
the UN raises the suggestion that she Tepresents an interesting 
variation on the rise of the goddess which occurred in the Indian 
religious world beginning around the seventh or eighteenth cen- 
turies AD. Two aspects of the goddess are present in her various 
forms in Bengal. These are the goddess as mother and the goddess 
as lover. Both of these aspects may have once been a part of 
Radha’s primal character, as, for instance, in Radhi’s double role 
‘of mother and lover to Krsna in the Brahma Vaivarta Purana and 
in the first verse of Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda. In Rtpa’s text, the 
lover side of Radha has eclipsed that of mother.32 The develop- 
ment of the goddess in Saktism has been just the Opposite, the 
mother side of the goddess gaining dominance. Thus Radha is 
regarded as priya and KAlt as ma (mother). A phenomenological 
study of Radha in comparison to her counterpart, Kali or Durga, 
would throw some light on the religious experience of woman, 
that is to say, woman experienced as a sacred reality, in Bengal.33 


Later Influence 

The UN has influenced later traditions primarily in three areas. 
Most immediately, the UN has influenced later Vaisnava tradition. 
To understand this, a study of the commentarial disputes such as 
that between Jiva and Visvanatha is necessary. Though living with- 
in a century of each other, they championed radically opposed 
views about the meaning of the text concerning the svakiya/para- 
kiya debate.34 The shift from svakiya to parakiya represents a 
drastic change in position in the Vaisnava tradition. To these 
commentarial debates may be added the surviving accounts of 
councils held at various times during the following centuries to 
decide and legislate on these issues of doctrine. Again, the earlier 
councils upheld svakiya and the later parakiya, 

The history of the translation of the UN into Bengali, provides 
interesting illustrations of the changing interpretation of the text 
Perhaps the earliest partial commentary on the UN (aside from the 
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ones mentioned above which are purely in Sanskrit) is in the form. 
of a collection of Sanskrit verses and Bengali songs called the 
Govinda-rati-majfijari by Ghanagyama Dasa®® in the seventeenth 
century. Then comes the Rasa-kalpa-valli by Ramagopala Dasa 

in the same century which depends a great deal on the UN. His 

son, Pitambara Dasa, expanded the descriptions and illustrations. 
of the heroine (nayikd) section of his father’s work ina text called 

the Rasamafjari towards the end of that century. The Aasa- 

kalika of Nandakisora Gosvamin, who wrote in the eighteenth. 
century, is another example of a Bengali text depending on and 

interpreting the UN. There are undoubtedly many more works of 

this type as yet unexamined. 

The second important area of influence of the UN is on the 
later literary tradition. This area includes the Vaisnava padavali 
(collections of Bengali songs), the mangala-kavyas and paiicali 
compositions. Some work has been done on this topic, but the 
padavali literature is so vast that much more is needed. Many of © 
the padas (songs) were conceived as illustrations for Riipa’s text. A 
comprehensive understanding of this vast literature can help one 
gauge the impact of the UN on Bengali literature even as it moved 
into the modern period, on Michael Madhusudana Datta and 
Tagore, for instance. 

The last area of influence of the UN is on the Sahajiya religious 
literature and movements. By Sahajiya I mean the network of © 
religious sub-sects which take the love affair of Radha and Krsna 
to be paradigmatic of liberation by sexual ritual. In this group I 
include Vaisnava Sahajiyas, the Bauls, the Kartabhajas and nume- 
rous other smaller sects some existing before Caitanya and some 
which have sprung UP in Bengal over the last two or three 
centuries. An early work called the Siddhanta-candrodaya attributed 
to Mukundadasa Gosvamin, a disciple of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
appears to be a starting point for the development of post- 
Caitanya Sahajiya-Vaisnavism. It is heavily influenced by the UN. 
Obviously, a work which examines in such detail the erotic love 
affair between Radha and Krsna such as the UN would have a 
profound influence on these sorts of sub-sects. Their interpretations 
of the UN demands as careful a study and as much consideration 
as other interpretations. As far as I know, no study of the relation- 
ship between this text and the literature and practices of these 


sects has been made. 
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Conclusion 

Rupa Gosvamin’s rasa theory, as embodied in the BKS and the 
UN has been the main focus of this paper. This theory ties the two 
texts closer to Bhojaraja’s aesthetic tradition than to Abhinava- 
gupta’s. Bhoja’s is a tradition that takes one rasa to be predomi- 
nant; that rasa is srigara. This finding may possibly teach us 
something about the history of aesthetics in Bengal. It might be 
that the Kavya-prakésa, the main bearer of the Kashmiri aesthetic 
tradition, was not widely cultivated in Bengal until fairly late, i.e, 
‘until the time of the rise of the famous Navya-nyaya school in 
Navadvipa. Or, it may be that an Opposing aesthetic tradition 
was brought into Bengal with the migration to Bengal of Southern 
Brahmana families such as that of Rupa and Sanatana, and the 
two traditions coexisted, perhaps struggling between themselves 
for predominance.®® More research in this area needs to be done 
‘before any conclusion can be reached. As always, one question has 
led to many others. Whatever the influences of previous rasa 
theories on Ripa were, the fact remains that in applying the 
concept of rasa to religious experience and in giving in the syste- 
matic, well-thought-out treatment he has, he has broken with 
Previous traditions and made a unique contribution to the history 
of religious thought.3? The application of the concept of rasa to 
Teligious experience has another advantage, however. The word 
rasa suggests other, more concrete conceptions of rasa such as 
those in medicine and alchemy. Thus the term becomes multi- 
faceted and gains a multiplicity of dimensions.38 The rasa is like a 
thread running through many diverse aspects of Indian culture 
tying them together. It js Pregnant with meaning. To use another 
image, rasa is like a thread suspended in the fluid of Indian 
culture around which have crystallized many of the central] ideas and 
beliefs of the culture.2° The BRS and the UN gain their importance 
from the fact that they provide the most cohesive and thoughtful 
exposition of that thread and that crystalline structure. 

Finally, the rasa theory of the BRS and the UN has provided a 
mode for religious experience in many later Bengali religious tradi- 
tions including Sakta ones, and, in some form, the quest for rasa is 
still an important way in which religious aspirants seek to experie- 


nce the sacred, either through literature or Special practices, in 
Many parts of modern India. 
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participated in a debate against an Opponent who held the position of Bhoja’s. 
aesthetic theory. “Visvanatha Kaviraja and his precdecssors”, Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, vol. 7, 1957. 

*"Before Ripa, Bopadeva, in his Muktaphala, had applied the term rasa to- 
the experience of bhakti. He accepted the traditional nine rasa of the classical 
rasa tradition and cited examples of each from the Bhagavata Purana. His 
treatment of rasa lacks the fine development it received in the hands of Riipa,. 
however. In fact, there isa circularity in Bopadeva’s detinition of bhakti-rasa 
The bhakta is defined as one who experiences one of the nine forms of bhakti- 
rasa and bhakti-rasa is defined as the astonishment felt by a bhakta when he 
hears stories of Visnu (Krsna) or of his bhaktas. (pp. 164-67). 

“Rasa conceived as a medicinal cure for samsara and as an identity-trans- 
forming agent are two important additions to the multi-faceted conception of: 
rasa as a rclizious ex perience, 

“The concept of rasa interpenetrates the spheres of art, Sexuality, religion, 
medicine, alchemy, Psychology, metaphysics, ctc. 
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Post-Caitanya Vaisnavite Sects in Bengal 


SACHIN MAJUMDAR 


Sri Caitanya, the founder of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, made Nilacala 
(Puri) the centre of his activities and directed his followers to pro- 
pagate his ideal at different parts of India. Nityananda, who had a 
special charisma owing to his long association with the Master, was 
sent in Bengal. But according to a few Vaisnava authors, Nitya- 
nanda was deviated from the high ideal of Sri Caitanya and plung- 
ed into the life of comfort and luxury. ‘‘In his hands he wore gold 
bangles and his arms were adorned with gold armlets. His fingers 
contained costly rings and various necklaces set with pearls, jewels 
and corals adorned his neck.”’ According to most historians of the 
earlier generation, to which even R.C. Majumdar was included, the 
activities of Nityananda created an atmosphere of anarchy and 
confusion among the poor and grass-root level followers of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. The spiritual ideal of non-duality in the idyllic love of 
Radha and Krsna was not understood. They took it in vulgar 
sense. Being confused they were divided into so many splinter 
groups like the Aul, Sain Baul, Darvesh, Neda, Kartabhaja, Spasta- 
dayaka, Sakhibhavaka, Kigoribhajani, Ramavallabhi, Jaganmohini, 
Gauravadi, Sihebdhani, Pagalanathi etc. 

Historically many of these sects had no affiliation with Caitanya- 
ism, though owing to the high esteem in which Sri Caitanya and 
his immediate associates were held in society, they had grafted the 
name of the Master and his important disciples in their own tradi- 
tion. For example, a few Darvesh sub-sects claim that their sects 
were founded by Sanatana Gosvami. The legend was invented that 
Sanatana Gosvami fled from the court of Hussain Shah in the guise 
of a Darvesh and met the Master at Banaras. Sanatana did not 
forget his Darvesh-guise which gave him the chance of meeting Sri 
Caitanya, and accordingly, when situation favoured him, he found- 
ed the Darvesh sect which comprised persons both from the Hindu 
and the Muslim community. Sanitana could have taken the guise 
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of a Darvesh on some occasion, but historically he could not have 
been founder of such sects, because he was one of those in whose 
hands the theoretical basis of a Vedanta-oriented Gaudiya Vaisna- 
yism was outlined. The Darvesh sub-sects belonged to the lower 
ranks of social hierarchy, basically unrecognised Muslims, very 
often using Hindu religious idioms. 

One point on which stress should be given is that while dealing 
with the post-Caitanya popular sects of Bengal the earlier writers 
depended on the leading ideas of their own age. For example, 
Aksaya Kumar Datta, from whose Bengali work on the religious 
communities of India we have special information of these sects, 
had no personal experience of them. He collected data from the 
works of the English writers who studied their beliefs and practices, 
quite superficially, when they came across men of such communities 
in course of their administrative functions. They were all guided by 
the idea of Christian superiority and regarded the practices of these 
sects as vulgar and superstitious. Aksaya Kumar Dutta was himself 
tutored in Brahmo tradition (though he claimed himself as a 
rationalist) and Brahmo morality, and that is why he could not 
tolerate the methods of their social intercourse, their attitude to- 
wards women and many aspects of their ritualistic practices. Al- 
though he had a feeling of admiration in regard to their religiously 
syncretistic attitude, he did not take into account the fact that 
the vast mass of Bengal peasantry and professionals belonging to 
the lower strata of the caste-hierarchy was outside the pale of the 
Smiarta-Pauranic social ideals. 

A few sub-sects of the Bauls of Bengal claim Sri Caitanya as the 
founder of their system, though historically it is not true. They do 
not publicly expose the way of their approach to the divine. They 
think that Krsna and Radha unitedly reside in the human body 
and there is no need of searching them elsewhere. The source of 
this idea may be traced to the Sahajayana forms of Buddhism, the 
concepts of upaya and prajiia which were substituted by those of 
Krsna and Radhi. They believe that everything of the universe is 
within the human body. To discover the non-duality of Krsna and 
Radha within the body is the object of their meditation. This reali- 
sation comes only through the understanding of the real self, the 
man of the Ded as they call it in their songs. The love of Krsna 
and Radha is to be impersonated by the aspirant and his female 
partner. This is called prakrti-bhajana (meditation on woman) which 
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was shared alike by a few Darvesh and Sain sub-sects as well as by 
the Nayadas who trace their origin to Virabhadra, the son of 
Nityananda. There is another sub-sect called Gauravadin. The 
followers of this sub-sect think that Gauranga (Caitanya) is superi- 
or to Krsna, because he is the combination both of Krsna and 
Radha. They put the idol of Gaurafiga in their temples to worship 
him. 

Many of the post-Caitanya Vaisnavite sects, as we have remark- 
ed above, had no real affiliation to Caitanyaism, though the name 
of Caitanya is often quoted by them. For example, the Khusi- 
Bisvasi sect believes that its founder Khusi Biswas, a Muslim by 
religion who lived in the village of Bhaga near Devagrama in the 
Nadia district, was an incarnation of Sri Caitanya. Secondly, a 
few of these sects had earlier links with the bhakti movement of 
northern India. There is a sect called Jaganmohini which was once 
very popular in eastern Bengal. The original sect is said to have 
been founded by one Jaganmohan who was a follower of the cele- 
brated Ramananda of northern India. The third patriarch of this 
sect founded the Jaganmohini sub-sect in Bengal. They do not wor- 
ship any idol and consider their preceptor as God himself. They 
are divided into two categories, namely, the householders and the 
recluses (udasin). They have no saered text of their own, save a few 
hymns which were publicly sung or recited. Specimens like “O 
brother saint, if | have to have my preceptor, who is the complete 
brahman, { am to leave all the attraction of the world to resort to 
the feet of the Lord. It is the only way. In all the Vedas and in all 
the Sastras it has been decided that none can lead us without the 
guru.” 

This special insistence on guru or preceptor as the embodiment 
of God himself, is not consistent with the concept of bhakti, be- 
cause the latter implies direct communion between God and the 
devotee. In most cases, the founder of the sub-sect is regarded as 
the supreme being. There are of course exceptions. The Spasta- 
dayakas do not recognise the godship of their preceptor. They do 
not even make any distinction between the males and the females, 
and live in the monastery unitedly. The same holds good in the 
case of the Sahebdhanis. This sect is said to have been named after 
one Sahibdhain, who lived in a forest between the villages of Shali- 
gram and Dogachiya in the Nadia district, and founded by one 
Dukhiram Pal belonging to the pastoral Gopa caste. This sect was 
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popularised by Dukhiram’s son Charan Palfand_ his disciple Kuber 
Sarkar who was a celebrated composer of folk-songs. In one of his 
songs he tells that his native village Brttihuda is superior to Vrnda- 
vana where the name of Dinabandhu (God) is heard day and night. 
The Sahibdhanis do not believe in any preceptor and worship any 
idol. On every Thursday they worship a sacred seat with various 
fruits and food offered by the people. At the dead of night they eat 
these offerings collectively. Every year they hold a grand fair at 
Agradwip in the district of Burdwan. 

But most of the sects are guruvadi believing in the omniscience 
of the guru or preceptor. Among these sects, the Kartabhajas de- 
serve special mention. They claim their theoretical affiliation with 
Caitanyaism but their views are also influenced by Islam and Chris- 
tianity. The sect was founded by one Ramsaran Pal belonging to 
the Sodgopa community. Its source is traced to a holy man called 
Aulechand who made no distinction between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. He had twenty-two disciples among whom Ramsaran was 
one. The term karta (maker or creator) means God. It was prob- 
ably coined by Syed Alaol, the Muslim poet. There were many 
groups of the Kartabhaja sect, but Ramasaran Pal was the leader 
of the largest group. Some of these groups hold that Lord Krsna, 
Sri Caitanya and Aulechand are same. They believe that Sri 
Caitanya was reborn as Aulechand and that there is no difference 
between them. They do not believe in caste and sectarian difference. 
During the time of initiation the preceptor forbids his disciple to 
cat meat, take wine, tell lie and commit adultery. But free mixing 
of men and women is allowed. The preceptor is called mahdsaya 
and the supreme of the mahdsayas is known as karta. The wife of 
Ramasaran Pal is deified and called Sati-Ma. Every year at the time 
of dol-piirnima (the day of Holi celebration) an assemblage of diffe- 
rent Kartabhaja sub-sects take place at Ghoshpara (Kalyani) in the 
Nadia district. The fair is attended by Muslims as well. The 
Kartabhajas think thai the human body is the gift of kartd and it 
is the dwelling place of jivatman or human soul. It should not be 
right to live in a place without paying any tax. So the money paid 
by the Kartabhajais to their kartd is also called tax or rent. They 
call the people of their own sect bhagavat-jana, meaning god-chosen 
persons, while those who do not belong to the creed are called 
ailuka-jana or temporal persons. Aulechand had forbidden ten 
karmas or deeds which are three kdya-karmas (physical deeds com- 
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prising adultery, stealing and killing), three mana-karmas (mental 
deeds comprising the desire for adultery, stealing and killing) and 
four vakya-karmas (deeds by words comprising lying, speaking ill, 
unnecessary talking and speaking abnormally). Like the followers 
of Caitanyaism the Kartabhajas consider love as the main theme of 
meditation. Faith in the miraculous power of Aulechand, his ten 
commandments, the confession of the previous guilts, the oneness 
of Krsna, Gauraénga and Aulechand, etc. are interesting features of 
their way of life. 

In Nadia there is another sub-sect which is called Ramaballabhi. 
It is said that they defying the leadership of the Palas, the founder 
of the Kartabhaja Sect, founded an organisation at Bansabati in the 
name of Ramaballabha. Krishnakinkar Gunasagar and Srinath 
Mukhopadhaya took the main initiative. They say that Rama- 
ballabha was the founder of this sub-sect. They think that Rama- 
ballabha was like the god Siva himself. Thus they hold a festival 
of the day of SivacaturdaSi in the village of Panchghara. During 
this festival they read the Bhagvad Gita, the Koran, and the Bible. 
They think all religions are alike and gathering together all the 
men of different creeds and sects take their food unitedly. They 
offer fried rice and beef to their supreme lord. In their festivals they 
pay offerings to Jesus Christ, Mohammad and Nanak. 

There is another sect in the name of Haribala and their main 
religious function is to sing kirtana. The preceptor is their God and 
thus to remember always the preceptor isa compulsion to them. 
Considering the body of the own preceptor as the body of God 
they worship it. The Haribalas have no book for their own commu- 
nity and thus the singing of hymns is their main object. They sing: 
“Oh, My mind hear me. Live your life with the name of Hari. Leav- 
ing other thoughts think for the preceptor and fix your attention 
to the feet of him.” 

They think that Krsna is the incarnation of Hari and thus they 
place the conjugal idol of Sri Krsna and Radha in the temple and 
worship them. At day time they offer rice to the idols and in the 
evening they sing kirtan. They are the first to introduce the system 
of Hariloot (sweet offerings to scatter). It is very interesting to note 
that the people of different castes and creeds belong to this sect 
and during their marriage and funeral function they perform the 
respective customs of their own caste and creed. As the dying per- 
sons desire before their death the funeral function is done accord- 
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ingly. Thus the dead body of some men are buried under the grave 
and some are thrown into the water and some are burnt. Both in 
East Bengal and in West Bengal this sub-sect is to be found. There 
are many followers who live at Satkshira in the district of Khulna 
(Bangladesh) in the district of Jessore (Bangladesh), at Khanda- 
ghosh in Burdwan (West Bengal) at Jaugaon (West Bengal). At 
Baranagore (in 24-Parganas) there was a religious centre led by 
Golokchand where there was no idol. Recently Premchand 
Gosain has founded a religious centre there. 

There is a group of Vaisnavas in Bengal who live on begging at 
night. This Vaisnava sect is called Ritbhikhari. From the beginning 
of the fifth day from the new moon up to the full-moon is consi- 
dered to be the best time for begging. They do not go to the door 
of anybody for begging. They use to pass the way on singing and 
the people would call them to give alms. Sometimes they would beg 
jointly with three or four persons and a man accompanies them 
with a pot (dhdma) to collect alms. This pot-bearer is called dhamd- 
dhard. Thus the poet sings: “There is a person with Ratbhikari 
who is called Dhamadhar4. He does not call the name of Hari and 
collect the alms from behind.” The Ratbhikari sect at the time of 
their conversion will beg from three houses after the evening. They 
live in many places of Bengal. They may also be seen at Uttarpara 
Serampur and Baidyabati in the district of Hooghly (West Bengal). 
To them begging at daytime is prohibited. 

We have the existence of another sub-sect which is called Bala- 
rami sect. This sect has been founded by Balarama Hadi and the 
sect has been named after him as Balarama. He was born in the 
village of Meherpur in the district of undivided Nadia (now in 
Bangladesh). His father’s name was Govinda Hadi and his mother 
was Gouramani. In his young age Balarama served as a watchman 
in the house of the landlord of the village. One day some gold 
ornaments of an idol of the house were stolen and consequently the 
landlord suspected and punished Balarama. Thus being punished 
for nothing he became much aggrieved and left the house and 
finally he was turned into a hermit or vdasin. He then founded a 
sub-sect named after him and this sub-sect is called the Balarami 
sub-sect. The followers of Balarama believe that Balarama himself 
is Sri RAmacandra., According to them, in the beginning the uni- 
verse was in the vacuum and God created the earth with the ele- 
ments of his body and for this the world is called the ksisi. The 
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terms ksaya (diminishing) ksiti and Asetra (ground) are all synony- 
mous to each other. In another place Balarama says that people 
call him Hadi. But the term /fddi is not the same which we mean in 
our ordinary sense. He explains that the term /adi denotes the 
term creator or maker. As he creates the bone (/idda) he has 
been defined as Hadi. Balarama himself did not express such creed. 
It is heard that he recognised himself as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of this universe. According to his followers Balarama 
advised them to speak the truth and thus they consider him as the 
Paramesvara (supreme God). They say that Balarama was the 
speaker (vdcaka) and he could easily explain the mystery of all the 
things explicitly. It is said that one day one of his disciples asked 
him how the world was created. In reply Balarama said that the 
earth has come to the existence from refuse. There is an interesting 
story regarding him. One day Balarama was bathing in a river and 
found that the Brahmins were sprinkling water for their dead prede- 
cessors (farpana). Observing this Balaréma began to throw water to 
the river bank with various poses and postures. At this a Brahmin 
asked him what he was doing. Balarama replied with fun that he 
was irrigating his kitchen garden. The Brahmin became very angry 
and Balarama said that if it is possible for them to give offerings to 
their deceased predecessors standing in the water of the Gangas, 
then why it is not possible for him to irrigate his kitchen-garden 
from there. During the dolayatra festival Balarama would sit on the 
dola-majica and his followers would worship him with red-powder 
(avira) and flowers. There is no distinction of caste-system among 
them and most of them live the family life. They have no book of 
their own sect. The Balarami sect is divided into two groups. One 
of them has built a shrine on his grave and worship it. The other 
group says that there is no such direction of Balarama and they 


do not do it. 
There is another sect called Sakhibhavaka. This sub-sect 1s an 


offshoot of the Radha-Krsna worshippers. The Vaisnava followers 
says that Sri Caitanya considering himself as woman expressed his 
emotion of love for Sri Krsna. According to them Sri Caitanya 
himself introduced this system of worship. The followers of this 
sub-sect consider Sri Krsna as their husband and themselves as his 
maidens (sakhi). They worship Krsna through love and dress them- 
selves like the maidens. Sri Krsnaenjoys the company of innumera- 
ble maidens and likewise they consider themselves as one of those 
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maidens. The Vaisnavas of this sect consider the principal followers 
of Sri Caitanya as the maidans of Sri Krsna. 

The Sakhibhavakas think the particular sakhi in them is the ori- 
ginal preceptor of their respective branch. According to them both 
the preceptor and the disciples are sakhis (maiden) and Sri Krsna is 
the husband both of them and he is the supreme lord to serve. 
Sometimes they would gather together to sing being divided into 
two groups belonging to the followers of Krsna and Radha. 

There is also another interesting sect Sadhvini by name. To do 
anything against the existing norms and forms is their main object 
of religion or paramartha sadhana. Being guided by this principle 
they take food from all the people without any caste distinction. 
They always use unconventional words in their conversations. Thus 
say: “Take your food here and there and make your bed in any 
place.” They do not confine the principle in the realm of theory but 
implement it in their practical life with their best effort and accept 
it as a compulsion. They think that if they can follow this, God 
will save them being satisfied. 

Except these widely or less known sects and sub-sects there are 
some offshoots like Hazarati, Gobrai, Pagalnathi, Tilakdasi, 
Darpanarayani and Atibadi; etc. Hazarati sub-sect was founded by 
Hazarat, Gobrai and Pagalnathi sub-sects were founded by Gobra 
and Pagalnath respectively and all of them belong to the Muslim 
community. The main object of the Hazarati sub-sect is to enter- 
tain the guests. The Tilakdasi sub-sect was founded bya follower 
of Kartabhaja sect who belong to the Sadgopa community and his 
name was Tilakdasa. Though in his past life he belonged to the 
Kartabhaja sect, in his later life he left the company and founded 
an independent sect and named it after his own name. He recog- 
nised himself as the incarnation of God Siva. Darpanarayani sect 
was founded by a Harijan, Darpanarayan by name. He preached 
the ideal of unity between God and man. 

Certain important aspects of this post-Caitanya religious move- 
ments deserve our special attention. These religious communities 
or ‘spiritual clubs’ have been called sub-sects because they mostly 
claim themselves to be the offshoots of Caitanya sect although, as 
has been shown above, they had no real affiliation with it. The 
second point which one should not overlook is that all these ‘com- 
munities of brethren’ comprised mainly the agricultural folks and 
men belonging to the lower occupational crafts. Whatever the ori- 
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ginal purpose of the teachings of Sri Caitanya might have been 
it is a fact that he had stood for the downtrodden. His views 
were universalised by the social elites under a difficult philosophi- 
-cal garb of Acintyabhedaveda in accordance with the Vedantic 
line of thought which had acquired much sophistication in the 
hands of the Vrndavana Gosvamins. This special class-orientation 
had created a lacuna in so far as the religious expressions of the 
simpler peoples were concerned, and the gap was bridged by a 
-class of religious leaders who came from the grass-root levels. They 
had no glamour of pedegree or wealth or learning. Most of them 
‘were perhaps illiterate. But they spoke in peoples’ language using 
popular idioms of simple facts of day-to-day life of the peasantry 
.and craftsmen. They had a spirit of natural liberalism which they 
preached, and this liberalism did not require any special struggle to 
‘get established, because the teachers and their followers mostly be- 
longed outside the pale of the smartha-puranic norms of life which 
-was in direct contrast to what was upheld by the elitists. 

One significant aspect which has characterised most of these reli- 
gious communities is the devotion to the guru or preceptor who is 
-considered as the human form of God himself. This special insis- 
tence on guruvada is probably due to the tantric influence. In the 
tantras, it is the gurt’ who is supreme without whose assistance it is 
impossible to progress spiritually. Guru is Brahma, Visnu and 
MaheSvara. Bengal being the land of tantric culture, the guru ele- 
‘ment could not be avoided, though in pure bhakti (by which all 
these religious systems are characterised) communion between God 
and individual does not require any external agent. Apart from the 
‘tantra, there was the Buddhist Sahajayana influence as also the in- 
fluence of the Muslim concepts of pirs and murshids. In such a spe- 
cial atmosphere, the cult of guru or preceptor has inevitably and 
dnvariably came into the forefront. 
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Keshub and Caitanya: Brahmo Evangelism and the 
Indigenous Modernization of Vaisnavism in Bengal 


DAVID KOPF 


Brahmoism before Keshub Chondra Sen: New-Vedantisim 
as Reformed Hinduism 

Brahmoism, of which I have dealt with comprehensively else- 
where,! was the earliest, broadly-inclusive ideology of socio-religi- 
ous reform in modern India. Its history constitutes a vital episode 
in the inter-civilizational encounter between India and the West. In 
content, it was neither purely Western nor Indian, but a syncretism: 
of various redefined elements which ultimately became a new rein- 
tegrated tradition among the progressive middle class Hindus of 
twentieth century India.* Brahmoism was the foundation of what. 
we today call Hindu modernism. 

The first charismatic hero of the Indian Renaissance and Hindw 
reformation was Rammohun Roy (1774-1833). Modern India owes. 
much to the immense curiosity and restlessness of his intellect, the 
depth of his understanding about the major religions of the world 
and his passion for ridding contemporary Hinduism of its many 
abuses, especially those facts of the system which tended to exploit 
and degrade women. Rammohun’s greatest contribution, perhaps, 
was his ideology of salvation for India which he formulated as a 
response to Western intrusion, and which proved to be a model for 
subsequent generations of Hindu reformers. Because Rammohun 
refused to remain complacent about the inhumanity of the qusto- 
dians of Hinduism, but also refused to become a Christian convert. 
he has earned the title “Father of Modern India.’’3 

In 1815, Rammohun settled permanently in Calcutta, an event of 
momentous importance to historians of the Bengal Renaissance.! 
That same year, he published his earliest translation of the Vedanta 
in abridged form. Though the book leaves much to be desired from 
a scholarly point of view, its impact onthe Hindu Reformation 
cannot be denied.” Rammohun argued that Protestant missionaries. 
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were correct in their assertion that Hindus were idol-worshippers. 

But image worship as then practised in India was an aberration 

from the authentic monotheistic tradition. In the manner of the 

British Orientalists, he divided Indian history into a VWedantic 

period that provided the authentic model for “the whole body of” 
the Hindu theology law, and literature’ and was “‘highly revered 

by all the Hindus,’”’® and a later period of “‘Hindoo idolatory” with 

its “innumerable gods, goddesses, and temples”? which have since 

been destroying “the texture of society”’.’ 

In the next couple of years, Rammohun continued to publish more 
translations of ancient texts to elaborate upon his renaissance view 
of history. For him, the Upanisads and the Vedanta were part of a 
‘“montheistical system” which was akin to the Western notion of 
the “unity of the Supreme Being as sole Ruler of the Universe.’’® 
By 1820, with the publication of his Precepts of Jesus, Rammohun 
believed that Vedantism contained a purer form of monotheism 
than Christianity.? He savagely attacked such “fabricated fables’ as 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus on the cross,’ which 
he felt were all designed to establish the “false identity of Christ 
with) Goda =” 

The more Rammohun debated trinitarian Christians, the more- 
support he received from radical Unitarians in England and 
America. Rammohun actually converted a Baptist missionary 
named William Adam to Unitarianism and the two of them orga- 
nized a Calcutta Unitarian Committee in 1823.1! It was the Unita- 
rian principles of monotheism, social reform in the name of” 
religion, and universalism, which greatly influenced his developing 
idea of Hindu reformation. Then in 1828, he founded the Brahmo 
Sabha, precursor of the later Brahmo Samaj (society of God)" He 
never could do much with the Sabha because he left for England 
shortly after its inception never to return./® 

In 1843, ten years after Rammohun’s death in England, 
Debendranath Tagore established the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta.” 
Rammohun’s works were reprinted while the scriptural source upon 
which authentic Hinduism was based was reaffirmed as the 
Vedanta.5 In 1845, Tagore collaborated with Rajnarian Bose in a 
publication against trinitarian Christian missionaries called Vedan- 
tic Doctrines Vindicated. Missionaries had questioned the assertion 
by Brahmos that the Vedanta expressed a notion of a personal god 
analogous to Jehovah. In this defiantly nationalistic work, Tagore 
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-and Bose accused the Christians of “rushing headlong into the 
hideous errors of a reckless anthropomorphism.” On the other 
hand, ‘“‘the Vedanta, while it utterly rejects and condemns such 
-degrading of the deity, conveys to our minds a far loftier, a more 
adequate, consistent, and ennobling idea of His attributes, by pres- 
-cribing His worship asthe Supreme Regulator of this boundless 
universe and as the glorious and beneficent originator of all earthly 
‘ood. 77° 

Throughout the 1840s, missionaries and other European obser- 
‘vers of the Calcutta scene tended to view the Brahmo Samaj as a 
“Vedantic Sabha”’.1” But in actual fact, during that very decade, 
‘Brahmos were involved in a debate between Vedantists and univer- 
‘salists, the latter of whom repudiated sectarianism in religion along 
‘with sectarian scriptures, arguing instead that ‘“‘all human beings 
are the children of God and the worshipper of God consider this 
‘earth to be his home and all human beings to be his brothers.’?!8 
Akshay Kumar Dutt, a non-theistic Brahmo fellow traveller who 
‘believed that natural religion had neither national origins for a re- 
vealed source, persuaded Tagore, in 1850, to drop the Vedanta as 
the book of the Brahmos.!9 

Nevertheless, Vedanta continued to be championed as the one 
revealed source in Hinduism comparable to the Bible and Koran. It 
‘can be said that a school of thought developed among younger 
philosophic Brahmos known as neo-Vedantism and which included 
such luminaries as Vivekananda and Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya.2° 
One Brahmo philosopher, Sitanath Tattvabhusan, actually believed 
‘that Tagore’s decision to abandon the Vedanta did “a great deal of 
harm to the Brahmo Samaj” and had a disastrous impact on the 
new theological scholarship of the Hindu Reformation.2! 


Bhakti Inspiration and Brahmo Evangelism under Keshub Sen 

In an autobiographical sketch written later in life, Satyendranath 
Tagore, one of Debendranath’s more able and successful sons, 
admitted that in the mid-fifties “the progress of the Brahmo Samaj 
“was slow”. Then, when his father returned from Simla, “an epoch- 
‘making event” took place and a “new chapter in the history of the 
Brahmo SamaAj was opened.” It was Keshub’s coming into the 
Samaj that “created a new life” by giving the society a “new 


image”. He recalled how “I also was swept by the tide of the new 
enthusiasm,’?22 
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Keshub Chandra Sen (1838-84) was probably the most innova- 
tive, charismatic and influential Hindu religious reformer in nine- 
teenth century India. Not only did he start the Brahmo Samaj: 
mission movement which carried Hindu modernism across India, 
but he provided the inspiration to other great Indian reformers. 
such as Vivekananda, Dayananda, Dharmapala, and Sivanath 
Sastri. He was so conspicuous and controversial a figure that his 
one time mentor, then arch-rival, Debendranath Tagore, was com- 
pelled to admit in 1881 that “whether it be in praise of him or in 
blame, men cannot drink their daily drop of water without uttering - 
Keshub’s name.’’23 And abroad, in England, especially, of all the 
obituary notices of charismatic Indians known in the West, proba-- 
bly none gave more extensive coverage than that of Sen’s death on 
8 January 1884.74 

Among those inclined to recall his achievements rather than his. 
shortcomings, Keshub has been viewed as Rammohun Roy’s. 
successor who sought to infuse progressive Western values into. 
Hindu theism. Rabindranath Tagore, another of Debendranath’s. 
famous sons, saw Keshub as a profound scholar of world religions. 
and a sincere believer in universal harmony.”° Others, such as Bipin 
Chandra Pal, discovered in Keshub’s_ writings the seeds of Indian 
nationalism.2° There is also little doubt that Keshub was instru- 
mental in initiating the Arya Samaj and the Maha Bodhi Society.?’ 

These tributes to Keshub, when put side by side, which they sel- 
dom are, suggest a great adventure of the mind taking place in the 
Calcutta of the Bengal Renaissance. They suggest that the intellec- 
tual giants of the Renaissance, from Rammohun through Keshub- 
to Rabindranath, were all philosophers of inter-civilizational en- 
counter between East and West at work formulating ideologies of” 
salvation for India and the world of the nineteenth century. 

But in the immediate socio-cultural context of contemporary: 
Bengal, the intellectual concern for global synthesis gave way to 
the more pressing need to find indigenous solutions to the reforma- 
tion of existing institutions and practices. On the provincial or 
parochial level, Keshub had little choice but to work within the 
sectarian atmosphere of Bengali religion during his own time. Inte- 
restingly enough, though he was attracted to Debendranath’s 
Brahmo style in the 1850s, Keshub expressed little enthusiasm for 
neo-Vedantism. Surprisingly, at least for a leader of the Renaissance 
he began to lean in the direction of Vaisnavism or the bhakti tradi- 
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tion of Caitanya. Vaigsnavism was looked upon by reformers as “‘the 
greatest obstacle to the promotion of the true religion.’’”5 Tattava- 
bhusan repudiated it for its lack of philosophic depth, its emo- 
tionalism, and above all, “‘its sensuality and disregard of ethical 
-distinction.”’?9 

Keshub’s partisanship for the ‘‘medieval excrescene”’ of Vaisna- 
vism was a radical departure for any Brahmo leader up to the mid- 
sixties. This Brahmo evangelism, as I have called it elsewhere, which 
Keshub began flirting with in the 1860s, was in fact a brilliant ploy 
-to widen and deepen Brahmo appeal.*° In part, Keshub was already 
responding to the religious orientation of new Brahmo recruits who 
were no longer the Calcutta-based, Western-educated intelligentsia 
but were the alienated youth of mofussil towns in North and East 
Bengal. Men such as Aghore Nath Gupta, Troylokya Nath Sanyal, 
Dinanath Mozumdar and Nanda Lal Banerji, among others, were 
part of a new generation who were anxious to reform Hinduism but 
knew very little English.*! Their inspiration as Brahmos, though 
certainly intense and genuine, came less from British sources and 
more from Keshub’s new image of the sixteenth century Vaisnava 
saint, Caitanya. 

The implications of incorporating bhakti into Brahmo ideology 
has not been seen as a key issue which divided Keshub from Deben- 
dranath and led to the schism of 1866. No doubt the lack of a 
progressive social activism by older Brahmos was a crucial factor 
as was the lack of representative government within the Brahmo 
Samaj. But equally important was Keshub’s new vision of mission- 
aries who might traverse the countryside and convert thousands 
to the Brahmo faith. Rammohun Roy’s unitarian-inspired rationa- 
lism and reinterpretation of the Upanisads were far too exotic and 
abstract for most Hindus outside the reach of Calcutta intellectual 
circles.** But there was a great danger, as Keshub would soon learn, 
that unleashing bhakti emotionalism could lead to a betrayal of 
fundamental Brahmo principles as easily as it could to the revitali- 
zation of Vaisnavism to meet the challenge of modernization. 

Keshub saw the great potential of transforming the Brahmo 
Samaj into a mass movement by means of what we today call indi- 
genous modernization. Could he not open the hearts of countless 
Hindus by pouring the new wine of Brahmoism into the old con- 
tainers of Vaisnava piety and devotionalism? Keshub turned his 
back on Vedanta which had continued to remain circumscribed 
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among intellectuals and philosophers as a thinking man’s religion. 
Why was it necessary to go back to the Vedas or to the Upanisads 
for egalitarian and other modern values when Bengal had produced 
Caitanya, a reformer who had already condemned caste inequality 
and religous intolerance in the sixteenth century? 

It was at this point that Bijoy Krishna Goswami began to play 
his major role in Brahmo history as the most effective missionary 
of neo-Vaisnavism or Brahmo evangelism. The circumstances of his 
birth, early development, and education indicate that Bijoy Krishna 
Goswami was, among all the Brahmos in the Adi Samaj, the least 
anglicized. Born in 1841 in Santipur, Nadia district, in the vicinity 
of the sixteenth century Vaisnava reformation, he was descended 
from the advaita preceptor in Caitanya’s movement. His father was 
a devout Vaisnava priest, his uncle a scholar who roamed about 
north Bengal offering mantras and collecting donations for the local 
Goswami temple dedicated to Lord Krsna. 

How Bijoy Krishna underwent a serious identity crisis which 
ended ultimately in Brahmo conversion is a fascinating story which 
Lhave dealt with in some detail in my monograph on the move- 
ment’s history.?+ Suffice it to say that Bijoy Krishna’s new cons- 
ciousness was a painful birth and that he remained for many years 
deeply moved by the experience. He never learned English well 
enough to write in it, but his understanding and defense of Western 
rationalism was beautifully articulated in Bengali prose. 

In the 1860s, Bijoy Krishna supported Keshub against Debendra- 
nath.®5 Perhaps he even encouraged Keshub to launch his rebellion. 
After the schism of 1866, Bijoy collaborated with Keshub in the 
rather delicate operation of fusing elements of Vaisnavisin with 
Brahmo ideology.°° There was also the attempt to resurrect 
Caitanya as a rebel against the Hindu establishment. Soon, with 
Caitanya standing forth as a champion of Brahmoism, the two pro- 
tests would merge as one. 

After 1866, Keshub relied heavily on Bijoy and not unlikely, the 
new emphasis on music and street processions in the Samaj was 
one important result. Possibly, it was Bijoy who suggested that 
Keshub model himself after Caitanya, but without succumbing to 
avatdrism or the belief that he was, as believed of Caitanya, an in- 
carnation of Visnu. Bijoy was then a very strong rationalist and 
social reformer who saw in Caitanya’s image a marvellous opportu- 
nity to extend the Brahmo reformation and even reach the masses.*’ 
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By 1867, the Vaisnava emphasis seems to have changed Keshub’s 
personality. In September of that year, he was described as “no 
longer being stern, ethical, and full of intellectual bitterness, but 
thawed into someone tender and full of humility and... trusting 
dependence which dissolved every heart it touched into kindred 
tears. The didactic devotions of the older Jorosanko pulpit were by 
an unseen process transformed into an all-piercing pathos, an inse- 
parable sympathy with every form of sin, suffering, and desertion 
that made our daily services the veritable service of sorruw.’?38 

By November, 1867, the bhakti tradition had clearly won its way 
into the new Brahmo church. The sankirtan or Vaisnava devotional 
hymn was introduced, along with street processions characterized 
by “ecstatic devotion, rapture of the heart... zeal and emotional 
fervor.’’*? In the midst of the excitement, Keshub sang for the first 
time in public. According to Protap Majumdar, ‘‘He loudly sang, 
a thing which his natural shyness had never permitted him to do 
before; he had never been seen to weep, but now streams of tears 
ran down his handsome face. He was turned into a new man.’?20 

Protap Chandra, who spent much of his life weathering the 
Storms of Keshub’s “religious aberrations’, asked in one place 
“why did Brahmos borrow the old fashioned plebian forms of 
Vaisnava music and musical appurtenances?’ Though Majumdar 
never answered the question, his comments are revealing. After all, 
he tells us, Vaisnavas were “neither high socially” nor “‘distinguish- 
ed by modern education’’.42 Moreover, they “‘were noted for gro- 
tesque personal habits, intense wild devotional excitement leading 
sometimes to inconveniences.’’43 Majumdar, it should be stressed, 
was seeking to win over Keshub to Unitarian Christianity. On 24 
January 1868, at the mandir consecration ceremony, the Vaisnava 
influence was never greater. Majumdar grimly reported that 
“Keshub held his nagar satikirtan with great flags inscribed with 
theistic mottoes ... Vaisnava kirtans had degenerated into mobbish 
assemblies and it required great moral courage and deep religious 
compulsion to be able to borrow and reform them.’’!# 

The success of Keshub’s mission movement in the mid-sixties was 
largely due to Bijoy Krishna and the enthusiasm which neo-Vaisna- 
vism generated throughout rural Bengal. Neo-Vaisnavism in the 
guise of Brahmoism reached out to all young men feeling a sense 
of alienation or identity crisis generated largely by conflict between 
family obligations and new Western ideals imbibed in the class-. 
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room.*° Often, Brahmo conversion was the only way many young 
persons could resolve their conflicts and achieve a new identity. 
Sivanath Sastri has recorded in his Armacharita (autobiography) 
how he, a Sakta, joined Keshub in the face of ostracism and perse- 
cution at the very time when Vaisnava influence was at its height 
in the Brahmo Samaj.*” 

Indeed, the years 1868 and 1869 were a kind of turning point in 
Sastri’s life. In the former year, he identified himself with the 
Keshubites by joining them openly in their Vaisnava-inspired 
salikirtan procession. There he sang the Sanyal sangit, which pro- 
claimed the equal rights of men and women while repudiating 
caste.48 In August 1869, Sastri was officially initiated as a Keshubite*” 
Brahmo at an impressive ceremony at the mandir.°° His father was 
furious. Then, when the young man renounced his sacred thread to 
the great satisfaction of the Brahmo community, his father grew 
abusively vindictive.5! Things went from bad to worse until finally, 
Sivanath broke off relations with his “‘tyrannical father’’ who drove 
his son out of house and for the next nineteen years refused to see 
him.°? 

Vaisnavism was working well for Keshub. Though the masses 
remained outside the pale of Brahmo mission activity, the intelli- 
gentsia flocked to Bijoy and Keshub in great numbers. Would it 
not a marvellous thing if the spirit of Caitanya could be revived 
under the manner of the Brahmo Samaj? In June, 1868, at the East 
India railway junction town of Monghyr, in Bihar, Keshub publicly 
assumed the pose of a Brahmo Caitanya, but with disastrous 
results. Protap Chandra Majumdar has described the event with 
obvious misgivings. Bengali railway clerks sympathetic to Keshub 
came to hear him. The congregation was convened weekly to be 
inspired by the Brahmo leader who spoke and acted like a Vaishnava 
saint. “They would often be moved to tears and sobs and ejacula- 
tions,” wrote Majumdar, ‘that were well nigh hysterical.’”* 
Keshub ‘“‘had the whole town in ferment.’’** Then on June 7, as 
Sivanath Sastri later wrote with regret, “People prostrated them- 
selves at the feet of Mr. Sen (and each other) and prayers were 
offered to him for intercession on behalf of sinners.”’®° The incident 
was relayed from Bihar across India from east to west. Keshub’s old 
friend, Satyendranath Tagore, now a successful government official 
in Ahmedabad, wrote that “I see that Keshub has been made an 
avatara, but I doubt whether Keshub himself countenances the folly 
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of his disciples.’5> Protap Chandra wrote: “Thus began a new 
apostolic organization. The abnormal excitement of emotions first 
began at Monghyr and understandably emasculated a good many 
unripe minds in Keshub’s church.’’>’ The most interesting response 
was Bijoy Krishna’s. Ironically it was Goswami who was deter- 
mined to pull Keshub away from “superstition” back to rational 
Brahmo principles. He was angry with Keshub and those so-called 
Brahmos ‘“‘who consider Keshub a savior.’’°® In one local Bengali 
newspaper, he lashed out at people who tried to make Keshub “an 
incarnation of God.’®® Wrote Bijoy: “It is against the principles of 
the Brahmos to call Keshub Babu the Savior, to pray to him for 
salvation, to kiss his feet, and to compose sacred songs in his name. 
It is the duty of Brahmos to revere Keshub as a human being. 
Brahmoism recognizes only God as Savior. We request Keshub 
Babu to dissuade other Brahmos from this dangerous course.’’® 

In order to heal the rift between himself and Bijoy, Keshub made 
certain that he did not appear as a divinely inspired prophet of the 
mass mind. Bijoy wanted Keshub to purify Vaisnavism from such 
abuses through Brahmo rationalism; and certainly at this point in 
his life, he feared for the survival of rationalism if Brahmo leaders 
themselves succumbed to the temptation of becoming objects of 
mass hysteria. On June 4, 1869, approximately one year after 
Monghyr, Keshub wrote a piece on the prophet of Nadia in which 
he tried to vindicate himself from the charges of avatarism and man- 
worship. “The Brahmo Samaj,”’ he said, ‘‘will forever be indebted 


to the spirit of Caitanya ... his creed and character.’®! “But in 
four, short centuries,” he went on to say, ‘‘we have witnessed the 
rise and decay of that... branch of Hinduism which is now in a 


degenerate condition.’’®* What follows, in view of Goswami’s 
influence, is highly significant: “The Vaisnava church which had 
done wonders in its days will be renewed and reformed, and render 
valuable services to the course of Indian regeneration. While we 
sincerely regret that Caitanaya’s spirit has so soon passed from the 
vast majority of his followers...we cannot but speak with the 
utmost reverence and gratitude of him who achieved some of the 
highest religious and social reforms on effete Hinduism and whose 
true-hearted disciples are an honor to Hindustan.’’® 
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Caitanya Among the World’s Saints and Prophets: Keshub 
and the New Dispensation 

In perspective, neo-Vaisnavism proved simply an episode in Keshub 
Sen’s quest for spiritual truth and an ideology of salvation. He was 
a restless intellectual continually itching with an uncontrollable 
impulse to embrace new ideas, to form new organizations. In 
Darjeeling, two years before his death, while already weakened by 
diabetes, he reminisced about his youth to his disciple Protap 
Chandra Majumdar: “‘To me, the state of being on fire is the state 
of salvation...It was death to me to awake from my slumber 
without the consciousness of being baptized anew in fire... From 
when I was young, I have always kept burning the fire of enthu- 
siasm ... and to keep up the condition of heat I have always 
run after what is new, always wished for new achievements, new 
ideas. What is new is warm, what is old is cold.’’** 

In 1870, he went to England, met Queen Victoria, whom he 
admired, lectured to Unitarian and other liberal religious groups, 
was wined and dined everywhere, and enhanced his image as a 
Hindu religious reformer by means of a favourable press written 
by journalists greatly enamoured by his oratorical gift and 
mastery of the English tongue. The experience made him an 
advocate of radical reform efforts among women, workers and 
From his return to Calcutta in 1870 to 1873, he worked 
through an institution he created called the Indian 
aise the educational and moral standard of 
night classes 


peasants. 
tirelessly 
Reform Association to r 
all three penalized groupings by means of schools, 
and specially printed materials and newspapers.°° 
Then in the mid-seventies, he found himself, as Debendranath 


sed by a new radical generation of Brahmos who 


once had, despi 
suddenly found him authoritarian and hypocritical.®? The real issue 


was female emancipation in church, college and the professional 
world.®8 Then, when Keshub married off his daughter at a tender 


t Brahmo principles, to the allegedly “‘idolatrous” king of 


age, agains 
Cooch Behar, the radicals exploded in defiance and in 1878 


formed a new Brahmo Samaj.*® About the same tl 
battered Keshub turned his back on Western-inspired social reform, 
d with the Neo-Sakta saint, Ramakrishna, and began his 
om the non-essential in the 


me, a weary and 


interacte 
final quest to separate the essential fr 
major religions of the world.‘° 


By 1981, when Keshub inaugurated his new world religion, or 
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New Dispensation, he had totally renounced his earlier sectarian 
concerns with a revitalized Vaisnavism in Bengal. For years he had 
staged elaborate seminars on the founders of the world faiths, 
focusing on the diversified periods of crises each was confronted 
with.’ The means by which a saint or prophet helped civilization 
overcome a breakdown and catastrophe was studied in preparation 
for the propagation of a new ideology of salvation for the modern 
world. Keshub spoke of a religion of science and saw himself as 
the Newton of that science.’@ . 

A study of the rites and rituals of the New Dispensation 
suggests, however, that Keshub had not entirely abandoned 
Caitanya and the Vaisnava tradition. He still conducted processions 
through city streets, but alongside the customary Vaisnava khole, 
kurtal and ektara, were the Salvation Army trumpets and _bugles.*? 
Caitanya was still one of the saints celebrated for the reformation 
he inspired though he was now one of many protestors who appea- 
red in history to oppose evil. Each saint had taught Keshub his 
own system or path of moral transformation. Sati Kumar Chatterji 
has succinctly listed these alternative paths: ‘Moses represented 
God’s intervention in all of man’s worldly concerns —both great 
and trivial. Socrates represented the paths to self-knowledge; Sakya 
Muni... self-denial; the yogis ... the power of rapt meditation; 
Jesus equated the love of man with the will of God; Mohummad 
- .. the brotherhood of man through rigid monotheism; Caitanya 
represented the path of rapturous devotion to God.’4 
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Tulasidasa: Ramacaritamanasa and Bhakti 


PRANABANANDA JASH 


Tulasidasa! the saint-poet of Medieval India established his unsur- 
mountable fame and popularity through his magnum opus composi- 
tion of Ramacaritamanasa? (henceforth RM) widely known as the 
Tulasi Ramayana which enshrines the highest ideals and enjoins the 
simplest practices of religious life. Tulasidasa in fact left no sphere 
of human life untouched. He has composed the story of Rama in 
the form of an epic in which the life with all its aspects is portray- 
ed in totality3. Simple exposition of serious and intricate moral 
issues supported by popular and picturesque descriptions and emo- 
tional overtones is primarily responsible for its wide appeal in all 
the sections of the Hindu society. 

The RM was written by Tulasidasa more than four hundred 
years ago in Avadhi, the dialect of Hindi belonging to the region 
around Ayodhya in Uttar Pradesh.‘ It is possible that due to the 
great importance of Ayodhya in the Ramayana, the fact that the 
poet wrote at least a part of the RM in Ayodhya and that he wrote 
in the dialect of the region, adds a particular relevance and appro- 
priateness to his work. Although the poet chiefly inspired by the 
epic contents, he has definitely made a departure from Valmiki and 
other poets who had narrated the story of Rama’s acts before 
him.® 

Being an ardent follower of the Rama cult,6 he has depicted 
Rama as an incarnation of God, the Almighty. Rama’s life right 
from his birth to his coronation and thereafter to the foundation 
of an ideal kingdom (Rama-rajya) are vividly and eloquently des- 
cribed. The poet has metaphorically presented Rama’s life as 
Manasa, i.e., as Madnasa-Sarovara, a mythological reservoir of 
water, on the four banks of which four batches of a speaker and a 
listener each have been set up to narrate various episodes of 
Rama’s life through their dialogues.’ These four groups are: 

(a) Yajfiavalkya and Bharadvaja 

(b) Siva and Parvati 
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(c) Kakabhusundi and Garuda and 

(d) Tulasi and an assembly of saints. 

Tulasidasa in course of his description has presented various types 
of human beings, irrespective of any caste, colour or creed, age- 
groups, temperaments, etc., from the different strata of the society. 
He has given expression to almost all kinds of emotions, desires 
and thoughts which generate in human mind, and he has projected 
them mostly in their sublimated forms. The RM. is a great work of 
devotion and a guide to practical life. Ramacarita as depicted by 
Tulasi, is: 


Ramacarita cintamani caru[Santa Sumatitiya Subhaga simagaru|| 
Jagamangala gunagrama Ramake/danimukutidhana dharama 
dhamake| /§ 


The RM is essentially a work of bhakti, of loving devotion, and 
this we could call the spiritual personal, experimental or mystic 
aspect of the work. Bhakti isthe ‘geist’ that permeates the entire 
work. It is the essential spiritual vision that Tulasidasa had, as he 
has indicated, experienced as a deep and powerful personal mysti- 
cal experience. He has also experienced the deep compassion and 
love of God. It is the power of this vision and experience that ts 
the coalescent force that holds together and harmonizes all the dis- 
parate elements of the RM. 

Before entering into the concept of bhakti as revealed in the RM, 
it is rather prerequisite to have an idea about the genesis of bhakti 
and its later transformation at the time of Tulasidasa. Some scho- 
lars believed that the trace of bhakti can be found in the Vedic- 
Upanisadic ages,® but this view is not unchallenged.!° However, the 
term bhakti possibly occurs for the first time in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad,'! But it is to be noted that ‘the idea of God of Grace,’ 
the doctrine of bhakti, which form the salient features of Vaisna- 
vism, are not very conspicuous in the Visnu worship of the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas, for Visnu of the Brahmana is more closely 
associated with yajfia than with bhakti or prasada. Yet from the 
time of the Svetasvarara Upanisad onward bhakti became an indis- 
pensable term for using the senselof faith and devotion.!2 The Asta- 
dhyayi of Panini and the Buddhist works speak of this term in the 
sense of ‘love directed to God’. By the time of the composition of 
the Bhagavadgitd (c. second century BC), it is established as a reli- 
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‘gious technical term. Narada defines it as the nature of intense love 
for God. It is of the nature of the love (preman) which reaches its 
acme of perfection (parama). It is of the nature of amrta (nectar of 
immortality).!3 Sandilya explains the term as ‘absolute devotion to 
God’ (Sa pardnuraktirisvare),'4 and Svapnesvara illustrates the 
devotion by describing it as a function of the mind with reference 
to the Supreme Being similar to what is evinced in regard to world- 
ly objects under particular circumstances.!° In later devotional lite- 
rature a distinction is drawn between bhakti and preman. Bhakti is 
the spontaneous attachment for the desired object, God, being en- 
tirely possessed by and absorbed in Him. Preman is the most con- 
-centrated love for God which is full of the most intense attach- 
ment, and which purifies the heart completely. Divine love (preman) 
is the completion and perfection of devotion —bhakti.'® 

In order to create popular interest of the concept of bhakti the 
Puranas looked at the ideas of devotion (bhakti) with new dimen- 
-sion in addition to its earlier bearings. The Puranas introduce emo- 
tional joy, and ecstatic flavour into it. Bhakti is now loving, joyous 
and voluntary homage. The jiva by means of bhakti realises his in- 
trinsic nature of partnership with God which is but kept in obscur- 
ation by maya which represents the principle of illusion.” How- 
-ever, emotional bhakti charged with a feeling of intense love for a 
‘God who fulfilled the yearning of his devotees and reciprocated 
their love finds expression, at a later stage, in the hymns of the 
twelve Alvar saints of Tamil Nadu and still later in the school of 
‘Gaudiya Vaisnavism founded by Sri Caitanya. 

In this connection we may just recall the concept of bhakti prea- 
.ched by Madhvacarya. While comparing the concept of bhakti pro- 
pounded by Madhva, the upholder of Dvaitavada doctrine, and the 
bhakti of Caitanya it is clear that both of them placed importance 
.on bhaktias a path, but the forms of bhakti are different. Madhva 
followed the attitude of a servant toward the deity (dasya-bhava), 
-while Caitanyadeva accepted all the five attitudes connected with 
bhakti, viz., $§Gnta, prita/dasya, preya, vatsalya and madhura, 
with special emphasis on the niadhura-bhava. Moreover, 
bhakti, according to Madhva, is a means for the attainment of sal- 
vation (mukti); while for Caitanya, it is an end in itself, the ulti- 
‘mate goal of life. It is thus interesting to note that the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas do not explain bhakti as devotion in a general sense only 
‘but make classification into sddhana, bhava and prema and each of 
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these three are the representations of different stages of realisa- 
TOMme | 

Tulasidasa’s doctrine and ideas, his concept of bhakti are not 
drastically different from the traditional Hindu concept. F.R. 


Allchin puts it properly in the following words: 


Tulas dasa repeatedly states that his doctrine derives from or is 
agreed by, the Vedas and Puranas. He further mentions the 
Upanisads, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Of the sources 
of the Ramacaritamanasa he tells us that they were “that which 
was agreed to by the Puranas, Nigamas and Agamas, that which 
is reported in the Ramayana and somewhat else besides”. He 
often referes to Valmiki as the prime source for the story of 
Rama.!9 


In fact, the RM contains various forms of devotion or bhakti. 
For example: (i) Sugriva and Vibhisana are attracted primarily by 
the power of Rama and love Him for that reason: (ii) KauSalya 
and Dasaratha, Bharata and Laksmana have a different relation- 
ship—they regard Rama their own kith and kin; (iii) then there are 
devotees who are charmed by the beauty of Rama and regard the 
child Rama as the object of their devotion; but the most prominent 
among such devotees are Siva and Kakabhusundi—they love the 
child Rama. The distinctive feature of this form of devotion is that 
there is no desire in devotee; he; expects nothing from Rama; he 
likes to enjoy his company, and nothing more. But the devotee of 
the warrior Rama loves Him for His power. 

There are several other points, as we see in course of analysis, 
showing the impact of Tulasidasa’s predecessors in the field of 
bhakti. G.A. Grierson’s observation in this connection is worth- 
noting: 


In Northern India Ramananda had been its (bhakti) great expo- 
nent, and Tulasi-Dasa put forward no novelty. His claim for 
consideration is that his teaching was successful. His own pure 
life and the magic of his poetry have done for the bhakti-marga 
what the cloquence of hundreds of other teachers failed to do. 
The fact that he was a Smarta Vaisnava must not be forgotten. 
He belonged to no sect, and founded no sect, but was just an 
ordinary Hindu, accepting all the Hindu mythological machi- 
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nery. While worshipping Rama as the Supreme, he paid adora- 
tion to Siva and the other gods. ?° 


Tulasidasa like his spiritual predecessors like Ramananda, 
Madhya, Caitanya, etc., has enumerated not only different forms of 
bhakti, but also various levels of spirituality leading to bhakti. 
Rama in course of his discourse to Sabari speaks of the following’ 
nine kinds of devotion (navadha bhakti)?!: 


1. prathama bhagati santaham kara samga (cultivation of the 
company of sadhus)?*; 

2. dusari ratimama kathd prasaiga (deep interest in the /ila of” 
the Lord); 

3. guru pada parkaja seva, tisari bhagati amara (service to the 
feet of the preceptor); 

4, couthi bhagati mama guna gana, karai kapata taji gana (singing. 
the glory of the Lord spontaneously); 

5, mantra japa mama drdha visvasd, pahcama bhajana soveda. 
prakdsa (repetition of Lord’s name and firm faith in him); 

6. chatha dama_ sila virati bahu karamda, nirata nirantara sajjana: 
dharama (practice of self-control fostering the spirit of renun- 
ciation and craving for virtuous life); 

7. satara sama mohi maya joga dekha, motem santa adhika kart 
lekha (to regard the whole world as permeated by God and to: 
respect the saint even more than God); 

8. adthaba jathalabha santosa, sapanehum nahim dekhai paradosa 
(contentment with whatever one gets and not finding fault 
with others); and finally; 

9. nabama sarala sava sana chalahinaé, mama bharosa hiyam 
harasa na dina (dependence on the Lord, simplicity, freedom. 
from all wile, no elation, and no depression). 


God’s grace can be achieved by following any one of these nine 
kinds of bhakti. In fact, bhakti is nothing but a gift from God, but 
if there is some initial inclination there are ways of developing it. 
Association with good company is essential to develop the sense of 
listening Harikathda (episodes of the Lord) which is prerequisite to 
get rid of illusion (moha) without which Raéma-anuraga will be in- 
operative.*3 So, these are different stages of means for developing 
bhakti. The primary importance is to make company with the 
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-sages, and that is possible only by the grace of god. Again, devo- 
tion which makes a distinction between the worshipper and the 
‘worshipped, is the means, and the goal is the peace of mind which 
-can be achieved only through god’s grace. Another direct form of 
‘the grace of the Lord is to be found in the evolution of bhakti 
which are of two stages—the first one is when the devoted jiva be- 
comes dear to the Lord (jagu japa Rama, Rama japa jehi);4 and 
when this happens the Lord begins to take direct interest in the 
bhakta (devotee), never leaving him merely to the operation of the 
law of karma. He begins to intervene directly and even sets aside 
‘the law of karma for the redemption of the devotee. This is how 
the bhakta is especially dear to him. There is no fear of fall when 
the Lord takes him up in his lap. 

An in-depth analysis of the nature and character of the bhakta 
‘is to be found in the RM. A bhakta is depicted”® as one whose ears 
are like the ocean to which the /élas of the Lord rush like rivers 
and whose eyes are always eager to see the Lord and who also likes 
to sing the glory of the Lord. The bhakta smells the fragrance of 
offerings to the Lord and eats only what has been offered to the 
‘Lord. He bows down to the guru and Brahmana in reverence, re- 
peats the name of the Lord, worships Him along with his family 
members, performs sacrifice, feeds the Brahmanas and gives them 
alms, serves the guru and regards him greater than the Lord, be- 
-cause guru vina bhava nidhi tarai na koi.2*& A Brahmana is to be 
“worshipped even if he curses and is completely destitute of virtue: 


Sdapata tadata parusa kahantd, 

Vipra pijya asa gabahin santa] 

Pijia vipra sila gunahina, 

Stidra na guna gana gydna pravina||®* 


He is free from lust, anger and greed, infatuation, pride and con- 
ceit, etc. He is dear to all and does good to all, regards pleasure 
and pain, praise and abuse alike. To the dbhakras all women are 
regarded as mothers, others’ property as poison. He regards the 
Lord as his master, friend, father, mother and preceptor. He 
adopts virtues and rejects vices, suffers for the sake of the cow and 
the Brahmanas and his mind has assimilated the principles of 
dharma. He gives up the pride of caste, social position, wealth, reli- 
gion, family, etc., and cherishes the Lord in his heart. To a devotee 
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heaven, hell and salvation are alike because he feels the existence 
of the Lord everywhere and he wants nothing from Him and he 
has genuine love for him. The devotee is a dedicated servant of the 
Lord and that includes service to all the devotees and also to all 
creatures of God. A spontaneous feeling of obedience and service: 
to the Lord will always act in the mind of the devotee. He has 
complete humility and is free from all pride. 

Another important means for emanating bhaktiin the mind of a 
devotee and its subsequent growth is ndma-japa, i.e. repetition of 
name of the Lord. Like Sricaitanya, Tulasidasa also considers the 
nama-japa as the best means of bhakti. The importance of 7ama- 
japa, i.e. Rama-nama according to Tulasi is stressed several times 
in the Bala Kanda and Uttara Kanda of the RM. In the Aranya 
K4nda’8 it is stated that although the Lord has several names, but 
none is as great as Rama-nama. In order to establish his proposi- 
tion pertaining to the naéma-mahatmya, Tulasidasa argues that the 
name and named are one,”® and further it is the name which makes 
the name intelligible and is, therefore, even superior to riupa 
(form).3° The name is even superior to Rama.*! It is the mediator 
between the abstract Absolute and the Personified Absolute.®* 
Through nama-japa Hanumana was able to have a control over 
Rama.®3 In the Kaliyuga as mentioned time and again in the RM, 
nama-japa is most effective (Radma-ndma avalambana ekuy*. The 
name of Rama is effective whether it is uttered with love or with 
spite, in anger or even in moments of boredom and laziness.*> In 
order to develop the feelings of bhakti, the practice of nama-japa is 
indispensable and its impact for the enhancement of bhakti-bhava 
in the heart of the devotee is so vast and multi-dimensional that 
even Rima is not able to describe it properly and fully (Rama na 
sakahiii nama guna gai).°® 

Tulasidasa is very categorical in pointing out the various stages 
which one has to pass through before arriving at the level of 
bhakti. He explains that out of thousands, only one leads his life 
according to dharma, just one develops the spirit of renunciation; 
out of millions who have attained the state of renunciation, just 
one is able to attain real knowledge; and out of millions of jndnis 
just one becomes a vijfani. But a bhakta who is exclusively devoted 
to the Lord is even rarer than the vijidani.5’ Tulasidasa did not 
attach much importance to knowledge because it is “difficult to ex- 
press, difficult to understand and difficult to practice rationally’. 
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He has described he complexity of knowledge and simplicity of 
-devotion in such a manner that there is no need to add anything 
further to it. His bhakti is not at all dependent on anything, not 
‘even jiidna: 


so sutantra avalamba na ana] 
tehi adhina gyana vigyana[*® 


It emanates from the heart when it is free from all attachments.®9 
‘So, the first condition for bhakti, according to Tulasidasa, is turning 
one’s mind away from the world. And the subsequent qualification 
is the feeling of utter dependence on god: 


Mora dasa kahdi nara asa] 
Karai to kahahu kaha visyasa/*° 


As soon as different forms of bhakti get rooted in his heart, the 
‘devotee develops love for the saints and regards the Lord as 
Supreme one, sings His glories and becomes free from lust, anger, 
etc. 

The bhakta having achieved bhakti in its supreme form leaves 
everything to God, does not ask for anything, and accepts only 
that which the Lord considers best for him. It is stated that when 
the Lord is pleased to appear before the devotee. He offers to grant 
him whatever he wants and does not impose His will on him. It is 
because the Lord wants that the devotee should first be free from 
all desires and then be granted bhakti. This is nicely illustrated in 
an anecdote of Kakabhusundi. It is depicted that the Lord having 
appeared before Kakabhusundi, offered all supernatural powers, 
knowledge, reason, special enlightenment—everything except 
bhakti;" but the Kaka prayed only for pure and deep-rooted devo- 


tion.*” The Lord granted him pure bhakti and complimented with 
these words: 


Sava sukha khani bhagati taim magi, 
Nahim jaga kou tohi sama varabhagi| 
Jo muni koti jatana nahim lahahi, 

Je japa joga anala tana dahahim|| 
Rijheun dekhi tori caturai, 

Magehu bhagati mohi ati bhdi/ 
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Sunu Vihamga prasadda ava moren, 
Subha guna vasihahim ura toren|/*® 


Tulasidisa although well versed in philosophy, is not a philoso- 
pher in essence. R.G. Bhandarkar informs us that his path of 
devotion centred round Rama, is “‘based upon a dualistic philo- 
sophy with a leaning towards spiritual monism of Advaita sys- 
tem.’’2? In this context it is not irrelevant to mention that the 
supreme place in the RM is given to Rama. Though he is described 
as an incarnation of Visnu, he is greater than Visnu. He is omnis- 
cient and omnipresent. He is a power supreme who can make, 
Visnu, Brahma and Siva dance.*® He is a manifestation of the 
Absolute brahman. Rama assumes the human form ‘in order to des- 
troy the evil and protect the good’. All are born out of Rama and 
are ultimately absorbed in him. Thus everything springs from the 
Supreme Being and then goes back to him. This absorption or 
complete merger is salvation. The devotee does not, however, crave 
for salvation because for devotion quality is essential.*® “The devo-: 
tees of the personalised god do not long for salvation’. Anyway it 
is to be remembered that he composed the RM not to propound a 
system of philosophy, but to propagate the efficacy of devotion 
to Rama, his unflinching faith in the Supreme Being. He delibera- 
tely laid emphasis on bhakti (devotion) than on jfdna (knowledge) 
because it was the need of his times—of the social environment. It 
is needless to point out that the principle of devotion has its roots 
in philosophy but it has its social bearings too. 

The social aspect of devotion becomes clear with the help of its 
two main ideas: (a) all devotees are equal in the eyes of God and 
({b) reverence to both Siva and Visnu, i.e. tolerance for other’s wor- 
shipping objects. According to Tulasidasa, Rama accepts only the 
relationship of devotion —‘‘He admits the bonds of devotion only”’. 
Even a high birth without devotion is as futile as a cloud without 
vapours.” It is thus said: “None will question your caste or creed. 
you devote yourself to God and you belong to Him.” This concept 
of devotion is no doubt an echo of the preachings of earlier saints 
of medieval India; and this is helpful to level up the differences in 
the contemporary social set-up. In the second idea, the Vaisnava 
cult of devotion considers it unpardonable to have ill feelings 
against any god or goddesses. Aspersion to other’s deity is an hei- 
nous act. Tulasidasa himself shows reverence to both Siva and 
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Rima. He emphatically points out that service to Siva will beget. 
perpetual devotion to Rama. 

In fact, these two principles of the Devotional Cult served a great 
purpose in the society. The idea of equality of all the devotees 
irrespective of any caste, colour and creed reduced the social diffe- 
rences and tension. Similarly, the propagation of tolerance towards. 
all religions helped in broadening the religious outlook and streng- 
thening social cohesion. As we have mentioned earlier, Tulasidasa 
being a staunch follower of Rama emphasised the worship of Siva. 
Rama himself professed that without the worship of Siva, one 
cannot cultivate his bhakti.48 The poet makes no distinction between 
these two deities. They are one and the same but with different 
forms.2° In the realm of religion Tulasidasa has referred to the 
hierarchy of gods and goddesses and made a special effort to effect 
a compromise between the cults of Siva and Visnu. Rama, time and 
again, says that he does not like the critics of Siva. 


If Siva’s critic is called a follower of mine 
To me he does not appeal even in dream. 


It is argued by some scholars that this religious compromise was 
motivated by political considerations for maintaining an amicable 
relationship between the Saivas and the Vaisnavas, the two most 
prominent sects of the then times. But, in reality, this attempt at 
harmony bears no political overtone in its nature, especially when. 
we think of the liberality and catholicity of the Vaisnava cult within 
its doctrine and tenets. 

Another important point is also to be considered in this connec- 
tion. The devotional movement during this medieval period is possib-- 
ly regenerated due to social and cultural necessity of the time. By 
placing more importance and emphasis on devotion rather than on 
knowledge, the saints endevoured to re-establish those social values 
which had been shaken at their very roots because of the extremist 
views of certain philosophical systems, especially monism, accord- 
ing to which, differences and distinctions of the society and of the 
world are unreal and insignificant. So there is uo question of good 
and bad, heaven and hell, torture and tortured, etc. Such monism 
could be the goal of individual aspiration, but it is difficult to 
follow it as a general norm of a society. The good must be appre- 
ciated and rewarded, while the evil should be punished, even if they’ 
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are considered equal spiritually, Tulasidasa’s concept of devotion is 
in no way connected with the intricacies of yoga, yanja, japa, tapa 
or upavasa,°° but laid stress on simple, easy and pure conduct and 
this indirectly helped in the elevation of social standards, and also 
made a positive attempt to the cause for the liquidation of social 
chaos and indiscipline. 

It is no wonder to assume that much of these social ideology of 
the movement have been borrowed from the teachings of Sri 
Caitanya of Bengal (1486-1533) who revitalised Vaisnavism with the 
social dimension of the devotional movement. And he was very 
much successful in preaching his ideas in different parts of India. 
Caitanyadeva along with his associates served the popular aspira- 
tions of the people by simplifying religion and opening its portals 
to all. With the aid of their religious movement they also ventured 
to reform society at all levels. Caitanya professed his faith only in 
the religion of love and devotion. But the movement proved to be 
much more than a simple bhakti upsurge. It took the shape of a 
mass-movement which had a character of its own. The nature of 
the movement was not confined within the religious purview alone, 
but it is extended in the field of socio-religion too. Caitanya urged 
upon people to concentrate on one and only God, Krsna, and culti- 
vate Krsna bhakti through recitation of the ‘Hare Krsna mantra’, 
With this simple method alongwith certain observances of Vaisnava 
rituals for religious pursuit, the common man could thus be eman- 
cipated from all sorts of elaborate Brahmanical costly ceremonies 
and sacrifices, caste prejudices and taboos, law books and priests. 
Caitanya, like Tulasidasa, never kept himself aloof from commu- 
nity and the main streams of everyday life. He was keenly aware 
of the problems of man, temporal as well as spiritual.5! True to this 
goal, Caitanya and his associates rejected some of the orthodox 
values and tried to unite people of all sections of the society within 
the fold of a popular religion. They recognised the dignity of all 
individuals. In these respects there is a striking similarity among 
the poets and saints of the contemporary movements initiated by 
Kabir, Nanak, Caitanya and Tulasidasa. 


Yet, in spite of all this, Tulasidasa’s faith in Rama uplifts him 
and enables him to present a very noble conception of God. His 
tender love for the humblest as well as the greatest of his devo- 
tees, his condescension in becoming incarnate for their sakes, his 
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sympathy and endurance of suffering for those who are devoted 
to him, and his readiness to forgive are expressed with great 
dignity and power.°” 


Tulasidasa thus emerges as a man of composite vision who en- 
deavoured to resolve the often contradictory ideas prevalent in his 
time, rising above narrow dogmas and sectarian belief. He, like 
other saint-poets of medieval India accepts tradition, but he also 
makes his own contribution adding a new flavour and a new colour 
to all that he inherits from his predecessors. In fact, the moral dicta 
presented in an artistic form still reverberate in the life and thought 
of the Indians, not only in the Hindi-speaking region but far 
beyond it, even beyond the territories of Indian subcontinent. 
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Eka bharoso eka bala eka asa visyasa / 

Eka Rama Ghana Syama_ hita cataka-Tulasidasa || 

Ramacarita manasa O Dohayali, ed. J. Chaki, vol. IL, jo, BAS, 

"Bala Kanda, vol. I, p. 39 (Here and further references are from the Bengali 
edition of Ramacaritamanasa (edited and translated by Jyotibhushan Chaki in 
three volumes, Calcutta, 1978-1980). 

*Thid., p. 34. 

°A.B. Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, p, 834, 

“J.N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 73-74. 

“SvetaSvatara Upanisad, V1.23. 

“*Pranabananda Jash, History and Evolution of Vaisnavism in Eastern India, pp. 
203-4. 

“Narada Sutra, 3; R.L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, 1, p. 245. 

“Sandilya Sitram, 1.1.2. 

*Svapensvara on Sandilya sitram; R.L. Mitra, op. cit., p. 242. 

Cultural Heritage of India, vol. IV, pp. 148-49. 

“The Bhagavata Purana (11.24.50) states that if the personsto whom God 
shows his grace shake off all hypocrisy and take refuge in him with all their 
hearts, they transcend his m@ya@, and are purged of egoism. In the Bhagayadgita 
(VII. 14) we find a similar expression: ‘“They alone can cross it Gnayd) who 
take refuge in Me.” 

For further explanation on these nomenclature, see author’s paper ‘“‘Role of 
Bhakti on Caitanyaism” presented in a seminar on the 500th birth anniversary 
of Sri Caitanya, 8-10 February, 1986, Visabharati, pp. 4if, 

ER. Allchin, ““The place of Tulasidasa in North Indian Devotional Tradi- 
tion”, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1966, p. 124. 

“°G.A. Grierson in the Encyclepaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed., J. Hastings, 
vol. 12, 1974, p. 472; also, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1903. Tulasi Dasa— 
Poet and Religious Reformer, pp. 4471). 

*Aranya Kanda, vol. 2, pp. 320ff. 

“Elsewhere (Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 280) it is stated that bhakti is the mine 
of happiness, it can be achieved only with the cultivation of good company; and 
this is possible only with the performance of good deeds. Association with the 
sddhus is an important means for releasing worldly attachment: 

Bhakti sutantra sakala sukha khani, 
Vinu satasaiga na pabahin prani | 
Punya Puftja vinu milahi na santa, 
Sata samgati samsrti kara anté || 

*Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 294. 
Vine Satsamga na Harikathéa, 


BP Pranabananda Jash 


Tehi vinu moha na baga | 
Moha gaeft vinu Ramapada, 
Hoi na drdha anuraga |! 
*A yodhya Kanda, vol. 2, p- 182. 
28ibid., pp. 107-10. 
6 jttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 324. 
27a ranva Kanda, vol. 2, p. 319; cf. also pp. 294; cf. also Uttara Kanda, vol. 
pp. 342-43. 
281bid., p. 328. 
Jadyapi prabhuke nama aneka, 
Srutikaha adhika eka ten eka | 
Rama sakala némahnate adhika, 
Hou natha agha khaga gana vadhika {| 
2°pAja Kanda, vol. I, p. 24. 
Samujhata sarisa n@mavaru nami, 
Priti paraspara prabhu anugami | 
Nama ripa diitsa upadhi, 
Akataad anadi susamujhi sadhi |! 
*1bid., pp. 24-25. 
a ibide 
“1bid. 
*1bid., p. 30: Nama Sumati Samaratha Hanumani.. 
“Ibid , p. 30. In several other places we find similar expression: 
Nama Kamataru kala karala, 
Swnibata samana satala jaga jala | 
Rama nama Kali abhimata data, 
Hita paraloka loka pitumata || 


(Bala Kanda, vol. 1, p. 29) 
In fact, Tulasidasa devoted some verses separately narrating the advantage 10 


the Kaliyuga (Uttara Kanda, pp. 334ff). Elsewhere he also refers to: 


Ekhin Kalikala na sadhana dija, 
Joga jagya japa tapa vrata puja | 
Ramahi suniria g@ia ramaht, 
Santata sunia Rama guna gramahi II 
(Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 372; cf. also pp. 320 ff) 
Again, 
Rama nama narakesart, 
Kana\a kasipu kalikala | 
Japaka jana Prahlada Jimi, 


Palihi dali surasdla || (Bala Kanda, vol. 1, p. 30) 


6 Ayodhya Kanda, vol. 2, p. 259. It is stated elsewhere (p. 181) that: 
Varaka Rama néma Kahata jaga jeu | 
Hota tarana t@nananara ten | 

ABs ehavelay, Yelle Wy (bo 29). 

“T1ttara Kanda, vol. 3, pp. 317-18. 


bce ae eee ae ae 
Arnya Kinda, vol. 2, p. 293. There is no diiTerence between jii@na and 


bhakti (Bhagatihi gydnahi nahim kachu bheda), diTerences ties in their execution 
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and attribution, see Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, pp. 353ff. 

°° Sabakai mamata tdga batort, 

Mama pada manahin bandhi bari dori | (Aranya Kanda) 

Ibid. 

“Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 315. 

“Tbid., p. 316. 

“Ibid. 

“Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 74-75. 

“* Ayodhya Kanda, vol. 2, p. 103. 

ibid, pp. 78, 106. 

“Aranya Kanda, vol. 2, p. 320, 

Jati pémtikula dharma vada, 

Dhana bala parijana guna caturai | 

Bhagati hina nara sohai kaisa, 

Vinu jala yarida dekhia jaisa || 

“Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 281. 

Saikara bhajana vind nara, 

Bhagati na pabai mori |. 
Rama himself worships Siva: Piji purdri Sadhu sanamdne (Ayodhya K4nda, vol. 
2, p. 188 cf. also pp. 87, 89). 

**Pranabananda Jash, History of Saivism, chap. 9, pp. 134{f. This composite 
form of the deity is known as WHarihara. Tulasidasa is well aware about this 
syncretistic form as he frequently speaks of Harihara (Bala Kanda, vol. I, pp. 6 
13, 29; Ayodhya Kanda, vol. 2, pp. 141, 260, 266). 

“Uttara Kanda, vol. 3, p. 281. 

Kahahu bhagati patha kabana prayasa, 
Joga na makha japa tapa upabasa | 
Sarala subhaba na mana kutilai, 

Jathé labha santosa sadai || 

It is stated elsewhere (pp. 326-28) in the same kanda that these are means for 
Réma-anuréga without which no one can achieve peace: 

"It is stated in the Caitanya caritamrita (Adi, chap. 9) of Krsnad4sa Kaviraja 
that on one occasion Caitanyadeva exclaimed to Nityananda: “‘Blessed is my 
life for 1 am born in the holy land of ‘Bharat’. Do good to others and blessed 
be yourself.” 

Bharat bhitmite haila manrusya janma sar | 
Janma sartha’ kari kara para upakar || 
*°J.N. Farquhar, Aa Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 330. 
Sant Ve 
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